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THE craving for opiates indicates 
either pain or restlessness. The 
wounded man longs for that which 
may dull the sensation of physical 
suffering and procure the temporary 
oblivion of sleep. One who is weari- 
ed by the morbid activity of his brain, 
and the lassitude which is caused by 
it, desires some artificial remedy to 
give him the repose which refuses to 
come naturally to his sleepless eye- 
lids. A person in health has no need, 
and, consequently, no desire for opi- 
ates. His activity is healthful and 
pleasurable ; his weariness is natu- 
ral, making rest pleasant, and giving 
sound, recreative slumbers. In like 
manner, when one begins to talk 
about a craving for an intellectual or 
spiritual opiate, the presence of some 
malady making the soul restless is 
manifest. Its activity is morbid and 
irregular, preventing that repose 
which is the natural consequence 
of a perfectly sound and normal 
condition of the mental and spiritual 
faculties. 

These remarks were suggested by 
reading, in an article written with 
much refinement of taste and deli- 
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cacy of sentiment in one of our prin- 
cipal literary papers,* the following 
passage on the hypnotic qualities of 
Catholicity : 


“Mrs. Craven certainly offers very abun- 
dant and convincing testimony on this point 
—a point which probably no one ever dreams 
of controverting. Given natures like these, 
in which the emotional element entirely pre- 
dominates ; to which the pursuit of truth, as 
an ultimate object, is totally incomprehen- 
sible; which crave happiness and repose 
with a passionate longing, and the Church 
certainly offers a satisfactory and compre- 
hensive solution of all their difficulties. We 
should all be Catholics were it not that the 
Church sets too high a price upon her opiates. 
One generally pays for extreme wealth of 
emotional power by a corresponding pover- 
ty of judgment, and though, if we had our 
choice, we might all be willing to be born 
blind, that we might never feel afraid in the 
dark, the settlement of the matter is certain- 
ly not optional with us. It is a congenital 
impossibility for some people to conceive of 
their natural passions, of their judgment, 
will, and reason, as mere counters with 
which they can purchase eternal rest, and a 
tardy but complete gratification of the wants 
which are here unsupplied. Such people do 
not, in rejecting Catholicism, necessarily dis- 
avow the yearning for this rest, nor the be- 


* The Nation, August 18th, 1868 ; Review of Mrs. 
Craven’s Sister’s Story. 
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lief that it will be attained. Zhe craving is 
universal, the Church’s answer only partial— 
it allows the claims of the emotions, but it dis- 
allows those of the intellect. There is no doubt 
that she does her legitimate work well and 
thoroughly, that she gives hope to the de- 
spairing, comfort to the sorrowing, and some- 
times mends the morals of the vicious—we 
quarrel with her only because in virtue of 
doing this she claims the right to outrage or 
ignore wants yet profounder than those which 
she supplies.” 


We have selected this passage as 
the theme of some brief discussion, 
without any reference to the particu- 
lar topic of the article in which it is 
contained, or intention of raising any 
special controversy with the writer of 
it, whose personality is entirely un- 
known tous. It has struck our at- 
tention simply as a remarkably tan- 
gible and felicitous expression of a 
sentiment or opinion shared in com- 
mon by a large class of minds, and 
well worthy of our most serious con- 
sideration. They think that those 
who have embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion have been driven, by the un- 
rest and weariness of the soul, to take 
a spiritual opiate—a metaphorical ex- 
pression, but one whose meaning is 
so obvious that it needs no explana- 
tion. They acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the same unrest in their own 
souls, but refuse to accept the remedy 
offered by the Catholic Church, be- 
cause they imagine that it can only 
produce its effect of relieving the 
pain of the soul by superinducing an 
artificial sleep of the intellect. The 
mind must slumber, intelligence must 
cease its activity, in order that the 
heart may be made peaceful and 
happy in the practice of the Catho- 
lic religion. ‘They are unwilling to 
purchase rest at such a price, and, it 
may be, would be unable to do it if 
they were willing. Therefore, they 
prefer to endure the pain of doubt, 
the restlessness of scepticism, the 
weariness of a yearning after an un- 
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known good, in the vague expecta- 
tion of finding it at some distant pe- 
riod, if not in this world, yet in some 
future sphere of existence. ‘The ob- 
jection of these persons to Catholi- 
city is, that it does not acknowledge 
or adequately satisfy the just de 
mands of the intellect. Those who 
embrace it, they say, cannot justify 
their conversion on rational grounds, 
or allege sufficient and conclusive 
evidence of the truth of its doctrines. 
They have either never sought for 
a religion which satisfies reason, or 
have abandoned their search in de- 
spair, and laid their intellect to sleep 
upon the soft pillow of an unreason- 
ing submission to an authority that 
supersedes all exercise of thought, 
and quiets all action of intelligence. 

The correctness of this assump 
tion is the precise topic of discussion 
we now propose. It is evidently al 
together useless to frame an argu 
ment on the supposition that we have 
to deal with any form of Protestant 
orthodoxy, so-called. Persons who 
profess to believe in a definite sys 
tem of doctrine as revealed truth 
cannot admit any such unsatisfied 
yearnings after truth as those are 
whose existence is denoted by the 
writer of the paragraphs we have 
cited. It is, therefore, useless to 
take as data any of the principles o1 
doctrines of the common Protestant 
theology. It is with a sceptical state 
of mind we have to deal, which re- 
jects every received version of Chris- 
tianity as incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, however it may admit, in a gene- 
ral way, that Christianity itself is 
something divine. We think we 
may take it for granted that the 
very state of mind indicated by the 
language on which we are comment 
ing has been produced by a revolt 
of the reason against Protestant the- 
ology. Probably those whose senti 
ments are represented by this lan- 
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guage have been more or less strict- 
ly educated in the tenets of some one 
of the Protestant churches. They 
have found these tenets to be ab- 
surd—incredible ; based on no solid 
evidence ; mere individual theories, 
contradicted by the facts of history 
and the dictates of mature reason. 
They have, consequently, abjured all 
allegiance to any sect or school of 
Protestant Christianity, and have 
fallen back upon their own reason 
as the exponent of the Christian re- 
ligion, and of all other religions, as 
the only criterion of truth in all or- 
ders of thought, and the only guide 
which has been given to man amid 
the perplexities which beset his in- 
tellect on every side. The Catholic 
system of doctrines is supposed to 
be essentially the same with ortho- 
dox Protestantism, A/vs a few more 
dogmas, a system of elaborate cere- 
monial, and a peculiar hierarchical 
organization, which openly claims 
and enforces submission to its own 
doctrinal decisions and moral pre- 
cepts as infallible and supreme. The 
same absurdities which exist in the 
Protestant system of theology are 
supposed to be contained also in 
the Catholic system. It does not 
occur to these persons that these ab- 
surdities may be traced to exaggerat- 
ed or distorted theories respecting 
the ancient dogmas of Christianity, 
which are rejected by the Catholic 
theology, and to the incompleteness 
of the Protestant systems, which are 
built up from fragments of the sub- 
lime edifice they have destroyed, 
without plan, order, or architectural 
harmony. This is, however, the fact ; 
and when we speak of the unreasona- 
bleness of the orthodox Protestant 
form of Christianity as the occasion 
and temptation to scepticism, we 
must be understood to speak in ac- 
cordance with this fact. We do not 
mean to say that the evidences of the 
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divine revelation and truth of Chris- 
tianity, and a vast body of true and 
reasonable doctrines, are not retain- 
ed in the Protestant teaching, or that 
it makes scepticism justifiable. We 
merely intend to say that it does not 
satisfy reason or command assent as 
a system in all its essential parts, 
and therefore leaves the mind in a 
bewilderment by its partial truths 
and partial errors, which is the occa- 
sion of a kind of intellectual despair, 
resulting frequently in scepticism. 
The truly rational part would be to 
hold on to the conviction of the great 
facts of Christianity and its substan- 
tial truth, and to search for some 
more reasonable and satisfactory ex- 
position of the true meaning of Chris- 
tianity than that given by these self- 
constituted, unauthorized, and mutu- 
ally conflicting expositors of divine 
revelation. Such a search would in- 
evitably land the honest and perse- 
vering seeker in the Catholic Church, 
as it has done so many and will 
so many more in time to come. 
There is a divine philosophy in the 
Catholic religion which satisfies all 
the legitimate demands of reason— 
that same philosophy which attracted 
Dionysius of Athens, Sergius Paulus, 
Cornelius, Pudens, Justin, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Clement, Pantznus, 
St. Augustine, and a host of other 
noble intellects, to Christianity in the 
days of old, and in which they found 
that perennial source of truth from 
which Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
Lao-Tseu and Confucius, had only 
drawn some rills. 

It is not within the scope of our 
thesis to show positively the truth of 
the above affirmation. We merely 
intend to show that it is made ; that 
the church does not “disallow the 
claims of the intellect,” or “claim 
the right to outrage or ignore wants 
yet profounder than those which 
she supplies ;’ that “the pursuit of 
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truth as an ultimate object” is not 
“totally incomprehensible” to those 
who yield the allegiance of their 
minds to the light of faith; that they 
do not “conceive of their judgment, 
will, and reason, as mere counters 
with which to purchase eternal rest.” 
Whether the Catholic solution of the 
problems of reason is objectively the 
true one is not the direct aim of our 
reasoning. The point is, whether 
Catholic theology and philosophy 
propose any solution at all ; whether 
any class of minds who seek earnest- 
ly after such a solution find one which 
they hold and maintain to be com- 
pletely satisfactory to reason in the 
Catholic Church. The writer whose 
language we have quoted denies it, 
and Dr. Bellows has recently denied 
it, asserting boldly that those who 
have embraced the Catholic faith 
have done so by a reaction from an 
extreme rationalism into superstition. 
What is gratuitously asserted may be 
gratuitously denied, and we deny it 
accordingly. Some few persons, per- 
ceiving that they were following prin- 
ciples which lead logically to Panthe- 
ism and Atheism, and that there is 
no real logical alternative of the de- 
nial of God except Catholicity, have 
been led to examine and embrace 
the Catholic faith. Neither Dr. Bel- 
lows nor any other person professing 
to be rational is entitled to call this 
act a superstitious one, unless it can 
be shown that the motives of it are 
reducible to an irrational credulity, 
or a voluntary submission to some 
claim of supernatural authority 
which is destitute of probability, on 
grounds which are incapable of con- 
vincing a prudent man. The remark 
of Dr. Bellows is, therefore, simply 
ah intolerable impertinence. The 
statement which he makes is, more- 
over, false in point of fact, since a 
large proportion of modern converts 
to the Catholic Church have travelled 


the road of orthodox Protestantism, 
and not that of rationalism. 

It is no less incorrect to state that 
it is only persons in whom the senti- 
mental element predominates who 
find satisfaction for the wants of their 
souls in the Catholic religion. In the 
first place, it is absurd to suppose 
that the legitimate cravings or aspi- 
rations of any one part of human na- 
ture can be satisfied completely by 
that which is not real, and therefore 
not true. Truth, goodness, and beau- 
ty are identical in respect to their 
being or reality. The religion which 
is adapted to one class of minds is 
adapted to all. It is, moreover, in 
correct to reduce all men to two 
classes—those who are led by the lo 
gical faculty, and those who are led 
by sensibility. The intelligence has 
its intuitions in an order of thought 
far superior to the mere understand 
ing. The will has also a sublime 
range in an order far superior to the 
sphere of sensible emotions. ‘Those 
who never occupy their minds in any 
metaphysical or theological specula- 
tions whatever may, therefore, in their 
spiritual nature, apprehend divine 
truth far more immediately and per- 
fectly, and may possess the truest 
and highest wisdom in a much more 
eminent sense, than the most acute 
philosopher. The interior or- spirit- 
ual life, moreover, of those persons 
who are rather seeking to perfect 
their souls in virtue than their intel 
lects in knowledge, is by no means 
a life of indulgence in pleasurable 
emotions, the enjoyments of sensible 
devotion, or anything else which gives 
sensitive nature the pabulum or the 
opiates after which it hankers. This 
whole order of ideas belongs to sen 
timental Protestantism, and is totally 
alien from Catholic ascetics, as is 
well known to the youngest novicc in 
any religious community. Of course 
we cannot expect literary gentlemen 
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to understand these matters, and can- 
not wonder at the mistakes they make 
when they write about them. We 
can justly require of them nothing 
more than a supreme love of truth 
for its own sake, and a willingness 
to see it when it is presented to them. 
Any one who loves the truth on this 
point sufficiently to read Rodriguez 
on Christian Perfection, ¥., Baker’s 
Sancta Sophia, or F. Faber’s Growth 
in Holiness, can satisfy himself of the 
very low estimate in which sensible 
devotion is held by our spiritual wri- 
If he should wish for a more 
extensive course of reading, we would 
recommend Tauler’s Sermons and 
the works of St. John of the Cross. 
He will there see that the pleasures 
of sensibility, imagination, taste, the 
affections, the romance and poetry of 
religion, are not condemned or rude- 
ly trampled on, but simply relegated 
to the lowest place, made use of as 
the waiting-maids of the divine wis- 
dom and strong virtue which consti- 
tute solid perfection. The Catholic 
religion satisfies not merely the emo- 
tional nature of man, but his spiritual 
nature. It could not do this unless 
it were capable of placing the soul in 
its true relation to its proper object, 
to its final end, to its real destiny, 
and furnishing it with all the means 
of advancing continually toward the 
union with God in which beatitude 
consists. It could not be capable of 
doing this unless it came from God ; 
and, coming from God, it must teach 
the truth which is necessary and ade- 
quate to the perfection of the reason, 
as well as the perfection of the will. 

We will take up the question, how- 
ever, in a more historical and induc- 
tive manner, in order to show, as a 
matter of fact, that those minds in 
which the logical faculty and the taste 
for the cultivation of pure reason is 
more strongly developed and active, 
find an equal scope and satisfaction 
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in Catholicity with the other class 
above mentioned. 

One needs but a moderate ac- 
quaintance with the method and spi- 
rit which have always prevailed in 
the great Catholic schools to know 
how powerfully they stimulate the ac- 
tivity of the intellect, awaken the 
thirst for rational investigation, en- 
courage the effort to penetrate as far 
as possible into the domain of ideal 
truth, and to trace the relations of all 
things in the world of thought to 
their first and final cause. The ba- 
sis and foundation of the whole struc- 
ture of the higher education, espe- 
cially in the department of theology, 
is laid in a thorough training in logic 
and philosophy. The same logical 
and philosophical method pervades 
the entire system of theological in- 
struction. Every dogma of faith, 
every opinion of the schools, every 
principle of philosophy, is subjected 
to a rigid and critical analysis, in- 
cluding an examination of all the 
difficulties and objections which have 
ever been raised by the adversaries 
of the Church, during all past ages 
and in the present. In the theses 
which the students of theology and 
philosophy are obliged to defend, 
covering the whole field of these 
higher sciences, sceptical, atheistical, 
pantheistic, infidel, and heretical ar- 
guments, stated with the utmost logi- 
cal subtlety of which the objector is 
possessed, are presented without any 
restriction or reserve, not only by 
other pupils but by the professors 
and other learned theologians. In 
the universities, colleges, and reli- 
gious houses, where bodies of men are 
collected possessing the means and 
requisites for a life of study and learr- 
ed labor, there is every facility and 
inducement afforded for the most 
thorough prosecution of every branch 
of human knowledge which can pos- 
sibly have any bearing on the ad- 
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vancement of the queen and mistress 
of all sciences, theology. Moreover, 
in modern times there has sprung up 
among the educated laity, among the 
statesmen, professional men, scho- 
lars, and gentlemen of leisure and 
intellectual tastes, a school of stu- 
dents and authors in the same high 
department of thought, independent, 
so far as their private and temporal 
interests are concerned, of any eccle- 
siastical authority, and free to follow 
the dictates of their reason and con- 
science wherever these may lead 
them. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to make a catalogue of names, 
illustrious among the advocates and 
defenders of the Church, in whom 
the intellectual powers have been, 
through the force of native genius 
and acquired culture, brought to the 
highest grade of development. Bel- 
larmine, Suarez, Canus, Cajetan, 
Sfondrati, Petavius, Molina, Gerdil, 
Thomassin, Mabillon, Muratori, Bos- 
suet, Malebranche, Des Cartes, Gal- 
luppi, Rosmini, Gioberti, Mastrofini, 
Mai, Mezzofanti, Gorres, Mohler, 
Theiner, Lacordaire, Ozanam, Do- 
noso Cortes, Balmes, Wiseman, Eng- 
land, Montalembert, De Broglie, Can- 
tii; are these the names of men of 
weak judgment and strong emotions, 
who were mastered by an unreason- 
ing, pietistic sentiment ? Or, are they 
the names of hypocrites and impos- 
tors, who prostituted their genius to 
the support of a cause which they 
knew to be based on falsehood, illu- 
sion, and deceit? Listen to the words 
written from his couch of pain by 
Montalembert, near the close of the 
last volume of his Monks of the West: 


“The more I advance in my laborious 
and thankless task—that is to say, the nearer 
I approach to my grave—the more do I feel 
mastered and overpowered by an ardent and 
respectful love of truth, the more do I feel 
myself incapable of betraying truth, even for 
the benefit of what I most love here below. 
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The mere idea of adding a shadow to those 
which already shroud it fills me with horror. 
To veil the truth, to hide it, to forsake it 
under the pretence of serving the cause of 
religion, which is nothing but supreme truth, 
would be, in my opinion, to aggravate a lie by 
a kind of sacrilege. Forgive me, all timid 
and scrupulous souls ! But I hold that in his- 
tory everything should be sacrificed to truth 
—that it must be always spoken, on every 
subject, and in its full integrity.” * : 


Hear also the language used by 
the eminent historian Cesare Canti: 

“ After having replaced Christianity face 
to face with history, with reason, with con- 
science ; after having interpreted it with all 
liberty of mind, we feel ourselves confirmed 
in our respect for the Catholic tradition. 
We have drawn from our studies new mo- 
tives for the conviction that the actual orga- 
nization of the church is excellent, both for 
moderating in a suitable degree the sove- 
reignty of the smaller number, while at the 
same time infusing a spirit of subordination 
into the masses, and also for procuring the 
largest possible dose of happiness for men ; 
we mean by this that happiness which arises 
from the voluntary submission of their 
minds to a mild and persuasive moral pow- 
er, and not to a mere coercive restraint.’ 


This is not the language of supe 
stition or of unintelligent enthusiasm, 
but of calm, well-reasoned conviction, 
the language of men supremely de- 
voted to the pursuit of truth for its 
own sake ; and it is but a fair speci 
men of the language of all the great 
advocates of the Catholic religion. 
It would be utterly impossible for 
any system, destitute of solid foun 
dations and unsupported by reasona- 
ble proofs, to endure the perpetual 
and thorough researches and investi- 
gations carried on by a vast body of 
learned men in the Catholic schools 
for ages, with the full approbation 
and encouragement of the highest 
authorities in the church. The theo- 
ry that such a set of men could be 
made the dupes of an arbitrary au 
thority administered with the inten- 


* Monks of the West, vol. v. p. 305. 
+ La Réforme en Itriiz, pref. p. xi. 
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tion of swaying the minds of men by 
a systematic violation of all the rights 
of reason, or made the partisans and 
upholders of what they knew to be 
an imposture, is too incredible for 
anything less than a boundless cre- 
dulity to embrace. 

Let us turn our attention now to 
that class of minds nurtured in 
anti-Catholic opinions, over whom the 
Catholic Church has regained in part 
or completely an influence, bringing 
them to the recognition of her divine 
authority. What is the force which 
has made itself felt at the great dis- 
tance to which the Protestant mind 
has been violently thrown by the re- 
volution of the sixteenth century, and 
which has drawn back toward the 
Catholic centre a body of persons 
who cannot be either ignored or de- 
spised without the most stolid preju- 
dice or the sheerest affectation? Is 
it a mere force which is capable 
of acting only on the emotions, the 
imagination, the sensible portion of 
the nature of individuals in whom 
reason does not exercise her just and 
rightful supremacy ? Are there none 
who have been led by the philosophy 
of history, by metaphysics, by theo- 
logical reasoning, by the investigation 
of Scripture, by the search for a su- 
preme and universal science, by the 
deductions of logic, and the induc- 
tions of experience and observation, 
toa calm and rational conviction that 
the highest wisdom and the most per- 
fect law are embodied in the Catholic 
Church? The statement of Lord 
Macaulay is familiar to all, that the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church 
have heretofore commanded the as- 
sent of the wisest and best ofmankind, 
and may therefore command the as- 
sent of men similar to them in the 
future. A fair examination of the 
question will convince any one of the 
fact, which cannot be gainsaid by 
any one professing to love the truth 
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supremely for its own sake, that num- 
bers of men fully qualified to judge 
of evidence and to comprehend the 
most abstruse reasoning have given 
the homage of their minds to Catho- 
lic doctrine precisely because of the 
invincible logic both of facts and argu- 
ments by which its truth was demon- 
strated to their reason. 

Leibnitz is one instance in point. 
Although he never joined the commu- 
nion of the Catholic Church, yet the 
whole weight of his authority as a 
philosopher and a theologian is on 
the side of the Catholic principles 
and doctrines, which are the most ob- 
noxious to our modern rationalists. 
The same is true of Baron Stark, 
the author of the Banguet of Theodu- 
lus. Thecelebrated Leo, one of the 
greatest historians of Germany, be- 
gan his career as a Pantheist, and 
by his profound historical studies 
was brought to a full conviction of 
the divine authority of revelation, 
and of the necessity of a return to 
the communion of the Holy See on 
the part of all the dissentient and 
separated communions. His Univer- 
sal History is an irrefutable argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity and 
the authority of the Roman Church. 
Although, therefore, none of these 
three distinguished men can be 
counted among the converts to the 
Catholic Church, yet their names can 
be cited in support of the position we 
have taken, since we are persuaded 
that our candid opponents will admit 
that strict logical consistency would 
require any one admitting their premi- 
ses to draw the practical conclusion 
that it is obligatory on his conscience 
to become a member of the Catholic 
Church. 

Hurter, Phillipps, and Stolberg 
are instances of German scholars 
whom profound and learned studies 
brought to a full Catholic conviction. 
Mayne de Biran is an example of a 
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philosopher, who reasoned himself 
out of infidelity into a firm convic- 
tion of the truth of the Catholic reli- 
gion by a metaphysical process. 
Passing by those well-known persons 
in England and America whose edu- 
cation was ecclesiastical, we may 
cite an Englishman, Sir George Bow- 
yer, and an American, Judge Burnett, 
first governor of California, as in- 
stances of men who applied the prin- 
ciples of law and jurisprudence to the 
evidence of the claims of the Catholic 
Church, and were led to submit to 
them by a process of legal argument, 
which the latter gentleman has deve- 
loped at length in his able work, en- 
titled Zhe Path which led a Protestant 
Lawyer to the Catholic Church. The 
late Dr. Bellinger, of Charleston, 
S. C., a physician who stood at the 
head of the medical profession in his 
State, devoted thirteen years to a 
careful study of the Catholic doc- 
trines, before he publicly embraced 
them. 

Among those who have devoted 
their pens to the Catholic cause in 
our own country, whether they have 
been educated to the Catholic faith or 
have been converted to it from Protes- 
tantism, without doubt the man who 
surpasses all others in intellectual 
power is Dr. Brownson. No one 
would think of reckoning him among 
devotees or dilettanti. If Dr. Bel- 
lows were to express his opinion 
upon the motives which induced him 
to submit his masculine intelligence 
to the teaching of the church, he 
would probably acknowledge that he 
had him chiefly in view when he 
made the statement referred to in a 
former part of this article. That is, 
he would say that Dr. Brownson’s 
conversion to Catholicity was an act 
of intellectual despair, a suicide com- 
mitted by his reason because of its 
failure to attain by its own efforts 
that transcendental science after 
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which it was aspiring. The reply to 
this is the same which A®schylus 
made before the judge at whose tri- 
bunal he was accused of having lost 
the use of his reason through old age. 
He recited a play which he had re- 
cently composed, as evidence that his 
intellect still remained in its pristine 
vigor. And so Dr. Brownson may 
with equal justice point to the unan- 
swered and unanswerable works which 
his pen has produced since his con 
version, and challenge those who pre- 
tend that he has yielded his mind 
to an irrational superstition to refute 
the arguments of his Zssays and Zhi 
Convert. ‘The mere effort to read un- 
derstandingly the latter book is the 
severest tax which any ordinary brain 
can submit to. The philosophical 
articles published in the Review, 
which Dr. Brownson conducted with 
such remarkable ability for a long 
period, surpass by far any specimens 
of metaphysical writing contained in 
the English language. The frivolity 
of the age, and various causes con- 
nected with temporary and personal 
controversies, have prevented the full 
recognition of the value and merit of 
these philosophical essays, which it is 
probable they will receive in the fu 
ture time. The doctor has written a 
vast amount on a great number of 
topics both ecclesiastical and secular, 
since he devoted his labors to the 
Catholic cause, and no doubt there 
are many inconsistent and varying 
opinions to be found in his works, 
especially in regard to matters out- 
side the domain of pure philosophy 
and theology. Nevertheless, in our 
judgment, which we believe posterity 
will ratify, the pure gold stands in a 
very large proportion to the ore, and 
will only become brightened and pu- 
rified by the severest tests of the cru- 
cible which reduces every reputation 
to its just dimensions. We believe 
that Dr. Brownson’s writings contain 
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the most complete refutation of the 
sceptical, pantheistic, sensist, and 
pseudo-inductive or positivist errors 
of the day, as well as of the chief 
heterodox systems of doctrine. In 
that noblest and most essential por- 
tion of philosophy which includes on- 
tology and _ theodicy, he has laid 
down the metaphysical basis of na- 
tural theology with a Platonic depth 
and an Aristotelian precision of rea- 
soning. Beside the massive structure 
of arguments respecting the positive 
evidences of the authority and infalli- 
bility of the church which he has 
erected, a work in which he has many 
able compeers, who though not 
more logical are more erudite than 
himself, he has thrown out some 
masterpieces in that more difficult 
and more rarely executed branch of 
labor, the exposition of the hidden, 
abstruse harmonies between rational 
truths and the mysteries of faith. 
Prescinding all question respecting 
the fact of his having presented the 
Catholic doctrine in such a light as 
to demonstrate its reasonableness, 
which is not the point at issue, he 
has at least attempted it. He has 
shown that a man can be a thorough- 
going, orthodox Catholic, and at the 
same time a philosopher in the high- 
est and best sense of the word. 
These instances are only examples 
and illustrations of a general rule. 
The two maxims of St. Augustine, 
intellectum valde ama, and fides guerens 
intellectum have always been and are 
now maxims of the Catholic schools. 
The church has no fear of light, no 
dread of the progress of science ; in 
point of fact, the greatest obstacles 
which advocates of the Catholic cause 
have to contend with are ignorance, 
disregard of the laws of logic, and 
the lack of belief in the reality and 
certainty of the affirmations or judg- 
ments of pure reason. It is only 
slowly and with great difficulty that 
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we can get the public either of wri- 
ters or readers to pay attention to 
the facts of history, and cast away 
the fables with which they have been 
duped themselves and duping others 
for so long. It is equally difficult to 
force the controversy respecting phi- 
losophical and theological principles 
to the true logical issues, to get at- 
tention to our arguments, or to ex- 
tract from our opponents any clear 
and distinct answers to them, or de- 
finite and precise statements of their 
own positions. Bishop England 
scarcely did anything else in his 
masterly controversies than to point 
out the rules of logic violated by his 
opponents, and the misstatements of 
historical facts and Catholic doc- 
trines made by them. The truth is, 
that our conflict is far less with any 
positive system of heterodoxy or 
rationalism than with a vague but 
universal scepticism. It is not so 
much that men disbelieve in the 
specific doctrines of revelation, as 
that they disbelieve in the existence 
of any truth. The power of reason, 
the capacity of the intellect to grasp 
the intelligible, the certainty of ra- 
tional principles and logical deduc- 
tions, the dignity of philosophy, are 
not exaggerated, they are depreciated. 
Those who revolt from the legitimate 
and supreme authority of God, divine 
revelation, and the infallible teaching 
of the church over the mind of man, 
are not the legitimate offspring of the 
ancient philosophers, or the true 
continuators of philosophy. The 
ancient philosophers of Greece and 
China recognized the need of a di- 
vine revelation, a supernatural light, 
a teacher sent from God. The whole 
civilized world of heathenism was 
gasping in agony for the advent of 
the divine Redeemer when he ap- 
peared on the earth. Our modern 
self-styled rationalists have turned 
their backs on that light toward 
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which Lao-Tseu, Confucius, Socrates, 
and Plato had their faces turned ; 
and they have cut themselves loose 
from the traditional wisdom, not only 
of Christianity and Judaism, but of 
all the sages of heathendom and of 
the whole human race. Consequent- 
ly, they are smitten with intellectual 
death, they cannot advance or con- 
struct ; they can only go backward, 
destroy, doubt, deny, groan with de- 
spairing agony, and de. The modern 
literature of unbelief is either a sneer 
or a lament ; as to philosophy, it has 
fallen into contempt, and is generally 
scouted. Those who profess to han- 
dle grave themes in earnest are 
usually inconsequent, vague, full of 
hypotheses and random statements ; 
by their own confession mere wan- 
derers in search of truth who have 
lost their way ; rhetoricians, guessers, 
men who teach not as having au- 
thority, even the authority of reason, 
but as the Scribes. The few men who 
possess rare native philosophical ge- 
nius, like Mill and Spencer, having 
no principles or data to begin with, 
imitate the great master of modern 
philosophical scepticism, Immanuel 
Kant, and pervert reason and logic 
into an instrument for destroying all 
true intellectual science. Mr. Mill 
denies that we know that it is a 
necessary and universal truth that 
two and two make four. It may be 
therefore that in some future state 
of existence he will have the same 
evidence that one is equal to two 
which he now has that one is only 
equal to one, and that he is therefore 
some one else as well as himself, and 
perhaps responsible for all the crimes 
committed by Caligula. Neverthe- 
less, he assures us that the ideas of 
justice and right in God must be the 
same that they are in his own mind, 
and that if any punishment is inflict- 
ed on him hereafter, which does not 
accord with his present sense of jus- 
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tice, he will never admit the right of 
inflicting it. Yet, upon his own prin- 
ciples, he cannot be sure that his 
own ideas of right and justice wil] 
not be totally altered in the next 
world, and that his reason will not 
compel him to admit that what now 
seems to him unjust will then ap- 
pear to be precisely the contrary. No 
matter, therefore, how absurd may 
be the doctrines which are professed 
as dogmas by any religious sect, no 
follower of Mr. Mill can have any 
right to reject them on purely ration 
al grounds. Mr. Spencer laboriously 
argues to convince us that we are 
compelled by the principles of logic 
to admit the truth of a number of 
directly contradictory propositions, 
and that consequently all pure meta- 
physics are worthless, and all that is 
worth knowing is unknowable. When 
such laughable follies are seriously 
put forth and lauded to the skies as 
the sum of human wisdom in its most 
advanced stage of progress, and when 
the fanciful hypotheses of Darwin 
are vaunted as science by men who 
profess to follow the inductive phi- 
losophy, it is the turn of the advo 
cates of revelation and the mysteries 
of the Catholic faith to cry out upon 
the outrage that is put upon reason, 
and to deride the credulity of those 
who can be duped by such crude 
absurdities. Human reason and the 
mind of man are indeed extremely 
weak and fallible if the estimate of 
them made by these sceptical writers 
is to be taken as correct. Weak and 
fallible as they are, and incapable 
of affirming anything in the order of 
pure reason and objective reality, 
according to this humiliating theory, 
yet nevertheless they can be forced 
to admit as much reality in the re- 
vealed truths of the Catholic faith 
as in anything else. The capacity 
of the mind to take note of particu- 
lar facts and phenomena, and by in- 
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duction to reduce these particulars 
to general laws, and also the neces- 
sity of following practical reason as 
an actual guide, will be admitted even 
by the most extreme unbelievers. 
The facts and phenomena produced 
by the action of the Catholic Church 
on the human race, and by Jesus 
Christ himself in his life, death, and 
resurrection, as observed and attest- 
ed by competent witnesses, just as 
much warrant us in making the in- 
duction that he is a superhuman in- 
telligence, as all the observations of 
astronomy warrant us in accepting 
the heliocentric theory of Copernicus. 
Practical reason -tells us that the 
religion of Jesus Christ as explained 
by the Catholic Church is good for 
mankind, and the safest rule we can 
follow. If, therefore, we find probable 
evidence of the fact that Jesus Christ 
has taught certain doctrines through 
the church regarding that sphere of 
the unknowable into which reason can- 
not penetrate, it would seem to be 
the dictate of good sense and of a 
right conscience that we should sub- 
mit to that teaching. The power of 
objecting to any doctrine that does 
not satisfy reason or apparently con- 
tradicts it has been surrendered. 
Reason cannot judge of the unknow- 
able. We have all the certainty that 
the case admits of that Jesus Christ 
possesses a reason of higher order to 
which that which is unknowable to us 
is clearly intelligible, and that he has 
declared to us the truth of these doc- 
trines. We have, moreover, evidence 
of his benevolence and veracity, and 
therefore all the motives which we 
are capable of appreciating combine 
to induce us to give the same assent 
to his teaching that we do to any 
generally received truths. Even on 
this low level, Christianity and 
Catholicity can stand their ground 
far better than any other subject of 
analytical investigation. It is true 
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that logically and philosophically we 
attain only to the apparent and the 
abstract truth of Christianity. But 
if the individual asserts for himself, 
or the Catholic Church asserts for 
herself, a supernatural light, an il- 
lumination of the intellect giving 
certainty, how can the allegation 
be refuted? How can any advocate 
of the ignoramus theory show that, if 
we are naturally in such a deep dark- 
ness of the unknowable, it is not pro- 
bable that God would send a ray of 
supernatural light to enlighten us? 
The natural outcry of one in such 
a state would be, “O my God! 
if there be a God, send the light of 
truth, if there is any truth, to enligh- 
ten my soul, if I have a soul !” 

We will leave, however, this soft 
and marshy ground to those who like 
the prospect of fighting the enemies 
of Christianity in such a region of 
swamps and sloughs. We retort the 
charge of ignoring or outraging rea- 
son upon our adversaries in a far 
different way. We accuse them not 
only of rejecting revelation but of 
denying reason, and in their as- 
sault upon the supernatural order 
of subverting the natural order upon 
which it is based. We affirm that 
the Catholic Church not only protects 
revelation and grace, but reason and 
nature, by the zgis of her authority 
against a universal doubt or denial. 
She affirms the existence of the spiri- 
tual, thinking, reasoning principle in 
man as a truth known with infallible 
certainty by the very light of reason 
itself, and therefore affirms the intrin- 
sic infallibility of reason within its 
proper sphere. It is to reason that 
it appertains tojudge ofthe evidences 
of revelation. And although reason 
does not furnish a positive criterion 
wherewith to judge the intrinsic cred- 
ibility of mysteries transcending the 
grasp of reason, yet it is acknowledg- 
ed by all theologians that it is com- 
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petent to apply a negative criterion 
and to reject whatever is proposed 
as a revealed truth which is evident- 
ly or demonstrably contrary to the 
principles of reason or to certain 
facts. Where now does the collision 
exist between reason and faith, 
science and revelation? Is the ex- 
istence of God the point where 
reason is outraged? The advocates 
of the Catholic religion always pro- 
fess to demonstrate that truth from 
reason, and it can hardly be pre- 
tended that their atheistical or pan- 
theistical opponents have ever tho- 
roughly refuted their arguments or 
demonstrated a contrary doctrine. 
The credibility of the divine revela- 
tion is also proved by evidence and 
argument, and it is certainly rather 
bold to say that this entire fabric of 
learning and thought is so palpably 
weak as to be an outrage on reason. 
The institution, authority, and _ infal- 
libility of the Catholic Church are 
established in the same manner. 
And, although the mysteries of faith 
are not demonstrated by their nexus 
with necessary metaphysical truths, 
allthe arguments brought from reason 
against them are repelled by similar 
arguments, and their harmony with 
rational truths is shown in so far as 
reason partially apprehends their re- 
lations, Wherein consists the pal- 
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pable, open denial of the rights of 
reason? Is it denied that God can 
make a revelation of truths which 
surpass the grasp of reason, or that 
he has done it, or that the church 
has authority to proclaim it? At 
whatever point we are met by the 
accusation of professedly and openly 
denying the rights of reason and im- 
posing on it a tyranny, or stupefying 
it by a soporific drug, that accusation 
must be specific and must be sus- 
tained by proofs. Vague assertions 
will not do. Where are the 
evident or demonstrated truths, 
where are the undeniable, indubitable 
facts, which are contradicted by any 
dogma of the Catholic faith, or any 
definition which the supreme author- 
ity in the church requires us to be- 
lieve as an infallible expression of 
the truth? Where is the flaw in the 
whole structure of the Catholic argu 
ment? The advocates ofthe Catho- 
lic cause cannot desire anything 
more heartily than that the whole 
subject should be brought to the test 
of the most stringent logic, and that 
all the claims of the Catholic Church 
should be confronted with the whole 
array of truths that can be demon- 
strated by philosophy, and of facts 
that can be established by history or 
science. . 


self- 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN AND CHATRIAN. 


THE INVASION ; OR, YEGOF THE 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE farm-house presented a bus- 
tling scene when Jean-Claude, Doctor 
Lorquin, and the others arrived. The 
kitchen-fire had been blazing since 
day-break, and old Duchéne was 
drawing from the oven innumerable 
loaves of bread, the fresh, crisp odor 
of which filled the whole house. An- 
nette piled them in heaps beside the 
hearth, Louise waited upon the guests, 
and Catherine saw to everything. 

Hullin, from his seat, gazed at his 
old cousin. 

“What a woman she is!” he mut- 
“She forgets nothing. Com- 
rades,” he exclaimed, “ to Catherine 
Lefevre’s health !” 

“To Catherine’s health!” cried the 
others ; and the glasses clinked in 
the midst of discussions on battles, 
attacks, defences, and retreats. Every 
one was full of cheerful confidence ; 
every one declared that all would go 
well. 

But heaven had still a joy reserved 
for that day—especially for Louise 
and Mother Lefevre. ‘Toward noon, 
when the bright sunshine sparkled 
on the snow and melted the frost 
upon the window-panes, old Yohan, 
the toothless and almost blind watch- 
dog, began to bay so joyously that 
all present stopped talking, and lis- 
tened. 

“What can it mean?” thought Ca- 
therine. ‘ Since my boy’s departure 
Yohan has not barked like that.” 

Swift steps were heard crossing the 
yard ; Louise sprang to the door; a 
soldier appeared on the threshold— 
but a soldier so worn, thin, weary, 
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and ragged—his old grey great-coat , 
so torn, his canvas gaiters so tatter- 
ed, that a murmur of pity ran from 
mouth to mouth. 

He seemed unable to go a step 
further, and slowly placed the butt of 
his musket upon the ground ; his face 
was the color of bronze, but his un- 
kempt moustaches trembled, his 
cheeks grew pale beneath their 
brown skin, and his hollow eyes 
filled with tears when he gazed on 
the party within. 

Without, the old dog barked, whin- 
ed, and tugged at his chain ; within, 
you could hear the fire crackle in 
the deep silence. But in a moment 
Catherine had rushed forward, and 
was hanging upon the soldier’s neck. 

“Gaspard! Gaspard! my boy!” 
she cried, while the tears burst from 
her eyes. 

“Yes, mother!” he replied, in a 
voice choked by a sob. 

Then Louise sobbed too, and then 
the whole kitchen was filled with 
voices. Gaspard’s name was on 
every tongue, and every hand was 
stretched forth to clasp his. 

But the mother would not yet give 
up her son; the woman, a moment 
before so strong, so brave, so reso- 
lute, still hung weeping upon his 
neck, his brown hair mingling with 
her grey locks, as he murmured : 

“Mother! mother! how often have 
I thought of this meeting! But 
where is Louise?” he said. “I 
thought I saw her.” 

And then Louise ran forward, 
blushing, while she exclaimed : 

“T knew it was Gaspard! I knew 
him by his step!” And old Duchene, 
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twirling his cotton cap in his hand, 
muttered : 

“Great heaven! Is that my poor 
child in such a plight?” 

He had taken care of Gaspard 
from infancy, and, since his depar- 
ture, had always imagined him fresh 
and stout, in a fine blue uniform with 
red facings. He struggled to collect 
his ideas so rudely scattered. 

3ut his friends surrounded the 
young soldier; his musket, his sha- 
ko, his knapsack, and his belts were 
merrily captured, and at last old 
Hullin cried, with moist ¢yes : 

“Poor Gaspard! How glad I am 
to see you safe and sound! Ha! ha!” 
he continued, trying hard to laugh, “I 
would rather, though, see you as you 
are than with the fat, round cheeks 
you took away with you. You area 


man now ; you remind me of the old 
days of the Sambre and of Egypt. 
Ha! ha! ha! our noses were sharp 
enough then, my boy ; and our teeth 
were long and sharp too.” 


“Yes, yes; I know what that 
means, Father Jean-Claude ; but let 
us sit down and talk. What is 
going on? What brings you all to 
the farm ?” 

“Have you not heard? All the 
country is in arms, from La Houpe 
to Saint-Sauveur, and I am com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

“Hurrah! Then the Kaiserlik 
beggars sha’n’t find a road here so 
easily. But pass me the knife. That 
ham is not yet finished. Sit by me, 
Louise, and help me to the bread. A 
few days like this would soon make 
my bones grow smaller. They would 
n’t know me in the company.” 

All wondered at the speed with 
which the provisions disappeared. 
The soldier’s eyes often turned to 
his mother and Louise, and he smil- 
ed sadly as he gazed upon them ; 
but all this was without losing time 
in his attack. The poor fellow was 
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well-nigh famished, and old Duchene 
muttered, as he looked at him: 

“ Great heaven! No wonder that 
so many die of want!” 

“But tell us, Gaspard,” said Hul- 
lin, “ without interrupting your break- 
fast, how comes it that you are here? 
We thought you on the banks of the 
Rhine, near Strasbourg.” 

“Aha! I understand you,” replied 
Gaspard, with a knowing wink of 
the eye ; “you mean that there are a 
good many deserters running about, 
don’t you ?” 

“Such an idea in regard to you 
never struck me, and yet—” 

“You would not be sorry to know 
that I am all right. Well, Father 
Jean-Claude, you are right ; for who- 
ever runs from roll-call when the 
Kaiserliks are in France, deserves 
to be shot. But look here.” 

Hullin took a paper which the 
young man held out to him 
read : 

“ Twenty-four hours’ leave is given 
to the grenadier Gaspard Lefevre. 

“January 3d, 1814. 

“ GEMEAU, 
“ Chief of Battalion.” 

“Very good,” said the old man; 
“put it in your knapsack ; you might 
lose it. You see, my friends,” he 
continued gayly, “I know all about 
this thing called love. It is very 
good and very bad, but particularly 
bad for young soldiers who happen 
to be near their village after a cam- 
paign. They sometimes forget them- 
selves and return to camp with three 
or four gendarmes showing them the 
way. I have seen it once or twice. 
But, now, as everything is in order, 
let us drink a glass to Gaspard’s 
health. What say you, Catherine? 
The men from the Sarre may be 
here any moment, so we have no 
time to lose.” 

“You are right, Jean-Claude,” re- 
plied the old woman sadly. “ An- 


and 
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nette, go to the cellar and bring 
three bottles here! But your leave, 
Gaspard,” she asked; “how long 
does it last?” 

“T received it last night at eight 
o’clock at Vasselonne. ‘The regi- 
ment is retreating on Lorraine, and 
I must rejoin it this evening at 
Phalsbourg.” 

“Then you have yet seven hours 
before you; you will only need six 
to reach there, although there is 
much snow on Foxthal.” 

The good woman sat by her son ; 
her heart beat painfully ; she could 
not conceal her trouble. Louise 
leaned on Gaspard’s worn-out epau- 
lette and sobbed. MHullin bent his 
brows, but said nothing until the 
bottles arrived and the glasses were 
filled. 

“Come, come, Louise!” he cried, 
“Courage! These wars cannot 
last for ever ; they must end one way 
or the other ; and then Gaspard will 


return, and we shall have a merry 
wedding of it.” 

He filled up the glasses, and Ca- 
therine dried her eyes, muttering, 
however, as she did so: 

“ And to think that those robbers 


are the cause of all this! But let 
them come! They will rue it.” 

The old wine, however, cheered 
all, and Gaspard told the story of 
Bautzen, Lutzen, Leipsic, and Ha- 
nau, where conscripts fought like 
veterans, winning victory after vic- 
tory until treason ruined all. 

Every one listened in silence. 
Jean-Claude’s eyes flashed as he 
heard how rivers were forded and 
crossed amid storms of shells and 
bullets ; how batteries were carried 
by the bayonet alone; and how hus- 
sars and cossacks were hurled back 
from the steady squares. The doc- 
tor inquired particularly about the 
positions of the field-hospitals ; Ma- 
terne and his sons bent forward with 
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ears erect, and lips pressed tight to- 
gether, fearing to lose a word ; Ca- 
therine looked with pride upon a 
son who had borne a part in scenes 
over which ages will grieve or re- 
joice ; and the ardor of all present 
mounted to the highest pitch as 
more than one muttered that the 
end was not yet. 

At length the hour for Gaspard’s 
departure arrived. He arose, but 
when Louise clung to his neck and 
with sobs implored him to stay, the 
color left his cheeks. 

“T am a soldier,” he said; “my 
name is Gaspard Lefevre; I love 
thee a thousand times better than 
my life; but I must not disgrace 
that name.” 

He unclasped her arms, and Hul- 
lin tore them apart. 

“Well said!” cried the old sabot- 
maker; “and spoken as a man 
should speak.” 

Catherine buckled the knapsack 
on her son’s back ; she did so calm- 
ly, but her brows were knitted, and 
she tried hard to press her quivering 
lips tightly together, while two great 
tears rolled down her wrinkled 
cheeks. 

“ Go—go—my child,” she sobbed, 
“and take your mother’s blessing 
with you, and if it should be the will 
of God that—that—” 

But the poor woman’s stout heart 
could sustain her no longer; she 
burst into an agony of weeping. 
Gaspard seized his musket, and, 
covering his eyes with his hand, 
rushed from the house. 

All this while the men from the 
Sarre with picks and their axes were 
making their way up along the Val- 
tin path. The sounds of their voices 
could already be heard, as _ they 
laughed and jested as if on the way 
to a festival, and not to privation, 
danger, and death. 
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CHAPTER X. 


But while Hullin and his moun- 
taineers were thus preparing for 
battle, where was the tin-crowned 
King of Diamonds—Yegof the Fool? 
Wandering barefoot over the snow- 
covered paths, his breast open to the 
cutting winds, cold, hungry, and com- 
panionless, save for his grim friend 
the raven. 

Night was approaching, the cold 
growing keener and keener; even 
the fox seemed to shiver as he pur- 
sued his unseen prey, and the fa- 
mished birds of prey had hidden 
themselves in the rocky nooks of the 
mountains. But the fool, his raven 
upon his shoulder, kept on—on— 
talking to himself, gesticulating 


wildly, from Holderloch to Sonne- 
berg, from Sonneberg to Blutfeld. 
And that very night, Robin, the 
old herdsman of Bois-de-Chéne, saw 
a strange and fearful sight. 
A few days before, having been 


surprised by the snows at the bottom 
of the gorge of Blutfeld, he left his 
wagon behind him and drove home 
the cattle, but finding upon his ar- 
rival that he had forgotten his sheep- 
skin cloak, he started at about four 
o’clock that evening to seek it. 
Blutfeld is a narrow gorge be- 
tween Schneeberg and Grosmann, 
bordered by pointed rocks. <A 
thread of water winds its way through 
the valley, in summer and winter, 
and on its sides, among the grey 
rocks, spots of good pasturage are 
found: but the place is rarely visit- 
ed; something weird and ghostly 
seems to hang over it, and the cold, 
white light of a winter’s moon serves 
to intensify its sinister aspect. ‘T'ra- 
dition says that here was fought a 
great battle between the Triboci and 
the Germans, who, under a chief 
named Luitprandt, attempted to 
penetrate into Gaul. It tells how 


the Triboci from the peaks around 
flung huge stones upon their foes, 
crushing them by thousands, and 
that from the frightful carnage the 
defile derived its name—Blutfeld— 
the field of blood. Rusted spear- 
heads, broken helmets, and cross- 
handled swords two ells in length 
are yet found there. 

At night, when the moonlight falls 
upon the snow-covered rocks, when 
the wind whistles through the bare 
bushes, the cries of the surprised 
Germans seem borne upon the air, 
mingled with the wailing of their 
women and the neighing of steeds, 
and the rattling of chariots through 
the defile. The Triboci ceased not 
from the slaughter for two entire 
days, and on the third they retired 
to their homes, every man bending 
beneath the weight of his booty. 

Such was the legend of the gorge 
which Robin reached just as the 
moon was rising. 

The good man had a hundred 
times descended to its depths, but 
never had it seemed so bright or 
so ghastly. His wagon, at the bot 
tom, seemed one of those masses of 
rock under which the invaders were 
crushed. It stood at the entrance 
of the valley, behind a thick clump 
of bushes, and the little stream 
dashed along by it, flashing like a 
thousand swords. The old herds- 
man soon found his cloak and an 
old hatchet too, which he had re- 
garded as lost ; but, when he turned 
to depart, his blood ran cold. 

A tall figure was advancing straight 
toward him. Behind it followed 
five grey wolves, two full-grown and 
three young. He recognized Yegof, 
and at first thought the wolves were 
dogs. They followed the fool step 
by step, but he seemed not to see 
them ; his raven flew about, now in 
the clear moonlight, now in the dark 
shadows of the rocks; the wolves, 
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with glittering eyes, sniffed the air 
as if scenting their prey. The fool 
lifted his sceptre. 

Robin darted like a flash into his 
wagon unobserved. Yegof advanc- 
ed down the valley as if walking 
some great castle-hall, and the raven 
with glittering black plumage flew to 
the branch of a dead tree near by, 
and there perched, and seemed to 
listen. 

It was a strange scene, Robin 
thought. If the fool slipped, if he 
fell, there was an end of him; the 
wolves would instantly devour him. 

But in the middle of the gorge, 
Yegof turned and sat down upon a 
stone, and the five wolves sat around 
him in the snow. 

Then the fool, raising his sceptre, 
addressed them, calling each one by 
name, and they replied with mourn- 
ful howlings. 

“Ha, child, Bléed, Merweg, and 
you, my old Siramar,” he cried, “ here 
we are once more together! You 
have grown fat ; you have had good 
cheer in Germany, have you not?” 

Stretching his arm, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, over the moonlit val- 
ley, he continued: ° 

“Remember ye not the great bat- 
tle ?” 

One of the wolves howled plain- 
tively as if in reply ; then another, 
and at last all five together. 

This lasted full ten minutes, the 
raven the while sitting motionless on 
its withered branch. Robin would 
have fled, but dared not. 

Still the wolves howled, and the 
echoes. of Blutfeld replied to their 
chorus, until at last the largest ceas- 
ed, and the rest followed his example. 
Yegof spoke again: 

“ Ay ; ’tis a sorrowful story. There 
runs the stream that overflowed with 
our blood ; but others fell too, and 
for three days and three nights their 
women tore their hair. But how the 
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accursed dogs triumphed in their vic- 
tory !” 

The fool seized his crown and 
dashed it upon the ground; then, 
sighing, stooped and placed it again 
upon his head. The wolves sat as 
if listening attentively, and the largest 
again howled mournfully. 

“ Thou art hungry, Siramar,” said 
Yegof, as if replying to him ; “ but re- 
joice; flesh will soon be yours in 
plenty; the battle will again be 
fought. Our war-cry was long hush- 
ed, but the hour is near, and it will 
again shake these mountains, and you 
shall again be warriors; you shall 
again own these valleys. The air is 
full of the shrieks of women, of the 
flashing of swords, the creaking of 
wagons. They rushed down upon 


us and we were surrounded; your 
bones sleep here on every side, but 
your children are coming ; rejoice ! 
sing, sing !” 


And he himself began to howl like 


a wolf, and his hearers took up the 
savage strain. 

These cries, growing every mo- 
ment more horrible, the reverberating 
echoes, the motionless rocks, white 
and ghastly, or buried in blackness 
and gloom, the bare branches bend- 
ing beneath their load of snow—all 
filled the old herdsman with speech- 
less horror. 

But the scene soon ended. Yegof 
spoke no more, but moved slowly 
with his strange train toward Haz- 
lach, and the raven, uttering a hoarse 
cry, spread its sable wings and fol- 
lowed through the dark blue air. 

All disappeared like a dream, but 
for a long time Robin could hear the 
howling growing fainter and further 
away. It had, however, ceased for 
nearly half an hour, and the silence 
of a winter night taken its place, be- 
fore the good man dared leave his 
wagon, and make at his best speed 
for the farm-house. 
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Arriving at Bois-de-Chéne he found 
every one excited and busy. They 
were about killing an ox for the Do- 
non men, and Hullin, Doctor Lorquin, 
and Louise had departed with those 
from the Sarre. Catherine was hav- 
ing her great four-horse wagon load- 
ed with bread, meat, and brandy, and 
all were busy in the preparations. 

Robin would not tell any one of 
his adventure. It seemed, even to 
himself, so incredible that he dared 
not speak of it. The whole affair 
puzzled him sorely, and it was not 
until he was lying in his crib in the 
stable that he concluded that Yegof 
had some time or other captured and 
tamed a litter of wolves, to whom he 
uttered his folly as men sometimes 
speak to their dogs ; but the rencoun- 
ter left a superstitious dread in his 
mind, and even years after, the honest 
old man could not speak of it with- 
-out a shudder. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ALL Hullin’s orders had been car- 
ried out. The defiles of Zorn and 
of the Sarre were securely guarded, 
and that of Blanru, the extreme point 
of their position, had been placed in 
a state of defence by Jean-Claude 
himself and the three hundred men 
who formed his principal force. 

Thither, on the eastern slope of 
Donon, near Grandfontaine, must we 
wend our way. 

Above the main road, which winds 
up the mountain for two thirds of its 
height, might be seen a farm-house, 
surrounded by a few acres of cultivat- 
ed land—a large flat-roofed building, 
belonging to Pelsly, the Anabaptist. 
The stables and barn were behind, 
toward the summit of the mountain. 

Here was the camp of our parti- 
sans. Beneath them Jay Grandfon- 
taine and Framont, locked in a nar- 
row ravine ; further on, at a turn of 
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the valley, was Shirmeck, with its 
piles of feudal ruins ; still further La 
Bruche stretched onward into the 
grey mists of Alsace. To their left 
rose the sterile peak of Donon, cover- 
ed with huge rocks and a few stunted 
firs. Before them lay the road, made 
impassable by the wearing away of 
the earth caused by the melting 
snow, and by huge trees, with all 
their branches on, thrown across it. 

It was a scene of stern grandeur. 
Not a living thing appeared on all 
the long road ; the countryseemed a 
desert, and only a few scattered fires, 
sending their long wreaths of smoke 
toward the sky, showed the position 
of the bivouac. 

For three days had the moun. 
taineers been awaiting the enemy, 
and the delay had told not a little 
upon their ardor. When, therefore, 
at about eight in the morning, the 
sentinels descried a man coming to- 
ward them, waving his hat, expecta- 
tion at once stood on tiptoe, and 
messengers were at once despatched 
for Hullin, who since one o’clock had 
been sleeping in the farm-house, on 
a wide mattress, side by side with 
Doctor Lorquin and his dog Pluto. 

The cause of the commotion was 
Nickel Bentz, the old forester of La 
Houpe, and Hullin at once saluted 
him with— 

“Well, Nickel, what tidings ?” 

“Nothing, master Jean-Claude, 
save that toward Phalsbourg there is 
a noise asof a storm. Labarbe says 
it is artillery; for all night long we 
saw flashes like lightning in the wood 
of Hildehouse, and this morning the 
plain is covered with grey clouds.” 

“The city is attacked !” exclaimed 
Hullin ; “but from the Lutzelstein 
side. They are trying to cut it off. 
The allies are there ; Alsace is over- 
run.” 

Then turning to Materne, who 
stood behind him, he added. 
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“We can remain no longer in un- 
certainty. Make a reconnoissance 
with your two sons.” 

The old hunter’s face lighted up. 

“Good !” he cried. “ We will have 
a chance to stretch our legs and bring 
down an Austrian or Cossack or two 
before we return.” 

“Steady, my friend,” said Jean- 
Claude sternly ; “ you must not think 
of bringing down Cossacks, but only 
of observing what is going on. Frantz 
and Kasper will be armed, but you 
will leave your rifle, and powder-horn, 
and hunting-knife here.” 

“Leave my arms here, Jean- 
Claude! And why ?” 

“Because you must go into the 
villages ; and if you are caught there 
armed, you would be shot at once.” 

“ Shot ?” 

“Yes, shot. We are not regular 
troops ; they will not make prison- 
ers of us ; we can expect no quarter. 
You will follow the Shirmeck road, and 
your sons will follow you in the copse, 
half a rifle-shot off. If any maraud- 
ers should attack you, they wi!l come 
to your aid; but if a detachment 
meet you, they will let you be taken.” 

“Let me be taken !” cried the old 
man indignantly. “I would like to 
see them do so.” 

“Obey orders, Materne. An un- 
armed man will be released ; an arm- 
ed one shot. I need not tell you not 


to let those Germans know you come 


as a spy.” 

“T understand, Jean-Claude, and 
although I never parted yet with my 
rifle, you may take it, and my horn 
and knife. Who will lend me a 
blouse and staff ?” 

Nickel Bentz pulled off his blue 
smock-frock and hat, and -passed 
them to the old man; and when he 
had donned them, no one would im- 
agine the old hunter to be other than 
a simple peasant of the mountains. 

His two sons, proud to be selected 


for such an expedition, reprimed their 
pieces, fixed their long, straight, wild- 
boar bayonets, and tried their hunt- 
ing-knives in the sheaths ; then, as- 
sured that everything was in proper 
order, they turned to go, their eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 

“Do not forget Jean-Claude’s 
words,” said Doctor Lorquin; “a 
German more or less makes little 
difference among a hundred thou- 
sand, but we should find it difficult 
to replace you.” 

“Fear nothing, doctor,” replied 
old Materne. “ My boys are hunters, 
and know how to bide their time, and 
profit by any chance that offers. And 
now, forward ; we must be back be- 
fore night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


MaTERNE and his sons pursued 
their way for a long distance in si- 
lence. The weather was fine; the 
winter sun shone on the dazzling 
snow without thawing it, so that the 
path was firm and solid. Afar off, 
in the valley, the tall firs, pointed 
rocks, and the roofs of the houses, 
with their hanging icicles and little 
glittering windows and steep gables, 
were sharply outlined in the clear air, 
and in the street of Grandfontaine 
they could see a troop of young girls 
around the wash-house, and a few 
old men in cotton caps smoking their 
pipes at their cottage doors ; but of all 
the busy life so plainly seen, not a 
sound reached their ears. 

The old hunter halted at the edge 
of the wood, saying: 

“T will go down to the village, to 
Dubreuil’s, the keeper of the Pine- 
Cone.” 

He pointed with his staff to a long 
white building, with floors and win- 
dows surrounded by a yellow border, 
and a pine branch hanging from the 
wall by way of sign. 
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“Wait for me here,” said the old 
man, “unless I come to the door and 
raise my hat, when you may follow, 
and take a glass of wine with me.” 
He descended the snow-covered 
mountain-side, gained the plain, and 
crossed the village common, and his 
two boys, resting upon their pieces, 
saw him enter the inn. A few mo- 
ments after, he reappeared on the 
threshold and raised his hat. Fif 
teen minutes after, they had rejoined 
their father in the large hall of the 
Pine-Cone—a long, low room, warmed 
by a huge stove on the sanded floor, 
Except for the presence of the 
innkeeper, Dubreuil, the fattest and 
most apoplectic man in the Vosges, 
with little round eyes, a flat nose, and 
a triple chin falling upon his breast— 
except, I say, for the presence of this 
redoubtable personage, who was sit- 
ting in a large arm-chair near the 
fire, Materne found himself alone 
when he entered the inn. He or- 


dered the glasses filled as the old 


clock struck nine, and the wooden 
cock upon it flapped his wings with 
a strange rusty noise. 

“Good morning, Father Dubreuil!” 
said both the young men. 

“Good morning, my boys, good 
morning !” replied the inn-keeper, in 
an oily voice, smiling an oily smile. 
“ Any news ?” 

“No, faith,” answered Kasper. 
“Winter is upon us, the season for 
boar-hunting.” 

Then both, placing their rifles in 
a corner of the window, at hand in 
case of need, sat down at a table op- 
posite their father, and drank, say- 
ing, “To our health!” as they had 
been taught to be always careful to do. 

“So,” said Materne, turning to the 
innkeeper, and apparently resuming 
a conversation that had been inter- 
rupted, “ you think, Father Dubreuil, 
that we may hunt without fear in the 
wood of Baronies ?” 
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“Oh! as for that I can’t say,” re- 
plied mine host, shrugging his shoul- 
ders ; “I only know that at present 
the Allies have not got beyond Mut- 
zig. But they don’t injure any one; 
but receive all well-disposed people 
—who wish to fight the usurper.” 

“The usurper? Who is that?” 

“Eh? Why, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the usurper, to be sure. Look on the 
wall there.” 

He pointed to a large placard 
hanging near the clock. 

“ Look there, and you will see that 
the Austrians are our true friends.” 

Old Materne’s brows knitted, but 
he repressed his feelings, and said, 

“ But I cannot read, Monsieur Du- 
breuil, nor my boys. Explain the mat- 
ter to us.” 

Then the old publican, raising him- 
self with much difficulty from his arm- 
chair, and puffing like a porpoise with 
the unwonted exertion, placed him- 
self before the placard, with his arms 
folded across his enormous breast, 
and ina majestic tone read a procla- 
mation of the allied sovereigns set- 
ting forth that they, said sovereigns, 
were waging war against Napoleon 
and not against France, and that, 
consequently, it behoved all good 
people to remain at home and to 
mind their own business, under pain 
of having their houses, goods, and 
chattels pillaged and burnt, and them- 
selves shot. 

The three hunters listened to al? 
this, and then looked at each other. 

When Dubreuil had finished read- 
ing, he again took his seat, saying, 

“Well, you see now, do you not?” 

“Where did you get that?” asked 
Kasper. 

“Tt is posted everywhere.” 

“We are glad to hear it,” said Ma- 
terne, pressing the arm of Frantz, who 
had risen with flaming eyes. “Do 
you want some fire, Frantz? Here is 
my steel.” 
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Frantz sat down, and the old man 
proceeded good-humoredly, 

“And so, our good friends, the 
Austrians, will take nothing from us?” 

“Well-disposed people have no- 

thing to fear, but those who rise in 
arms are stripped of everything ; 
which is only right, for it is not just 
that the good should suffer for the 
bad. Thus, for instance, you would 
be very well received at the allied 
headquarters ; you know the country 
and could serve as guides, for which 
you would be well paid.” 
" There was a moment of silence ; 
again the three hunters gazed at each 
other; the father placed his hands 
upon the table, as if beseeching his 
sons to remain calm, but he himself 
was pale with rage. 

The innkeeper, perceiving nothing 
of this, continued, 

“You have more reason to fear in 
the woods of Baronies those villains 
of Dagsberg, of the Sarre, and of 
Blanru, who have revolted, and wish 
to commence ’93 over again.” 

“ Are you sure they have ?” asked 
Materne, struggling hard to contain 
himself. 

“Am I sure? You have only to 
look out the window and you will see 
them on the Donon road. They have 
captured the Anabaptist, Pelsly, and 
bound him to the foot of his bed ; 
they are pillaging, stealing, destroy- 
ing the roads ; but let them beware! 
In a few days they will have their 
hands full, and it is not with a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand, men they will 
have to deal, but with hundreds of 
thousands. ‘They will all be hung.” 

Materne arose. 

“Tt is time for us to be on our 
way,” said he shortly. “By two 
o'clock we must be in the woods. 
Farewell, Father Dubreuil.” 

All three rushed out, anger chok- 
ing them. 

“Reflect well upon what I told 
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you,” cried the innkeeper, from his 
arm-chair. 

Once without, Materne turned 
with quivering lips, and cried, 

“If I had not restrained myself, 
I would have broken the bottle over 
his head.” 

“ And I,” said Frantz, “ would have 
thrust my bayonet through his body.” 

Kasper still stood at the threshold, 
hesitating. His fingers clutched the 
hilt of his hunting-knife, and his eyes 
were almost savage in their glare ; 
but the old man seized him by the 
arm and dragged him away, saying : 

“ Away! We will meet the wretch 
again. To advise me to betray my 
country! Hullin said well when he 
told us to be on our guard.” 

They passed down the street gaz- 
ing fiercely around. 

At the end of the village, opposite 
the ancient cross, and near the 
church, they halted. Materne then, 
somewhat calmed, showed his sons 
the path which winds around Phra- 
mond, through the bushes, and 
said : 

“You will take that foot-path. I 
will follow the road to Schirmeck, 
going slowly, so that you may get 
there as soon as I.” 

They separated, and the old hunt- 
er walked thoughtfully on, his head 
bowed, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, wondering all the 
while how he managed to restrain 
himself from breaking the inn-keep- 
er’s head. From time to time herds 
of cattle passed him, and flocks of 
sheep and goats, all on their way 
to the mountain. They came from 
Wisch, from Urmatt, and even from 
Mutzig, and the poor animals seemed 
scarcely able to move. 

“Where are you going so fast ?” 
cried the old hunter to the sad-look- 
ing herdsmen. ‘“ Have you not heard 
the proclamation of the Russians 
and Austrians ?” 
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But they seemed in no humor for 
jesting, and replied : 

“Tt is easy for you to laugh at us. 
Proclamations indeed! We know 
what they are worth. Those Rus- 
sians and Austrians are pillaging and 
stealing all they can lay hands on ; 
laying forced contributions, carrying 
off horses, cows, cattle, wagons.” 

“ Hold there ; it cannot be possi- 
ble !” returned Materne. “They are 
the saviours of France ; her brave, 
good friends. I cannot believe it. 
Such a beautiful proclamation !” 

“ Go down into Alsace and see !” 

The poor fellows went on, dragging 
themselves wearily along, while the 
old hunter laughed bitterly. 

As he approached Schirmeck, 
things grew worse. Wagons, cattle, 
horses, even flocks of geese, throng- 
ed the road, mingled with women and 
children, carrying whatever of their 
household effects they could bear off, 
and often beating their breasts and 


tearing their hair. The air was filled 
with wailing and lamentation, while 
ever and anon a cry arose, 


“We are lost! The Cossacks! 
the Cossacks !” 

These words of fear passed like 
lightning through the mass ; women 
fainted, children stood up in the 
wagons to see further along the road, 
and Materne blushed for the coward- 
ice of people who might have made a 
stout defence against the enemy. 

Just outside Schirmeck, Frantz and 
Kasper rejoined their father, and all 
three entered the tavern of the Gold- 
en Key, kept by the widow Faltaux. 

The poor woman and her two 
daughters were standing at the win- 
dow gazing at the flight, and wring- 
ing their hands ; for indeed the tu- 
mult was increasing every moment, 
and now cattle, men, and wagons fair- 
ly blocked the street, and shouts, 
screams, and even curses, arose on 
all sides. 
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Materne pushing open the door 
and seeing the three women standing 
pale, groaning, more dead than alive, 
struck his staffangrily upon the floor, 
and cried : 

** Are you becoming mad, Mother 
Faltaux! You, who should set your 
daughters a good example? It is 
shameful !” 

The old woman turned round and 
replied in a heart-broken voice : 

“Ah Materne! If you only 
knew—” ; 

“Knew what? The enemy are 
coming, but they won’t eat you.” 

“No, but they will devour all I 
have! Old Ursula, of Schlestadt, 
arrived here last night, and says 
they are never satisfied. Ah! those 
Russians and Austrians—” 

**But where are they?” cried the 
old hunter. “I have not yet seen 
one.” 

“ They are in Alsace, near Urmatt, 
on their way hither.” 

“Well,” observed Kasper, “before 
they arrive you may give us a cup of 
wine ; here is a crown for you ; you 
can hide it more easily than your 
casks.” 

One of the daughters went to the 
cellar to bring the refreshment, and 
at the same time several strangers 
entered. One was a seller of alma- 
nacs, from Strasbourg ; the others 
were a wagoner from Sarrebriick, 
and two or three people from Mut- 
zig, Wisch, and Shirmeck, who were 
flying with their cattle: all seemed 
completely jaded. 

They sat down at the same table, 
opposite the windows, so that they 
might look out upon the road, and, 
the wine served, each began to tell 
all he knew. One said that the Cos- 
sacks had fired a village in Alsace, 
because candles were refused them 
for dessert after dinner ; another that 
the Calmucks ate soap for cheese, 
and that many of them drank brandy 
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by the pint, afterputting handfuls of 
pepper in it; that their filthiness was 
beyond description ; and that every- 
thing had to be hidden from them, for 
that there was nothing they would 
not devour. The stories these good 
people told, of what they had seen 
with their own eyes, seemed almost 
incredible. 

Toward noon, the old hunter and 
his sons rose to depart, when sud- 
denly a cry, louder than any they had 
yet heard, arose without, 

“The Cossacks! The Cossacks !” 

The entire party rushed to the 
door, except the three hunters, who 
contented themselves with opening a 
window and looking out. Every one 
was now fleeing across the fields ; 
men, flocks, and wagons were scat- 
tering, like autumn leaves before the 
wind. In less than five minutes the 
road was clear, except in the village 
street, where the crowd was jammed 
and blocked by its mass. Materne 
gazed for a while and then shut the 
window. 

“T see nothing,” he said. 

“Nor I,” replied Kasper. 

“T see how it is,” cried the old 
hunter ; “fear adds to the enemy’s 
strength ; and fear,” he added, shrug- 
ging his shoulders disdainfully, “is a 
miserable thing. We have only one 
poor life to lose. Let us go.” 

They left the inn, the old man 
taking the road to the top of Hirsch- 
berg, his sons following. They soon 
reached the edge of the woods, and 
Materne sought the highest point, 
whence he might obtain a view of the 
plain ; for he utterly despised the wild 
tales of the fugitives he had met. 

When they reached the summit 
of the mountain—which forms a 
sort of promontory extending into 
the plain—they could see distinctly 
the enemy’s position, three leagues 
away, between Urmatt and Lutzel- 
house, like long black lines upon the 
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snow; further on, the artillery and 
baggage appeared in dark masses. 
Other lines and masses were winding 
among the villages, and, notwith- 
standing the distance, the flashing of 
bayonets told that a column was on 
the march to Wisch. 

After long gazing at the picture 
before him, the old hunter said 
thoughtfully : 

“ There are at least thirty thousand 
men yonder, They are advancing 
toward us, and we shall be assailed 
to-morrow, or the day after at the 
latest. It will be no holiday work 
to check them, my boys; but if they 
have numbers, we have a good posi- 
tion, and in such masses as those 
there will be no balls lost.” 

Having made these reflections, he 
measured the height of the sun, and 
added : 

“Tt is now two o’clock, and we 
know all we want to know. Let us 
return to the bivouac.” 

The young men slung their rifles 
upon their backs, and, leaving the 
valley of the Broque to the left, they 
pushed up the steep ascent of Hengs- 
bach and descended on the further 
side, without following any path 
through the snow, but guiding them- 
selves solely by the peaks, to cut 
short their journey. 

They had thus proceeded for about 
two hours ; the winter sun was droop- 
ing to the horizon, and night was fast 
approaching, but calm and light. 
They had only to cross the solitary 
gorge of Riel, which forms a wide 
circular basin in the midst of the 
forest, enclosing a blue lake, often 
the resort of the roebuck. 

Suddenly, as they left the cover 
of the trees, the old man stopped 
short behind a clump of bushes. 

“ Hist !” 

He pointed to the little lake, which 
was covered with a thin and transpa- 
rent coating of ice. A strange spec- 
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tacle greeted their eyes. Twenty 
Cossacks, with matted yellow beards, 
heads covered with old funnel-shaped 
caps of the skin of some animal, and 
long ragged cloaks hanging from their 
shoulders, were before them, seated 
on their little horses. Their stirrups 
were simply looped ropes, and the 
steeds, with long manes, thin tails, 
and flanks matted with yellow, black, 
and white, looked not unlike goats. 
Some of the riders were armed only 
with long lances, others with sabres, 
others with merely a hatchet hanging 
by a cord from their saddle, and a 
large horse-pistol in their belt. Some 
gazed with ecstasy upon the lines of 
green firs, and one tall, lean fellow 
was breaking the ice with the butt of 
his spear, while his horse drank. 
Others dismounted, and began to re- 
move the snow preparatory to en- 
camping. 

They formed a singular picture 
—those men from afar, with their 
bronzed features, flat foreheads and 
noses, and grey fluttering rags, as 
they stood by the side of the lake 
under the tall tree-covered crags. It 
seemed a glimpse of another world 
than the one we live in, and as the 
three hunters gazed and caught the 
sounds of their uncouth speech, curi- 
osity for a while mastered all other 
feelings. But Kasper and Frantz 
soon fixed their long bayonets on 
their rifles and retired once more 
into the cover of the woods. They 
reached a rock some twenty feet 
high, which Materne climbed ; then, 
after a few words exchanged in a low 
voice, Kasper examined his priming, 
slowly brought his piece to his shoul- 
der, and aimed, while his brother 
stood by ready to follow his exam- 
ple. 

The Cossack whose horse was 
-drinking was about two hundred 
paces from our little party. The re- 
port of the rifle rang through the 
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forest and awoke the deep echoes 
of the gorge, and the horseman bent 
forward and disappeared beneath the 
ice of the lake. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the stupefaction which seemed to 
seize the, band. The echoes rolled 
like a volley of musketry ; the dis- 
mounted barbarians bounded on 
their steeds, gazing wildly around, 
while a thick wreath of smoke rolled 
above the clump of trees behind 
which the hunters stood. 

Kasper had in a moment reloaded, 
but at the same instant the Cossacks 
dashed toward the slope of Hartz, 
following in single file and shouting 
savagely, “ Hurrah! Hurrah !” 

They disappeared like a flash, and 
as Kasper aimed again the last horse 
disappeared in the woods. 

The steed of the dead Cossack 
stood alone by the lake. His fallen 
master’s foot yet remained in the 
stirrup, although the body was sub- 
merged in the water. 

Materne listened on his rock, and 
then said joyfully : 

“They are gone! Let us press 
on. Frantz, remain here for a while. 
If any should return—” 

But despite this direction all three 
ran to where the horse yet stood, and 
Materne, seizing the animal’s bridle, 
cried : 

“Now, old fellow, we will teach 
thee to speak French. These Cos- 
sacks have famous horses, my boys,” 
he continued, “and when I am too 
old to go afoot, I will keep this-one to 
hunt with.” 

“ Let us go,” cried Kasper. 

Toward six o’clock they heard the 
first challenge of their sentinels : 

“Who goes there ?” 

“France!” answered Materne, ad- 
vancing. 

He was soon recognized, and all 
rushed forth to meet the three hunt- 
ers. Hullin himself, as curious as 
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the rest, came out with Doctor Lor- 
quin. The partisans stood around 
the horse, gazing with looks of won- 
der and admiration. 

“Tt is a Cossack’s,” said Hullin, 
squeezing his old friend’s hand. 

“Ves, Jean-Claude ; we captured it 
at the pond of Riel. Kasper shot its 
master.” 

Kasper, leaning upon his rifle, 
seemed well pleased with his prize, 
and old Materne, rubbing his hands, 
added : 

“We were determined to bring 
something back with us, for my boys 
and I never return empty-handed.” 

Hullin took him aside, and they 
entered the farm-house together, 


while the young hunters gratified the 
curiosity of their comrades. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuat whole night long the little 
farm of the Anabaptist was filled 
with partisans going and coming. 

Hullin had established his head- 
quarters in the large hall of the 
eround floor of the house ; on this 
floor, too, was the hospital, and the 
farm people occupied the upper sto- 
ries. 

Although the night was calm and 
innumerable stars shone in the sky, 
the cold was so keen that the frost 
seemed almost an inch thick upon the 
window-panes. 

Without, the cry of “Who goes 
there?” occasionally broke the still- 
ness, while ever and anon the howl- 
ing of wolves was borne on the air 
from the neighboring peaks; for 
since 1812 wolves had followed our 
armies by hundreds, and now, stretch- 
ed on the snow, their pointed muz- 
zles between their fore-paws, they 
called from Grosmann to Donon, 
and from Donon to Grosmann, until 
the breeze seemed filled with their 
plaintive cries. More than one 
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mountaineer grew pale as he listened 
to them, and muttered : 

“Tt is the song of death ; he scents 
the battle from afar, and calls us to 
follow him.” 

Then the cattle lowed in their 
stables, and the horses neighed with 
affright. 

Some thirty fires were burning on 
the plateau where was the camp; 
the old Anabaptist’s wood-pile had 
paid tribute, and log after log was 
heaped on ; but though the face might 
scorch, the back quivered with the 
cold, and frost hung from the beards 
and moustaches of those who stood 
warming their backs. 

Hullin, in the house, sat before the 
great fir table, absorbed in thought. 
From the latest reports he had re- 
ceived, he was convinced that the 
first attack would be made the next 
day. He had had cartridges distri- 
buted, had doubled the sentries, or- 
dered patrols through the mountain, 
and fixed the posts of all along the 
abatis. He had also caused Pio- 
rette, Jerome of Saint-Quirin, and La- 
barbe to send their best marksmen 
to him. 

The hall where he sat was lit by 
a dim lantern, and full of snow ; and 
every moment his officers came and 
went, their hats drawn far down over 
their heads, and icicles hanging from 
their beards. 

“Master Jean-Claude, something 
is moving near Grandfontaine ; we 
can hear horses galloping.” 

“Master Jean-Claude, the brandy 
is frozen.” 

“ Master Jean-Claude, many of the 
men are without powder.” 

Such were the reports and com- 
plaints that every moment assailed 
the leader’s ears. 

“Watch well toward Grandfon- 
taine and change the sentries on that 
side every half-hour.” 

“ Thaw the brandy at the fires.” 
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“Wait until Dives comes ; he has 
ammunition. Distribute what cart- 
ridges remain, and let all who have 
more than twenty rounds divide the 
surplus among their comrades.” 

And so the night passed. 

Toward five in the morning Kas- 
per reported that Marc-Dives with 
a load of cartridges, Catherine Le- 
fevre, and a detachment from La- 
barbe had arrived and were at the 
farm. 

The news eased the old sabot- 
maker’s mind, for he feared greatly 
the result of a delay in the supplies. 
He rose at once and went out with 
Kasper. 

At the approach of day, huge 
masses of fog had begun to rise from 
the valley ; the fires crackled in the 
damp air, and all around lay the 
sleeping mountaineers. All was 
silent, and a cloud, purple or grey, 
as the fire rose or fell, hung around 
each bivouac. Further off, the dim 
outlines of the sentinels could be 
seen as they paced to and fro with 
arms shouldered, or stood gazing 
into the misty abysses. 

To the right, fifty yards beyond 
the last fire, horses were neighing, 
and men stamping to keep their feet 
warm. 

“ Master Jean-Claude is com- 
ing,” said Kasper approaching the 
group. 

One of the partisans had just 
thrown a bundle of dry sticks upon 
the fire, and bythe light of the blaze 
Hullin saw Marc-Dives and his 
twelve men on horseback, standing 
sabre in hand, motionless around 
their charge. Catherine was further 
on, half covered with the straw of 
her wagon, her back leaning against 
a large cask; behind her were a 
huge pot, a gridiron, a fresh-killed 
hog ready for cooking, and some 
strings of onions and cabbages for 
soup. All started for a moment from 
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the darkness, and disappeared again 
as the blaze fell. 

Dives left his party and rode for- 
ward. 

“Ts that you, Jean-Claude?” 

“Yes, Marc.” 

“T have already several thousand 
cartridges. Hexe-Baizel is working 
night and day.” 

“Good! good !” 

“ And Catherine Lefevre is here 
with provisions.” 

“We shall need all, Marc. 
battle is near.” 

“T do not doubt it ; we shall not 
have long to wait. But where shall 
I put the powder ?” 

“Yonder ; under the shed, behind 
the house. Is that you, Catherine ?” 

“It is indeed, Jean-Claude. A 
cold morning.” 

“ Always the same, Catherine. Do 
you fear nothing ?” 

“ Would I be a woman if I lacked 
curiosity ? I must see all that is going 
on, you know.” 

“Yes, you have always excuses 
for your good deeds.” 

“ Nocompliments, Hullin. People 
cannot live on air, and I have taken 
my measures. Yesterday we killed 
an ox—poor Schwartz—he weighed 
nine hundred, and I have brought a 
quarter for soup. Let me warm my- 
self.” 

She threw the reins to Duchene and 
alighted, saying : 

“Those fires yonder are a pretty 
sight, but where is Louise ?” 

“ Louise has passed the night mak- 
ing bandages with Pelsly’s two 
daughters. She is there in the hos- 
pital, where you see my lantern shin- 
ing.” 

“Poor child !” said Catherine ; “I 
will run and help her. It will warm 
me.” 

Hullin gazing at her retreating 
figure could only mutter, “ What a 
woman! What a woman!” 


The 
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Dives and his men took the pow- 
der to the shed ; and what was Jean- 
Claude’s surprise, on approaching the 
nearest fire, to see the fool Yegof, his 
crown upon his head, gravely sitting 
upon a stone, his feet at the embers, 
and his rags draped around him like 
a royal mantle. 

Nothing could be stranger than 
his figure. He was the only one 
waking there, and seemed a barba- 
rian king surrounded by his sleeping 
horde. 

Hullin, however, only saw the fool, 
and gently placing his hand upon his 
shoulder, said in a tone of ironical 
respect: 

“Hail, Yegof! thou art come to 
offer us the aid of thine invincible 
arm and the help of thy numberless 
armies !” 

The fool, without showing the 
least surprise, answered : 

“That depends upon thee, Hullin. 
Thy fate and that of thy people 
around thee are in thy hands. I 
have checked my wrath, and I 
leave it to thee to pronounce the 
sentence.” 

“What sentence?” 
Claude. 

The fool, without replying, con- 
tinued in a low and solemn tone : 

“We are here now, aS we were 
sixteen hundred years ago, on the 
eve of a great battle. Then I, the 
chief of so many nations, came to 
thy clan to demand a passage—” 

“Sixteen hundred years ago!” in- 
terrupted Hullin ; “that would make 
us fearfully old, Yegof. But no mat- 
ter; go on.” 

“Ves,” said the fool; “but thine 
obstinacy would hear nothing ; hun- 
dreds of dead lie at Blutfeld ; they 
cry for vengeance !” 

“Ah! yes, Blutfeld,” said Jean- 
Claude ; “it is an old story ; I have 
heard you tell it before.” 


asked Jean- 
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Yegof rose with flushed face and 
flashing eyes. 

“Darest thou boast of thy vic- 
tory?” he cried. “But beware, be- 
ware! Blood calls for blood !” 

Then his tone softened, and he 
added : 

“Listen! I would not harm thee ; 
thou art brave, and the children of 
thy race may mingle their blood 
with mine. I desire thy alliance— 
thou knowest it.” 

“He is coming back to Louise,” 
thought Jean-Claude, and, foreseeing 
another demand in form, he said: 

“Yegof, I am sorry, but I must 
leave you ; I have so many things to 
see to—” 

The fool bent an angry look on 
him. 

“Dost refuse me thy daughter ?” 
he cried, raising his finger solemnly. 

“We will talk of it hereafter.” 

“ Thou refusest !” 

“Your cries are arousing my men, 
Yegof.” 

“Thou hast refused, and for the 
third time. Beware! Beware!” 

Hullin, despairing of calming him, 
strode away, but the fool’s voice fol- 
lowed : 

“Woe to thee, Huldrix! Thy la- 
test hour is nigh. Soon will the 
wolves banquet upon thy flesh! The 
storm of my wrath is unchained, and 
for thee and thine there is no longer 
grace, pity, nor mercy! ‘Thou hast 
spoken thy doom !” 

And throwing the ragged end of 
his cloak over his shoulder, the poor 
wretch hurried toward the peak of 
Donon. 

Many of the partisans, half 
awakened by his voice, gazed with 
dull eyes at his vanishing form. 
They heard a flapping of wings 
around the fire, but it seemed like a 
dream, and they turned and slept 
again. 
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An hour later, the horn of La- 
garmitte sounded the veveil/e. Ina 
few moments every one was upon 
his feet. 

The chiefs assembled their men. 
Some went to the shed, where car- 
tridges were distributed ; others filled 
their flasks at the cask, but every- 
thing was done in order. ‘Then each 
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platoon departed in the grey dawn 
to take its place at the adatis. 

When the sun rose, the farm was 
deserted, and, save five or six fires yet 
smoking, nothing announced that the 
partisans held all the passes of the 
mountain, and had so lately been 
encamped there. 





GLIMPSES 


THE PASSION 


As Good Friday drew near, I was 
more than once asked by our maestro 
di casa if I meant to attend the Pas- 
sion at Prato. Prato is an old wall- 
ed town in the valley of the Arno, 
about ten miles from Florence. It 
contains some twelve thousand in- 
habitants, whose principal occupa- 
tion consists in plaiting Leghorn 
straw, manufacturing Turkish red- 
caps, smelting copper, and quarrying 
the dark green serpentine, which fig- 
ures so extensively in Italian church 
architecture. It is renowned in 
Christian art as the shrine of the 
Sacratissima Cintola, Our maestro 
explained that once in every three 
years, from time immemorial, the ci- 
tizens of Prato had celebrated Good 
Friday by a nocturnal representa- 
tion of the Passion ; that it was a 
sight well worth seeing, and famous 
throughout Northern Italy; that 
he and his family were going, and 
that they had a window, or stand, 
very much at my service. My aunt, 
who thought nothing worth seeing 
but the Cascine and her native Luc- 
ca, shook her head despairingly, leav- 
ing me somehow under the impres- 
sion that the affair was a large pup- 
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pet-show accompanied by fireworks. 
So the matter dropped, anc I quite 
forgot it, until invited on Holy Thurs- 
day by an English gentleman, long 
resident in Florence, to make one of 
a party to Prato, Friday afternoon. 
As the trains were uncomfortably 
full, and all the better public ba- 
rouches engaged weeks before, we 
had to put up with an old blue hack, 
drawn by two lank, slovenly bays. 
3ut the hack-horses of Florence are 
singed cats. Although not unlike 
crop-eared mules, they can hold a 
trot or canter all day long, without 
seeming much more distressed than 
when they started. We were hardly 
through the Porta al Prato before 
our team struck an honest, even, 
steady lope that soon brought us 
to the Villa Demidoff. 

The spring is a slow one, but the 
violets are out, the fruit-trees in 
bloom, and the roses budding. There 
is no dust; the road, like all Tus- 
can roads, smooth and firm, curbed 
and guttered, weeded to the edge, 
fringed with unbroken borders of 
olive, mulberry, and vines. Along 
the wayside, and in the doorways, 
old women and children are braid- 
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ing straw. Men and girls, in holiday 
attire, are flocking to the great tri- 
ennial festa ; some in carts, drawn by 
mild-eyed, dove-colored oxen ; some 
on foot; others in jaunty spring-wa- 
gons, jerked along by plucky little 
ponies. The whole country is astir, 
with a general’ concentration on 
Prato. It must surely be something 
worth seeing that provokes such a 
deliberate crowd. Still, I asked no 
questions. It is so much more in- 
teresting to anticipate a spectacle 
vaguely than exactly. The indefi- 
nite anxiety about the form in which 
a dawning unknown will finally pre- 
sent itself is always more engross- 
ing than mere curiosity to realize 
a picture distinctly foreshadowed. 
Yet, while speculating on what the 
good people of Prato could possibly 
make of the awful mystery they were 
undertaking to represent, I must con- 
fess that I felt apprehensive lest some 
awkward handling should affront the 
unutterably sacred. 

At sunset we reached the fine old 
walls, and came to a halt just inside 
the gate. To drive further was im- 
possible. The city swarmed with 
contadinit from the neighborhood ; 
with natives and forestieri from Flo- 
rence, Pisa, Pistoia, Lucca, and even 
Milan ; with the beautiful maidens 
of Segna and the dark silk-venders 
of Pescia. It was evident, at a glance, 
that the ceremony was to be a pro- 
cession. The piazzas were all ready 
for illumination ; every window along 
the line of march displayed at least 
two lamps suspended from brackets 
of thick iron wire ; every door and 
balcony was thronged with still, ex- 
pectant faces. 

As two of our party, a young art- 
ist and a mature cosmopolitan, were 
bent on seeing the cathedral, we 
managed to reach it after toiling 
through the crowd. It is wonderful 
how many objects your disciplined 
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sight-seer can absorb at once. He 
is never satisfied with less than a 
constellation in his field of vision. 
The emotional jumble that maddens 
a novice serves only to tranquillize 
his nerves. He is utterly insensible 
to the charm of a separately enter- 
tained idea—the undulating, widen- 
ing waves of thought dispersed even- 
ly and unbrokenly from one central 
point of agitation. He is, apparently, 
never so happy as when the surface 
of sensation is pelted with fresh im- 
pressions, overshowered with novel- 
ties, tremulous and titillating with 
myriads of clashing circlets. But, 
although the Duomo is partly of the 
twelfth century, although it is said 
to enshrine the Sacratissima Cintola, 
although its choir contains the best 
specimens of Fra Lippo Lippi, I was 
not sorry to find the doors locked. 
My mind was so preoccupied with 
the coming Passion that I scarcely 
cared to do more than glance at the 
fine balcony built by Donatello for 
the exposition of the treasured gir- 
dle. 

We drifted about the piazza till 
dark, when an electrical movement 
and murmur of the people announced 
the near approach of the initial mo- 
ment. Instantly a thousand ladders 
are up against the house-sides ; swift- 
ly and mysteriously the throng of 
on-lookers melts away; the bands 
of Pistoia and Prato unite in a mi- 
nor march ; the momently deserted 
streets are filled with radiance and 
music—the great triennial festa has 
begun. Half-past seven; a perfect 
night ; no moon, a low breeze, and 
faint starlight. We are in the rear 
of the starting-point ; the procession 
must traverse the whole town—two 
hours—before it reaches us. But we 
shall have the best of it then, for the 
close is said to be even more solemn 
and better ordered than the start. 

The narrow sidewalks are lined 
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with spectators ; doors, windows, and 
balconies alive with faces ; but there 
is little movement and less conversa- 
tion. Although we had a room of 
our own, we found ourselves address- 
ing each other in whispers. At nine 
o'clock the silence deepened ; the 
low rustling in the balconies ceas- 
ed ; our hostess crossed herself; the 
glare of coming torches lights up a 
living lane of men bare-headed, of 
women mutely praying with clasped 
hands ; and then a solitary Roman 
knight, with casque and spangled 
robe, and steed unshod, glides noise- 
lessly into view, like an apparition. 
After him a band of mounted knights, 
clad as at Calvary, ride slowly, si- 
lently together; then a blast from 
twenty trumpets, in superb unison, 
by twenty Bersaglieri of the Guard ; 
and then—a sight which to this day 
brings the tears to my eyes as I re- 
call it—thirty gladiatorial lictors, ten 
abreast, stripped to the waist, bare- 
headed, belted, filleted—all picked 
men of equal height—moving with a 
step that spurned the ground, light 
but swift and stern as fate. How 
that wonderful step startled us! How 
its determined energy transported us 
to Jerusalem! They have sustained 
it for two hours without the slightest 
symptom of weariness. They march 
on as if they could keep the pace for- 
ever. 

After these, in helmet and cuirass, 
with shield and sword and spear, 
come the Roman legionaries, true to 
tradition in gait, garb, and array. 

“ Watch the sway of their spears,” 
whispered our artist friend, as the 
long lances flashed through the air 
with the even sweep of an admiral’s 
oars. 

It was worth watching: nearly as 
much so as the wonderful stride of the 
lictors. And, all the while, you could 
not hear a footfall, a comment, or a 
murmur ; the procession passed like 
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a vision through the heart of that 
still, torchlit, reverent multitude. But, 
as the dread sequel approached, I be- 
gan to tremble—began to fear they 
might overdo it—although the march- 
ing of those drilled lictors and the 
swaying of those legionary spears 
might have reassured me. Fresh 
companies of knights, fresh sections 
of the cohort are filing forward, every 
man of them as earnest and absorbed 
as if he were climbing the hill of the 
Crosses Three. Nota sign or ges- 
ture of levity, distraction, or fatigue ; 
not even a side-glance at the living 
walls that hemmed them in. 

As the vanguard melts away, the 
sudden glare of many torches, the 
sudden chaunt of many voices, again 
invade the solemn stillness with mu 
sic and light. Marshalled groups of 
ecclesiastics, each group with its sep- 
arate choir, are seen advancing in 
endless perspective ; and in the cen 
tre of each choir, between two torch 
bearers, a lovely boy, with downcast 
eyes and rigid face, supports some 
symbol of the Passion. One by one, 
at measured intervals, the precious 
emblems of salvation are thus succes- 
sively displayed—each with its guard 
of acolytes, its escort of deacons and 
sub-deacons, its swelling choral, its 
angelic boy-bearer. Those rapt, con- 
centrated, inspired young faces! J 
see them now bending in meek beau- 
ty over the Scourge, the Crown, the 
Reed, the Cross, the Nails, the 
Sponge, the Spear. 

And when these too have passed, 
there is another pause, another inter- 
val of darkness, another pulseless si 
lence, broken as before by the tide of 
radiance and song. Seven white ban 
ners inscribed with the Seven Last 
Words are borne by with the same 
mournful pomp, the same separate 
array. Whose the music, I know 
not : neither Haydn’s, I am sure, nor 
Mercadante’s, I think ; but quite as 
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effective, for the moment, as either. 
We looked and listened spell-bound ; 
an overpowering illusion held us 
speechless and motionless ; a dread 
expectation weighed at our hearts 
like lead ; we were body and soul at 
Calvary, as once more the torchlight 
died away. And in the darkness, 
we asked ourselves, “ Will they ven- 
ture farther? Will they attempt the 
act of sacrifice itself? Why, the city 
of Prato would reel like Jerusalem— 
her graves would open and her dead 
would walk!” 

3ut Prato is too merciful for that. 
After an interval of profound sus- 
pense, a lofty sable catafalque, encir- 
cled by priests arrayed in stole and sur- 
plice, is borne silently along—and 
on it, pale and unmoving, the shroud- 
ed image of the divine Victim, with 
all the agony of the Passion on the 
white lips and crimson brow. Con- 
summatum est /—But as we sat unex- 
pectant of more, another figure emerg- 
ed from the settling gloom—the life- 
size effigy of the Mater Dolorosa, 
“following with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes the dead form of her 
Son.” After all that long array of 
living actors, the introduction of any 
effigy, however perfect, must create a 
disillusion. And this one is far from 
perfect—far more suggestive of the 
Prado than of Calvary. The dead 
on the catafalque is appropriately re- 
presented by the inanimate ; but 
when knights, soldiers, lictors, centu- 
rions, are moving, breathing flesh and 
blood, its application to the equally 
living Mother is a violent incongruity. 
The action has been too intensely 
vitalized to assimilate a counterfeit 
vitality, however sacred its signifi- 
cance. 

“ But what then ?” asks the genius 
of Prato. “ Am I to forego this tri- 
bute to my dear Padrona because it 
shocks the sensibilities of a specula- 
tive tourist ? Does not my cathedral 
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enshrine the very girdle of the As- 
sumption that fell to the kneeling 
Thomas? Can you fix a single un- 
orthodox or unscriptural significance 
upon these time-honored obsequies ? 
In the final throes of crucifixion, was 
not the last thought of the dying Son, 
the last concern of the expiring Re- 
deemer, for his Mother? Was not 
‘Behold thy Mother !’ the last charge 
of the thirsting lips? We obey the 
Ecce Homo of Pilate: dare we diso- 
bey the Zcce Mater of Jesus ?” 

Let it be discriminated, however, 
that in the £cce Mater we are sum- 
moned to contemplate our Blessed 
Lady, not in her agony, but in her 
maternity—in her relationship rather 
to the future than to the present. 
The Evangelists are singularly careful 
not to distinguish any finite sorrow— 
not even Aers—from the overwhelming 
spectacle of immolated Deity. Had 
the Mater Dolorosa formed art of 
the funeral tableau, had she been 
pictured Dolentem cum filio, had she 
been stationed directly a¢ the bier so 
as to constitute a group or Pieta— 
although the inconsistency of effigy 
remained, yet the marbles of Angelo 
and the canvas of Raphael would 
have abundantly prepared us for the 
sight. But at that supreme moment, 
to present her, after a distinct inter- 
val, as a separate spectacle, was at 
variance with all the examples of 
Christian art. The Stabat Mater 
does not wander an inch from the 
Cross ; though here, with exquisite 
propriety, as the sorrow of the Moth- 
er is revealed, the cross she clings to 
is so dimmed by her tears that we 
catch only mournful twilight glimpses 
of the Dutcem JVatum-—veiled, in- 
finite, triumphant woe, but none of 
the vivid, minute, specific agony of 
the Passion. 

The sublime reticence of the Evan- 
gelists, so far from diminishing the 
true glory of the Handmaid of the 
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Lord, is in inspired accord both 
with her maiden humility and ma- 
ternal dignity. The fathomless pro- 
cesses of redemption present them- 
selves to our limited perceptions 
rather as consecutive than simul- 
taneous. ‘The paternal, the filial, 
the spiritual aspect of the Holy 
Trinity seems each consecutively 
prominent in the church. As the 
special work of the Redeemer is con- 
summated, the special work of the 
Comforter begins. The sphere of 
the Paraclete is as broadly defined, 
as lovingly respected by the Son, as 
the sphere of the Padre Eterno. In- 
finitely dear as is the bond between 
babe and mother, we instinctively 
sympathize with the mystical cour- 
tesy that reserved the full exaltation 
of the Bride of the Dove, like the gift 
of the cloven tongues of fire, for the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. 
“*Vergine sola al mondo sensa esempio, 

Che’! ciel di tue bellezze innamorasti.” 
And the hearts of the faithful, now 
as at Ephesus, are jealously alive to 
the full significance of her paramount 
title, “ AZater Dei.” 

The mission of Peter, to feed the 
sheep, is not more emphatic than the 
mission of John as the child and 
guardian of Mary. The apostolic 
inheritor of the keys, and the execu- 
tor of the cross who took her as his 
own, walk side by side through the 
ages, not in the flesh, indeed, but in the 
spirit, following the Lord till his 
coming. In this relation, the dearest 
disciple is as deathless as the church ; 
under this aspect, Christian art loves 
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to depict him ; under this aspect he 
becomes the preferred of the Para- 
clete, as he has been the best beloved 
of Jesus—becomes the great herald 
of the incarnation; the prophet to 
whose vision the doors in heaven are 
opened ; the bearer of the mystic 
challenge, “ And the Spirit and the 
BRIDE say come /” 

Salve Regina! Much as I should 
have preferred the chime of the Sta- 
bat Mater to any more direct sugges- 
tion, or to aught in imitative art save 
the very face of the San Sisto trans- 
formed by maternal sorrow, yet no 
man ‘in Prato bows with deeper 
heartfelt reverence than I to the 
image of our ever honored Lady. 
Tuscany is not Mariolatrous enough 
for me. I should like it better with 
a Madonna presiding over every 
fountain and hallowing every path 
way. And, in the deep hush that 
precedes the stir with which Prato 
struggles back to herself, the soz/'s 
conception of the Yuxta crucem 
lacrymosa takes the place of the 
vanishing effigy, and, aided by the 
inspired seers of art, constructs some 
tenderer semblance of the blessed 
countenance. 

“—— ch’ a Christo 
Piu s’ assomiglia.” 

There was but little conversation 
as we drove back in the midnight. 
And when at last, in the starry dis- 
tance, arose the mighty cupola of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, I caught my- 
self searching among the towers of 
Florence for the lonely spire of 
Santo Spirito. 
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so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn. . . . 


3acon had not all the means 


0 ¢ at a sound conclusion which are within our reach; and which secure people who would not have 
been worthy to mend his pens from falling into his mistakes.”—MAcauLay., 


Very few years of life now remain 
to the Galileo story as heretofore ac- 
cepted. Ithas received more than one 
mortal wound, and, writhing in pain, 
must soon “die among its worship- 
vers.” And yetsome of them still bat- 
le foritstruth. For these, too, the end 
approaches. We therefore hasten to 
glean the field and gather in our har- 
vest of historic leaves, while yet the 
controversial sun shines with fading 
warmth. We wish at once to present 
the Galileo story as truly told; for 
soon there will be nothing left of it to 
discuss, and the moving drama of 


1 
t 
+ 
if 


“ The starry Galileo, with his woes,” 


will cease to be played to crowded 
and delighted anti-Catholic audiences. 
A flood of historic daylight has been 
gradually let in behind the scenes, 
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and our pensive public now begin 
plainly to discern the bungling frame- 
work, the coarse canvas, and the 
roughly-daubed paint, that, in a light 
shed by a blaze of religious bigotry, 
seemed the brilliancy of science and 
the beauty of truth. 

The “ persecution,” the “ torture,” 
the “e pur si muove,” the “ shirt of 
penance,” and all the other proper- 
ties, scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
constituting the “ mise en scene” of the 
wretched play that so long has hada 
sort of historic Black Crook run, are 
now about to be swept away with oth- 
er old rubbish, and the curtain will 
fall never again to rise. 

The Galileo controversy is of com- 
paratively recent date in our litera- 
ture. In the year 1838 a well-known 
article in the Zhe Dublin Review gave 
the best statement of the case which, 
up to that period, had ever been pre- 
sented to English readers. It wasin 
this country generally attributed to 
Cardinal Wiseman, but was in fact 
written by the Rev. Peter Cooper. 
Republished in 1844 at Cincinnati, 
with a timely preface, it has been 
largely circulated among the Catho- 
lic reading public throughout the 
United States. Since the dates men- 
tioned, however, there are many val- 
uable accessions to our knowledge on 
this interesting subject ; and, not to 
mention others, the publications of 
Marini, Alberi, and Biot have clear- 
ed up several important points here- 
tofore in doubt, and placed some dis- 
puted facts in an entirely new light. 
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The occasion of Zhe Dublin Review 
article was the appearance of Whe- 
well’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
and*Powell’s History of Philosophy. 
Its republication in Cincinnati, ac- 
companied by an American introduc- 
tion, was provoked by some remarka- 
ble statements made concerning Ga- 
lileo by John Quincy Adams, in a dis- 
course delivered before the Astrono- 
mical Society of that city. In like 
manner, the controversy was lately 
brought to the surface in France by 
the production of M. Ponsard’s five- 
act drama (Gadilée) at the Théatre 
Francais. Before it is put upon the 
stage, the play is objected to by 
official censorship, on the ground 
of historical misrepresentation. M. 


Ponsard justifies, censure responds. 
M. Ponsard’s friends, the Avenir Va- 
tional and a compact phalanx of 
ardent young feuilletonistes, spring to 
tue rescue ; pamphlets fly from the 
press as thick as autumn leaves, and 
the whole controversy is once again 


put in agitation. 

Generally speaking, English and 
american boys emerge from their 
school or college reading with an 
idea, more or less vague, that the 
moment Galileo announced the doc- 
trine of the earth’s rotation he was 
seized upon by the Inquisition, cast 
into prison, tortured in various ways 
unti! all his bones were broken ; that 
he pretended to recant, but, with 
broken bones aforesaid, stood up 
erect, stamped his foot, and thunder- 
ed out, “¢ pur si muove”—and yet, 
it moves. We believe this is no ex- 
aggeration of the main features of 
the version that in an undefined and 
misty form still holds possession of 
the public mind ; and the distinguish- 
ed Biot appears to recognize this fact 
in the title of his memoir (1858) on 
the subject, Za Vérité sur Galilée— 
The truth at last—or, in other words, 
we have had enough of fiction. 
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And no wonder ; for, up to within 
comparatively few years, the story 
has been systematically obscured by 
thick shades of fable and falsehood, 
Falsehood as gross as that of Mon- 
tucla, that the astronomer’s eyes 
were put out ; or of Bernini, that he 
was imprisoned for five years. False- 
hood as flippant as that of Moreri, 
(Grand Dictionnaire Biographique,) 
that Galileo was “kept in prison five 
or six years,” prefacing his statement 
with “7e sais bien.” Fables as trans- 
parent as that of Pontecoulant, who 
says Galileo was a martyr, leaving 
you free to imagine the astronomer 
beheaded or burned, at your choice. 

As liberal a quarterly as the West. 
minster says Of Galileo: “ For the 
remainder of his life he was subject- 
ed to the persecution of the Inquisi- 
tion.” Even the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica tells us that 
“at the end of a year the Grand 
Duke had the influence to procure 
his release from prison ;’ and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie informs us, in his 
Psychological Inquiries, that “the In- 
quisition of Rome subjected Gali- 
leo to the torture because he assert- 
ed that the earth moved round the 
sun, and not the sun round the 
earth.” But for a specimen of the 
most daring intrepidity of statement 
on this topic, see an article by 
Libri in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1841 ; and for one out of a thousand 
silly rhetorical flourishes, see Jntro- 
duction a@ [Etude Philosophique de 
? Histoire de? Humanité, par Altmey- 
er, (p. 95,) “Galilée fut forcé par 
un clergé retrograde de demander 
pardon 4 Dieu d’avoir révelé aux 
hommes les éternelles et ravissantes 
harmonies par lesquelles il régit 
l’univers.” 

Summing up this peculiar phase of 
historical treatment, there is left from 
it a general impression that Galileo 
was persecuted, imprisoned, maltreat- 
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ed, and tortured, wholly and solely by 
reason of his scientific belief; that 
he pretended to abjure, but said 
“@ pur si muove,” and did not ab- 
jure. 

The Ponsard controversy in France, 
which had hardly died out at the lat- 
est advices, produced many asser- 
tions, strong expression of weak 
theories, loose statement, some fine 
writing, pleasing amenities, such as 
“exagération,’ “inexactitude de 
transcription,” “ menteurs,” “men- 
songe complet,” and very little his- 
torical proof. 

Throughout the entire range of 
the discussion one capital feature ap- 
pears, as usual, to be left totally out 
of sight. We mean 
THE CONDITION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 

QUESTION. 


The theory of the earth’s motion, 
A.D. 1868, is demonstrated. There 
is no one to question it—unless, 
indeed, we except Pastor Knaack, 
an orthodox Lutheran, or, at any 
rate, Protestant preacher, in Berlin, 
who lately had an exciting contro- 
versy with Pastor Liscow, in which 
he maintains that the accounts given 
of the creation of the world in the 
first chapters of Genesis are literally 
true; that the earth does not move, 
etc., etc. And most persons nowa- 
days, taking it for granted that Gali- 
leo had demonstrated the truth of his 
system, appear to be satisfied that 
the tribunal by which he was judged 
must have been perversely blind and 
disgracefully ignorant in refusing 
assent to a proposition so evident. 
Even in many books that treat this 
discussion with comparative thor- 
oughness, the true condition of the 
scientific question in Galileo’s day is 
passed over in silence, or presented 
with startling incorrectness. Thus 
any one might read Dr. Parchappe’s 
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pretentious work carefully through, 
and never suspect that Galileo had 
not triumphantly demonstrated the 
system. 

For another, out of many exam- 
ples, listen to M. Philaréte Chasles : 
“Galileo accomplished the noblest 
conquest of modern science after 
that Of Newton. He determined the 
problem of the movement of the earth, 
and thus became culpable of three 
crimes—against society, the savants, 
and the power of his time.” So in- 
tent is M. Chasles on his antitheti- 
cal three crimes, that he loses sight 
of the fact that this assertion pros- 
trates the whole échafaudage of his 
defence of Rome—for, ultra-liberal 
though he be, his book is written with 
unusual fairness of intention. If Gali- 
leo did what M. Chasles thus claims for 
him—namely, determine the problem 
of the movement of the earth—shere 
is no excuse for Rome! But a candid 
examination of the condition of as- 
tronomical science at that period, 
and of the extent of Galileo’s acqui- 
sitions, will show that not only was 


THE SYSTEM NOT DEMONSTRATED BY 


GALILEO, 


but that, with the entire fund of as- 
tronomical and physical knowledge 
in existence in his day, it was not 
then susceptible of demonstration by 
him or by any one else. 

This examination we now proceed 
to make. And we set out with the 
proposition that Galileo, with all the 
aid of the eighty years of confirma- 
tion that grew with the theory of 
Copernicus, with the light of his own 
remarkable discoveries, with his bril- 
liant genius and intimate conviction 
of the truth of his theory, was yet not 
only powerless to prove it, but was so 
far wide of demonstration that he as- 
signed as evidence in its support rea- 
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sons that were utterly erroneous and 
delusive. 

The truth is—and it is no deroga- 
tion of Galileo’s magnificent talent to 
say so—it was not given to any single 
intellect here below to solve a pro- 
blem so gigantic. It was not possi- 
ble for any mortal to concentrate the 
patient labor of centuries within the 
space of one short life, to master all 
the avenues of all the sciences that 
approach it, to storm the firmament 
and lead captive the stars. No! only 
the combined genius and ceaseless toil 
of the illustrious men of science of 
all Christendom barely succeeded in 
accomplishing the demonstration of 
which we speak, nearly two centuries 
after the grave had closed over Gali- 
leo and his judges. 

It would require a volume to do 
the entire subject the merest justice ; 
for, in addition to the examination 
proposed, it is absolutely necessary, 
if only for the sake of chronological 
clearness, to present at least a sketch 
of Galileo’s career, the main events 
of his personal and scientific life, and 
a statement of the difficulties that 
brought on his trial. This we will 
endeavor to do. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Born at Pisa, February 28th, 1564, 
Galileo-Galilei was, at the age of twen- 
ty-six, noticed by the Cardinal Del 
Monte, and on his recommendation 
installed lecturer on mathematics in 
his native city. At this period the 
doctrines of Aristotle reigned in the 
schools, although Leonardo da Vinci, 
Nizzoli, Benedetti, and others, had, by 
many valuable experiments, already 
shaken the authority of the Stagyrite 
on matters of science. The young 
Pisan followed diligently in their 
path, and, with the favoring locality 
of the Leaning Tower, demonstrated 
the incorrectness of the accepted 
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axiom that the velocity of falling bo- 
dies is proportionate to their weight. 
He was also the first to whom the 
mechanical principle, since denomi- 
nated that of the virtual velocities, 
had occurred in its full extent ; and 
in pure geometry there is no doubt 
that, at a later period, he anticipated 
Cavalcanti in the discovery of the 
calculus of the indivisibles. 

Unfortunately, his indiscreet zeal 
had only words of harshness and re- 
buke for those who hesitated to ac- 
cept his demonstrations, and his sar- 
casms rapidly begot alienation and 
ill-will. For a prejudice respectable 
by age he could make no allowance, 
and with the blindness that in a blaze 
of light is unable to command vision 
he had no patience. Galileo was, 
however, still young, and not yet, if 
ever in his life, wise enough to re- 
flect, with another great astronomer, 
that men are not necessarily obsti- 
nate because they cleave to rooted 
and venerable errors, nor are they 
absolutely dull when they are long 
in understanding and slow in em- 
bracing newly discovered truths. 

The young lecturer made so many 
enemies at Pisa that he was glad to 
leave it and accept the chair of ma- 
thematics at Padua. 


THE TELESCOPE, 


Here he invented, or rather im- 
proved, the telescope. Galileo ex- 
pressly states in his Muncius Side- 
rius (March, 1610) that he had heard 
that a certain Hollander constructed 
(elaboratum) a glass, (perspicillum, ) 
by means of which distant objects 
were made to appear near. Whether 
this unknown optician was Zachary 
Jansen, Meetius of Alkmar, or 
Henry Lippersheim of Middleburg, 
it seems impossible to determine. 

Indeed, it seems strange that the 
idea of the telescope had not long 
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before been put to practical use. 
Passing over the “ perspective glass- 
es” of the English astronomer Dee, 
or modifications of the suggestion 
in the Pantometria of Digges in 1571, 
we find that the idea of bringing 
nearer the image of distant objects 
by means of a combination of lenses 
is to be traced almost clearly to a 
very remote period. Baptist Porta, 
in his Magica Naturalis, published 
in 1589, speaks of crystal lenses 
by which he could read a letter at 
twenty paces, and was confident of 
being able, by multiplying such lens- 
es, to decipher the smallest letters 
at a hundred paces. Going further 
back, we read in the Homocentrica of 
Fracastorius, who died in the vear 
1553, of glasses through whose aid 
ve can decipher writing at a great 
distance ; and yet further, Roger 
Bacon, who died A.D. 1300, speaks 
of glasses by which very small letters 
could be read at an incredible dis- 
tance. 

Galileo’s first telescope had only 
a power of three, his second magni- 
fied eight times, his third thirty-three,* 
and was soon succeeded by a better 
one made on a suggestion of Kepler, 
who wrote to Galileo: “There 
as much difference between the dis- 
sertations of Ptolemy on the Anti- 
podes and the discovery of a new 
world by Columbus as between the 
bilenticular tubes which are every- 
where hawked about and thine in- 
strument, Galileo, wherewith thou 
hast penetrated the depths of the 
skies.” 

These embryo telescopes were 
from twenty to thirty inches in 
length. Now, from a mere portable 
toy which Galileo held in his hand, 


is 


* The largest telescopes we now have are at Cin- 
cinnati, 204 focal feet; Greenwich, (England,) 210 ; 
Cambridge, (Mass.,) 270; Pultowa, (Russia,) 289; E. 
Cooper, (private observatory, Ireland,) 302, Auzont 
(Paris) is said to have made one of 600 focal feet, but 
it was found to be unmanageable 
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this instrument has become an im- 
mense construction capable of sup- 
porting the astronomer himself, and 
which complicated and powerful ma- 
chinery is requisite to move. 

It is aremarkable fact that, as late 
as 1637, no glasses could be pro- 
duced in Holland, the cradle of the 
telescope, capable of showing the 
satellites of Jupiter, which, in our 
day, can be discerned with a good 
field or opera-glass. 

With his baby-telescope, then, in 
1610, Galileo discovered the irregu- 
larities or mountains of the moon, 
forty stars in the Pleiades, and the 
satellites of Jupiter. These discov- 
eries were announced in a _ work 
bearing the appropriate title, Zhe 
Herald of the Skies, (Nuncius Side- 
reus ;) and it would be difficult to 
describe the profound sensation this 
publication created. Kepler, in a 
letter to Galileo, describes his im- 
pressions on hearing of the discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter in the fol- 
lowing graphic manner: “ Wachen- 
fels stopped his carriage at my door 
to tell me, when such a fit of wonder 
seized me at a report which seemed 
so absurd that, between his joy, my 
coloring, and the laughter of both, 
confounded as we were by such a 
novelty, we were hardly capable, he 
of speaking, or I of listening.” 


GALILEO GOES TO ROME. 


Galileo visited Rome for the first 
time in 1611. His fame had preced- 
ed him, and his stay there was one 
long ovation. Attentions beset him 
and honors were heaped upon him. 
“Whether we consider cardinal, 
priest, or prelate,” says Salsbury, “ he 
found an honorable welcome from 
all, and had their palaces as open 
to him as the houses of his private 
friends.” His reception was indeed, 
as was beautifully remarked, “as 
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though one of his own starry won- 
ders had dropped from the sky.” 

He erected his best telescope in 
the garden of Cardinal Bandini, and 
for weeks all classes, priest and lay- 
man, noble and_plebeian, flocked to 
see the wonders for the first time 
given to human gaze. 

In 1611 and 1612, he had a pro- 
tracted controversy, and wrote trea- 
tises on the question whether “the 
shape of bodies has any influence on 
their disposition to float or sink in a 
fluid,” and displayed much acute 
reasoning in support of the true 
principles of hydrostatics. 


HIS SUCCESS. 


Galileo had now obtained wealth, 
reputation, station; and high honors. 
His pupils were received as profes- 
sors. His disciples and correspond- 
ents were philosophers, princes, and 
prelates. Opposition was for him 
but a bridge to triumph, and even 
his scientific errors were not noticed 
to his detriment. Not his the fate 
of Kepler and Tycho Brahe, com- 
pelled to seek in exile the hospitality 
of an opposing faith. Not his the 
essays of the discouraged Fulton, 
jeered at up to the instant that 
demonstration silenced cavil. Not 
his, the labors of sad and silent 
nights, destined only to see the light 
when the hand that traced them was 
cold in the tomb. Not his the con- 
stant struggle with years of poverty, 
of hope deferred, in spite of which 
Columbus found a new world, not, 
like Galileo’s, visible in the vault of 
heaven, but unseen, unknown, be- 
yond the trackless wave. 

He wrote and spoke ex cathedra, 
and, whether with or without proofs, 
in a tone of overbearing confidence. 
When argument failed to enlighten 
the judgment of his adversaries, 
says Lardner, “ and reason to dispel 
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their prejudices, he wielded against 
them his powerful weapons of ridi- 
cule and sarcasm.” His progress 
was a triumphant march. Sovereigns 
received his dedications, and learned 
academies sought a reflection of his 
fame in sending forth his works with 
all the illustration of their high au- 
thority. The path to the full estab- 
lishment of the Copernican system 
was open and broad before him ; but 
the pride of the man* was stronger 
than the modest science of the phi- 
losopher, and he made it rugged and 
difficult by obstacles of his own erec- 
tion. He strove not for truth, but 
victory. 


THE COPERNICAN THEORY 


was, so to speak, born, cradled, nur- 
tured and developed in the Church 
and under the very shadow of St. 
Peter’s. 

Nicholas Copernicus was a priest, 
acquired his scientific education at 
Bologna, was shortly afterward ap- 
pointed to a professorship in Rome, 
where he lectured many years, and 
announced and discussed his theory 
of the solar system long before it 
was published. The printing of his 
great work was long urged in vain by 
Cardinal Scomberg, who sent money 
to defray the expense. The Bishop 
of Culm superintended its publication, 
and Copernicus dedicated it to the 
Head of the Church, Pope Paul III., 
on the express ground “that the au- 
thority of the pontiff might silence 
the calumnies of those who attacked 
these opinions by arguments drawn 
from Scripture.” It was well under- 
stood that the authority of the pon- 
tiff might be relied on ; for in 1533, 
ten years before the publication of 
De Revolutionibus by Copernicus, 


* Like Cicero, Galileo was “ avidior gloria quam 
satis est,” a phrase used by himself when on his de- 
fence, 
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John Albert Widmanstadt, just ar- 
rived in Rome from Germany, was 
invited by Pope Clement VII. to give 
in his presence at the Vatican an ex- 
planation of the Copernican system. 
Widmanstadt accordingly delivered 
a lecture on the subject in the gar- 
den of the Vatican ; and his holiness, 
in token of his high gratification, 
presented the distinguished German 
a valuable Greek manuscript, (long 
preserved at Monaco, and now be- 
longing to the royal library at 
Munich,) on the fly-leaf of which is 
recorded, by Widmanstadt, the gift 
and the incident connected with it. 
From that time (1533) to 1610, a 
period of seventy-seven years, the 
Copernican theory was widely dis- 
cussed and written upon throughout 
Europe. Lectures were delivered 


and books published in Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain, without 
let or hindrance, in which the new 
system was thoroughly debated and, 


to a great extent, controverted — 
controverted, too, far more bitterly 
by astronomers than theologians. It 
was, moreover, discussed amongst all 
classes of men. So much so, indeed, 
that it was publicly satirized in a 
farce put upon the stage at Elbing. 
So great, however, was the personal 
popularity of Copernicus that the 
piece was hissed. 

Intentionally or not, the impres- 
sion has been strongly made on the 
English and American Protestant 
mind that before Galileo the new 
system scarcely existed, and that he 
was the first to announce it to the 
astonished and benighted priests and 
cardinals at Rome. In like manner a 
certain amount of literary industry 
appears to have been used to pass 
over in comparative silence the merit 
of Copernicus and his fellow-priests 
—simply because they were priests.* 


: *In the interest of truth and historical accuracy, 
it is highly gratifying to be able to point out a signal 
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Much of this reprehensible effort is 
chargeable to English literature, and 
even Hallam, fair and honorable usu- 
ally, is not free from the reproach 
of an apparent fear of stating boldly 
that Copernicus was a Catholic priest. 

As remarked, more than three 
quarters of a century—that is to say, 
from the period of the Widmanstadt 
lecture to the discovery of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter—the new. theory as 
propounded by Copernicus was pub- 
licly taught or discussed by numbers 
of the first scholars and men of sci- 
ence in Europe. 

Among them were Erasmus, Rein- 
hold, and George Joachim Rheticus ; 
personal friends and survivors of 
Copernicus. 

Francis Patricius, the distinguished 
Platonist, who from 1592 to 1597 
taught the diurnal motion of the 
earth at Rome under the patronage 
of the pope. Inconnection with the 
name of Patricius it is interesting to 
note the fact that the most careful 
biographers of Galileo have been 
unable to fix the precise time when 
he abandoned the Ptolemaic system 
for that of Copernicus. True, M. 
Libri, (in his Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques en Italie,) with his usua} 
readiness undertakes to inform us, 
by stating that “ Des sa premitre 
jeunesse Galilée avait adopté le systeme 
de Copernic,’ which statement, in a 
question of dates, we find eminently 


and honorable exception in the following passage, 
which we read in the National Quarterly Review, 
a Protestant periodical published in this city : “Thus 
we are bound to admit, as beyond all dispute, that not 
only was the system of the universe now universally 
received founded by a priest of the church which is 
said to be an enemy to science, but that it was a bishop 
and cardinal of the same church who, above all others, 
took most pains to have the system promulgated to 
the world. It was, in fact, they who paid all the ex- 
penses of printing the work, and finally, it was te 
the head of the church the book was dedicated ; nor 
was it dedicated to the pope without his having given 
full permission, and it is further proved that Paul III. 
had not given the permission until he had made him- 
self acquainted with the character of the work.” —Va- 
tional Quarterly Review, October, 1868, p. 219. 
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unsatisfactory. The weight of au- 
thority, however, appears to place it 
somewhere between 1593 and 1597, 
precisely the period when Patricius 
was lecturing at Rome. 

Christian Urstisius, who died in 
1588, publicly taught the theory of 
Copernicus in a course of lectures 
delivered in Italy, and to him also is 
ascribed, by some, the conversion of 
Galileo to Copernicanism. 

Diego or Didacus a Stunica, a Spa- 
niard, a decided Copernican, the first 
it is said who discussed the Bible ar- 
guments, quoting Job: “Who shak- 
eth the earth out of her place, and 
the pillars thereof tremble.” 

Peter Ramus, who began his philo- 
sophical career by a public attack on 
the authority of Aristotle, in offering 
to maintain the contrary of any as- 
sertion of his whatever. It is noted 
as a curious coincidence that the 
publication of the opinions of Co- 
pernicus and of Ramus, controverting 
ancient astronomy (Ptolemy) and an- 


cient logic, (Aristotle,) were made in 


the same year, (1543.) Although 
called by Bacon “askulking-hole of ig- 
norance,” a “ pernicious book-worm,” 
etc., he was nevertheless a man of 
great powers and acquirements. Be- 
fore Galileo came on the stage, he 
appeared to favor the system of Co- 
pernicus. 

Christopher Rothman, who, al- 
though a friend and at one time a 
follower of Tycho Brahe, was a de- 
fender both of the annual and diur- 
nal motion of the earth. 

William Gilbert and Edward 
Wright, two English scientific men, 
who may be classed among the oppo- 
nents of the Copernican system. 

Benedetti, who cautiously favored 
the system. 

Christopher Clavius, a celebrated 
Jesuit, whose vast learning was the 
admiration of his age. In 1570, he 
spoke of Copernicus as the excellent 
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restorer of astronomy whom all pos- 
terity will gratefully celebrate and 
admire as a second Ptolemy. We 
shall meet Clavius again. 

Not to speak of Kepler, we might 
mention Raimarus, Meestlin, Vieta, 
and many others who wrote or lec- 
tured on the subject of the theory of 
Copernicus previous to the year 1610, 

And yet we now reach a period 
when a professor of this same Coper- 
nican theory, in its home in Italy, was 
to be subjected to what are called 
the terrors of the Inquisition! 


WHENCE THE CHANGE? 


How came it about? Were there 
elements in the controversy other 
than scientific? And was it, or not, 
the fault of Galileo that the question 
was shifted from the safe repose of 
the scientific basis in which it had 
remained undisturbed more than four- 
score years? 


SECOND VISIT TO ROME, 


In 1615, Galileo was denounced 
to the Inquisition by Lorini for having 
asserted, in a letter to Castelli, the 
consistency of his theories with the 
Scriptures. Lorini produced a copy 
of the letter in support of his charge. 
The officials demanded the original, 
which the complainant could not pro- 
duce, although every one in Rome 
knew where it was. Galileo’s de- 
nunciator was, so to speak, on-suited, 
and there the matter ended. Mean- 
time, through Ciampoli, Cardinal 
Barberini, afterward Pope Urban 
VIII., conveyed to Galileo the advice 
“not to travel out of the limits of 
physics and mathematics, but confine 
himself to such reasonings as Ptole- 
my and Copernicus used ; because, 
declaring the views of Scripture the 
theologians maintain to be their par- 
ticular province.” This advice, to- 
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gether with the opinion of the emi- 
nent Bellarmine, shows precisely the 
condition of opinion and feeling in 
Rome at the period in question. 
Galileo did not leave Rome after 
the inquiry of 1615, and then writes 
to Picchena Feb. 16th, 1616: “My 
affair has been brought to a close, 
so far as I am individually concern- 
ed; the result has been signified to 
me by all their eminences the cardi- 
nals, who manage these affairs in 
the most liberal and kind manner, 
with the assurance that they had felt, 
as it were with their own hands, no 
less my own candor and sincerity, 
than the diabolical malignity and 
iniquitous purposes of my persecutors. 
So that, so far as I am concerned, I 
might return home at any moment.” 
But he did not choose to return, 
and remained in order to obtain a 
decision that should declare his 
scientific opinion in accordance with 
Scripture. His friend Cardinal Or- 
sini entered warmly into his views, 
and after having failed in having the 
question taken up by the cardinals, 
had the imprudence to force it 
(arrepta potius quam capté occasione ) 
upon the attention of the pope and 
the cardinals while in deliberation 
upon matters of weighty concern in 
one of their largest meetings. Ona 
second interruption the pope, natu- 
rally impatient, declared he would 
send the matter before the Inquisi- 
tion. He kept his word, and eleven 
consultative theologians had orders 
from him to report, which they did, 
February 24th, 1616. By virtue of an 
order, said to have been written by 
the pope himself upon this report, 
and notified on the 25th February, 
to the Commissary of the Holy Office 
by Cardinal Mellini, Galileo was 
summoned the next day to the palace 
of the Inquisition, where he was 
brought before Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The decree was not one of utter con- 
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demnation, but a declaration that the 
system appeared to be contrary to 
the sacred Scripture. Galileo was en- 
joined by the decree to abandon the 
opinion of terrestrial motion, and 
neither to teach nor treat of it. Nor 
was this a discrimination against Ga- 
lileo merely because he was a lay- 
man. <A few days afterward the 
congregation condemned the work 
of Foscarini, a Carmelite friar and 
professor of philosophy, who publish- 
ed a letter defending the systems of 
Copernicus and Galileo. It is im- 
portant here toremark that the decree 
of 26th February, 1616, forbidding 
Galileo to teach the doctrine of the 
immobility of the sw#z was scientifi- 
cally correct, even tried by our mo- 
dern scientific standard. “Ut su- 
pradictam opinionem quod sol sit 
centrum mundi et immobilis . . . 
omnino relinquat, nec eam de cetero 
quovis modo teneat, doceat, aut de- 
fendat.” Will any man of modern 
science undertake to say that Galileo 
was right in denying the rotation of 
the sun? Nevertheless, Galileo writes 
to Picchena: “The result has not 
been favorable to my enemies, the 
doctrine of Copernicus not having 
been declared heretical, but only as 
not consonant with sacred Scripture ; 
whence, the whole prohibition is of 
those works in which that conso- 
nance was maintained.” 

Meantime these proceedings, im- 
perfectly known abroad, doubtless 
gave rise to reports which the “ dia- 
bolical malignity” of Galileo’s ene- 
mies (as he styled it) did not fail to 
exaggerate. Hence, the certificate 
which he procured shortly after from 
Cardinal Bellarmine. The enemies 
Galileo speaks of were at first not 
in Rome but in Tuscany, as Libri, in 
his Histoire des Sciences, (p. 231,) is 
at some pains to explain. The ser- 
mon of Caccini, who took for his 
text Josue x. 12, “Move not, O 
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sun, toward Gabaon; nor thou, O 
moon, toward the valley of Ajalon,” 
quoting from the Acts of the Apostles, 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand you 
here looking up to heaven ?”’—was 
preached in Florence, and the friar- 
preacher was called to severe account 
for it by his superior at Rome, the 
general of the Dominicans. Here is 
the estimate in which Caccini’s per- 
formance was held at the time in 
Rome: “ All to whom I have spoken,” 
writes an eminent ecclesiastic, Cas- 
telli, “think it great impertinence in 
preachers to mount their pulpits to 
treat of such high, professor-like mat- 
ters, (matterie di cattedra e tanto ele- 
vate,) before women and people 
where there are so few to understand 
them.” And really Castelli’s senti- 
ment is not without its salt, even 
when we transfer it from the 17th to 
the 19th century. Cardinal Bellar- 
mine’s opinion as to Galileo appears 
in an extract from a letter of Ciam- 
poli, March 21st, 1615, who states 
the conclusion of a long conversation 
between Cardinal del Monte and 
Cardinal Bellarmine on the subject 
of the new opinions to be as follows: 
“ By confining himself to the system 
AND ITS DEMONSTRATION, 
without interfering with the Scrip- 
tures, the interpretation of which 
they wish to have confined to theo- 
logical professors approved and au- 
thorized for the purpose, Galileo 
would be secure against any contra- 
diction ; but that otherwise explana- 
tions of Scripture, however ingenious, 
will be admitted with difficulty when 
they depart from the common opinion 
of the fathers.” 

‘The sensation and consequent dis- 
cussion resulting from Galileo’s dis- 
coveries had induced Bellarmine to 
submit them to four of the most 
scientific fathers of his order (Je- 
suits) for their opinion. One of these 
fathers was the renowned Clavius. 
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Their answer is published in Venty- 
vi, part 1, p. 167, and shows that 
they approved the discoveries. As 
to Cardinal Bellarmine himself, it 
would take us too far out of our way 
to show from overwhelming testi- 
mony that he never questioned the 
truth of Galileo’s doctrine, but only 
his imprudent manner of propound- 
ing it. His position, in his own 
words, was this, and his words 
are full of wisdom: “When a ade- 
monstration shall be found to estab- 
lish the earth’s motion, it will be 
proper to interpret the sacred Scrip- 
tures otherwise than they have been 
hitherto in those passages where 
mention is made of the stability of 
the earth and movements of the 
heavens.” So ended the first judi- 
cial inquiry, and these two great 
men, Cardinals Barberini and Bellar- 
mine, thus appear to have providen- 
tially left on record a sufficient an- 
swer to modern misrepresentation, 


while showing themselves to be the 


true friends of science. “Prove 
your system ”—“ Demonstrate it,” 
they substantially say to Galileo— 
“and give yourself no concern about 
the Scriptures !—the theologians will 
take care of them.” Indeed, the 
sentiments of these cardinals of the 
17th seem to anticipate the language 
of the Holy Father in the 19th cen- 
tury. “This most tender mother, 
the Catholic Church, recognizes and 
justly proclaims,” says Pius IX. as 
cited by Father Hecker in his 4s- 
pirations of Nature, “that among the 
gifts of Heaven the most distin- 
guished is that of reason, by means 
of which we raise ourselves above 
the senses, and present in ourselves 
a certain image of God. Certainly, 
the church does not condemn the 
labors of those who wish to know 
the truth, since God has placed in 
human nature the desire of laying 
hold of the true ; nor does she con- 
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demn the effort of sound and right 
reason, by which the mind or cultiva- 
ted nature is searched and her more 
hidden secrets brought to light.” 
(Pius IX.’s letter to the bishops of 
Austria.) The Holy Father, in his 
various encyclicals, has repeatedly 
given eloquent expression to the ne- 
cessity and true use of reason and 
of science ; and these are the worldly 
arms whose skilful use by our priests 
and missionaries will most avail 
where worldly arms are needed to 
carry the outposts of intrenched po- 
sitions in which there are conver- 
sions to make or souls to be saved. 

On the termination of the inquiry 
of 1616, Galileo had an audience with 
Pope Paul V., who received him very 
graciously and gave him every assu- 
rance of good-will and friendship, his 
Holiness assuring him in parting 
that the Congregation were no longer 
in a humor to listen lightly to ca- 
lumnies against him, and that so 
long as he occupied the papal chair 
Galileo might consider himself safe. 
In his introduction to the Dialogue, 
(1630,) Galileo thus speaks of this 
visit: “Mi trovai allora presente in 
Roma; ebbi non solo udienze ma 
ancora applausi dei piu eminenti Pre- 
lati di quella Corte.” 

Here is the certificate referred to, 
which was given to Galileo by Car- 
dinal Bellarmine : 


“We, Robert Bellarmine, having learned 
that the Signor Galileo-Galilei has been sub- 
jected to false imputations, and that he has 
been reproached with having made before 
us abjuration of his errors, and that by our 
order certain penances were imposed upon 
him, declare conformably with truth that 
the said Galileo, neither before us nor be- 
fore any other person whomsoever in Rome, 
nor in any other place that we are aware of, 
made any sort of retraction in relation to 
any of his opinions or of his ideas, that no 
punishment or penance was inflicted on him ; 
but that a communication was made to him 
of a declaration of his Holiness, our sove- 
reign, which declaration was promulgated 
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by the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
from the tenor of which it results, that ‘the 
doctrine attributed to Copernicus as to the 
pretended movement of the earth round the 
sun, and as to tke place which the sun oc- 
cupies in the centre of the world without 
moving from its rising to its setting, is op- 
posed to the Holy Scriptures, and conse- 
quently may not be defended or held.’ 

“Tn faith of which we have written and 
signed the present the 26th of May, 1616, as 
here below. (Signed) 

** ROBERT CARDINAL BELLARMINE.” 


Theexpression “ Holy Scriptures,” 
gives the key to the whole difficulty. 
The Congregation, in the first place, 
discriminated properly in refusing to 
recognize as a demonstrated proposi- 
tion that which as yet was and only 
could be hypothesis. 

We have seen that it was the un- 
yielding obstinacy of Galileo in con- 
tinuing to make it a theological or 
scriptural question that created all 
the trouble; and if any one doubts 
it, he may be corrected, as was Mr. 
Drinkwater, by an authority which 
will hardly be questioned : 


“Mr. Drinkwater seems to be mistaken 
in supposing that Galileo did not endeavor 
to prove his system compatible with Scrip- 
ture. Ina letter to Christina, Grand-Duch- 
ess of Tuscany, the author (Brenna) of the 
life in Fabbroni’s work tells us that he argued 
very elaborately for that purpose. Itseems, 
in fact, to have been his over desire to prove 
his theory orthodox, which incensed the 
church againstit.” (Hallam, Hist. Lit. Zu- 
rope, Vol. iv. p. 171.) ' 


In vain Bellarmine cautioned him, 
“Tt was essential that he should con- 
Jine himself within his mathematical 
studies, if he wished to secure tran- 
quillity for his labors.” In vain Car- 
dinal Matteo Barberini gave him the 
same advice. Still Galileo persisted, 
although from 1616 to 1632 he was 
not in the slightest degree interfered 
with, and during al’ that time never 
ceased receiving distinguished marks 
of honor and esteem from pope and 
cardinals. 
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URBAN VIII. (BARBERINI.) 


In August, 1623, Cardinal Barbe- 
rini was elected pope, His promo- 
tion was hailed by scientific men 
with enthusiasm. He had proved 
himself the friend of Galileo, and on 
his accession addressed a letter to 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, felici- 
tating him on the glory redounding 
to Etruria by reason of the genius 
and discoveries of Galileo. 

Meantime, in 1618, Galileo had 
published his Zheory of the Tides, 
chiefly noted for its hostile tone of 
sarcasm, and its scientific incorrect- 
ness. He had also been deeply oc- 
cupied with his method of finding the 
longitude at sea, and imagined he had 
succeeded. He was, however, mista- 
ken. His method was a failure. 


GALILEO’S THIRD VISIT TO ROME 


was made in the spring of 1624. He 
was again enthusiastically received, 


and admitted to six long and gratify- 
ing audiences with Urban, whose 


kindness was most marked. Gali- 
leo returned home laden with pre- 
sents, besides a pension from Urban 
of one hundred crowns yearly, and 
another of sixty pounds for his son 
Vincenzo. 

“Thus,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “did the Roman pontiff propi- 
tiate the excited spirit of the philoso- 
pher, and declare before the Christian 
world that he was neither the enemy 
of Galileo nor of science.” 

And now, honored with all these 
marks of esteem, confidence, and 
favor ; with the fullest license to pro- 
secute his researches and publish his 
discoveries, provided only that he ab- 
stained from any theological compli- 
cation by dragging the Scriptures 
into the discussion, how did Galileo 
act? 

But before answering the question, 
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let us pause a moment to see what 
was the condition and reputation, at 
Rome itself, of astronomical research 
in the direction of the new doctrines, 
and the estimate in which they were 
held. 

ASTRONOMY IN ROME. 

The papal court was filled with the 
personal friends and adherents of Ga- 
lileo and his system. The Pope; 
Ciampoli, his private secretary ; Cas- 
telli, his mathematician ; Czesarini, the 
Grand Chamberlain, and the most dis- 
tinguished among the cardinals, were 
known to entertain the Copernican 
doctrine. The distinguished Jesuit 
Torquato de Cuppis was delivering 
lectures in the Roman College in 
support of Copernicanism. At the 
Sapienza another Jesuit gave similar 
lectures. Yet another, the distin- 
guished Scheiner, advanced the sys- 
tem with observations and discove 
ries, and, says Bailli, was the first as. 
tronomer who observed and explain- 
ed (Sol ellipticus) the elliptic form 
which the sun takes in approaching 
the horizon. The celebrated work 
of the Carmelite friar Foscarini, at 
Naples, was published for Roman cir- 
culation, and boldly argued not only 
the Copernican hypothesis in all its 
fulness, but its consistency with 
Scripture. But more than and be- 
yond all this, the chair of astronomy 
in the pope’s own university of Bolog- 
na, vacant by the death of Magini in 
1616, was tendered to Kepler ; thus 
offering the teaching of heretical as- 
tronomy to a Protestant heretic, who 
was if not the most active yet the 
most efficient advocate of Coperni- 
canism ! 

Indeed, it may be remarked, sinc 
Kepler’s name is mentioned, that as- 
tronomers were far better off in Catho- 
lic Italy than in Protestant Germa- 
ny ; for while.Galileo was teaching in 
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peace and honor from his profess- 
or’s chair at Padua, Kepler and Ty- 
cho Brahe met for the first time at 
Prague. Protestant exiles from Pro- 
testant lands, they found in the mu- 
nificent protection of Rudolph safe 
asylum and an appreciation of their 
scientific merits denied them at 
home. 


TYCHO BRAHE, 


Hostility was excited against Brahe 
at the court of Denmark, and, on the 
ground of an exhausted treasury and 
the zzudility of his studies, he was de- 
graded from his office, deprived of 
his canonry, his pension, and his 
Norwegian estate, and both his wife 
and family obliged to seek shelter in 
a foreign land. His injuries and suf- 
ferings preyed upon his mind, and he 
survived only two years the shameful 
treatment he had received at the 
hands of his Lutheran countrymen. 

‘Lalande, in referring to the perse- 
cution of Tycho Brahe, holds up the 
Minister Walchendorf to execration 
and infamy. 


KEPLER 


was forced to leave home, to accept 
a professorship at the Catholic Uni- 


versity of Gratz. Why? Wolfgang 
Menzel informs us, (Geschichte der 
Deutschen, vol. ii. p. 645:) “The 
theologians of Tiibingen condemned 
his discovery, because the Bible 
teaches that the sun revolves about 
the earth,and not the earth about the 
sun. He was about to suppress his 
book, when an asylum was opened at 
Gratz. The Jesuits, who better knew 
how to prize his scientific talent, re- 
tained him, although he openly avow- 
ed his Lutheranism. It was only at 
home that he suffered persecution, 
and it was with difficulty that he suc- 
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ceeded in saving his own mother 
from being burnt alive as a witch.”* 

If we may be permitted such home- 
ly phrase, English literature “draws 
it very mild” when obliged to refer to 
the shameful treatment of Kepler and 
Tycho Brahe. Their persecutors were 
the Protestant theologians of Tiibin- 
gen, and the Lutheran ministers of the 
Danish court. Consequently, these 
barbarous transactions are always 
delicately alluded to when not sup- 
pressed, and are but little known. 
If these preachers had been Roman 
priests and cardinals—ah! then in- 
deed! As astronomer, Kepler’s first 
task was to draw up the Styrian Ca- 
lendar for 1594. This only served 
to add fuel to the flames of the wrath 
of the Wiirtemberg divines, inasmuch 
as Kepler used the Gregorian calen- 
dar. Having no antipathy to popes 
as such, he was willing to take the 
good and the useful without asking 
whence it came, and gladly used the 
better measure of time. 

The Academic Senate straightway 
addressed Duke Louis in protest 
against the introduction of the detest- 
ed papal calendar ; and their memo- 
rial is so eminently characteristic and 
comical that we cannot deny our 
readers the enjoyment of its perusal. 
Here it is: 


“ A Christian, sensible, and good-hearted 
governor knows that in reformations of this 
kind he should take counsel of the ministers 
of the church. As long as the kings of Ju- 
dah followed the counsel of the prophets and 
other highly enlightened ministers of the 
church, they ruled laudably and well—pleas- 
ing unto God. It is only when the tempo- 
ral power is in a member of the true church 
of God that it has authority, with the coun- 
sel of the ministers of the church, to change 
the outward ceremonies of the church. 

*“« As the emperor holds the pope to be the 
vicar of Christ on earth, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he has introduced his calendar 


* For other remarkable features of this persecution, 
see Fohann Kepler’s Leben und Werken, von G. L. 
C. Freiherrn von Breitschwert. 
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into his hereditary dominions, and sent it to 
the estates of the Roman empire. Julius 
Czsar had not members of his empire who 
were lords and rulers themselves like the 
estates of the present Romanempire. The 
imperial majesty understands itself, and, in 
its letter to the estates, merely gives them to 
understand that this accommodating them- 
selves to his word will give the highest sa- 
tisfaction. 

“But the new calendar has manifestly 
been devised for the furtherance of the idol- 
atrous popish system, and we justly hold 
the pope to be a cruel, devouring, bear-wolf. 
If we adopt his calendar, we must go into 
the church when he rings for us. Shall we 
have fellowship with Antichrist? And 
what concord is there between Christ and 
Belial ? 

“Should he succeed through the imperial 
authority in fastening his calendar about our 
neck, he would bring the cord in such a 
way about our horns that we could no longer 
defend ourselves against his tyranny in the 
church of God. 

“The pope hereby grasps at the electoral 
hats of the princes of the empire. If the 
new calendar be not generally adopted, the 
world will not go to ruin on that account. 
Summer will not come sooner or later if the 
vernal equinox should be set a few days fur- 
ther back or forward in the calendar; no 
peasant will be so simple as, on account of 
the calendar, to send out his reapers at 
Whitsuntide, or the gatherers into his vine- 
yard at St. James’ day. These are merely 
the pretexts of the people who stroke the 
foxtail of the pope and would not be thought 
to doso. Satan is driven out of the Chris- 
tian church. We will not let him slip in 
again through his representative the pope.” 


And since we speak of Kepler, it 
may here be remarked that the ap- 
preciation in which Galileo and Kep- 
ler are held in general historical 
literature is far from according with 


the estimate of scientific men. It is 
assumed that Galileo was persecu- 
ted, and that the church was his per- 
secutor. Elevated on the pedestal 
of his trial at Rome, the man of 
science is lost in the martyr, and the 
Tuscan philosopher appears in bold 
relief on the page of history, while 
Kepler, the greater astronomer, re- 
mains invisible. It is thought, and 
not without reason, that, but for the 
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Inquisition, the relative reputation 
of these two great men would be re- 
versed, and the transcendent genius 
of Galileo’s Lutheran contemporary, 
the legislator of the planets, have been 
long since recognized. In their anxi- 
ety to make the strongest possible 
case against Rome, anti-Catholic 
writers have, some perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and some with set purpose, 
greatly exaggerated all the abilities 
and good qualities of Galileo, and 
invested him with a superiority far 
from merited. To believe them, one 
mustlook upon Galileo as immeasu- 
rably excelling all his predecessors 
and contemporaries—centring with- 
in himself almost superhuman quali- 
ties of research and scientific attain- 
ment. Merit, talent, genius, Galileo 
certainly possessed ; but tried by a 
scientific standard, it was inferior to 
that of the more modest and less cla- 
morous Kepler. 

Galileo’s true and enduring merit 
as founder of the modern science of 
dynamics, and as the author of the 
grandly suggestive principle of the 
virtual velocities, is entirely over- 
looked to claim for him a position in 
modern astronomy which cannot just- 
ly be accorded to him except as 
secondary to Copernicus, to Kepler, 
and probably to Newton. The pre- 
eminence claimed for the Tuscan as- 
tronomer will not stand the test of 
examination, With English readers, 
it mainly rests on Hume’s celebrated 
parallel between Bacon and Galileo. 
“The discoveries of Kepler,” re- 
marks Professor Playfair, “ were se- 
crets extracted from nature by the 
most profound and laborious research. 
The astronomical discoveries of Gali- 
leo, more brilliant and imposing, 
were made at a far less expense of in- 
tellectual labor.”* 


*M. Thomas Henri Martin, author of the very 
latest work on Galileo, is not at all of the Scotch 
professor’s opinion, but follows and even surpasses 
Hume in laudation of Galileo. 
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MARTYRS OF SCIENCE, 


But to return. If, besides Kepler 
and Tycho Brahe, another martyr of 
science is needed, he may be seen 
in the person of Descartes, hunted 
down by the Protestant churchmen 
of Holland. 

Nay, if suffering science herself is 
looked for, she may be found in the 
Gregorian calendar, for more than a 
century refused admission or recog- 
nition by an English parliament that 
would rather quarrel with all the stars 
in heaven than count time with 
Rome! “Truth,” as Hallam re- 
marks, “being no longer truth when 
promulgated by the pope!” Among 
the very few men in all England who 
treated the Gregorian calendar with 
any degree of politeness was Lord 
Chesterfield, then a member of par- 
liament. He writes, (March 18th, 
1751, oldstyle,) “The Julian calendar 
was erroneous, and had overcharged 
the solar year with eleven days. Pope 
Gregory XIII. corrected this error. 
His reformed calendar was immedi- 
ately received by all the Catholic 
powers of Europe, and afterward 
adopted by all the Protestant ones 
except Russia, Sweden, and England. 
It was not, in my opinion, very hon- 
orable for England to remain in a 
gross and avowed error, especially in 
such company. The inconvenience 
of it was likewise felt by all those who 
had foreign correspondences, whether 
political or mercantile.” 

Lord Chesterfield was mainly in- 
strumental in getting up the bill for 
its introduction. On mentioning the 
project to the prime minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, then in the ze- 
nith of his power, the noble duke 
seemed most conservatively alarmed 
at such an undertaking, and conjured 
the earl (Chesterfield) not to stir 
matters that had long been quiet ; 
adding that he did not love new- 
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fangled things. Lord Mahon, in his 
history, gives several curious instan- 
ces of the resentment of the English 
people against those who aided in 
bringing about the change in the 
calendar ; thus, when in 1754 Lord 
Macclesfield’s son stood a great con- 
tested election in Oxfordshire, one 
of the most vehement cries raised 
against him was, “Give us back the 
eleven days we have been robbed 
of!” and even several years later, 
when Bradley, the astronomer, worn 
down by his labors in the cause of 
science, was sinking under mortal dis- 
ease, many of the common people 
ascribed his sufferings to a judgment 
of Heaven for having taken part in 
that infamous undertaking. 

Suffering science may again be 
found in England in the person of 
Alban Francis, insultingly refused the 
degree of A.M. by the University of 
Cambridge in 1687, but afterward 
mockingly offered it on condition that 
he —a Benedictine monk — should 
take the state oath pronouncing the 
Catholic religion damnable and idol- 
atrous, when it was well known that 
the degree had been given to men of 
every variety of nationality and reli- 
gious profession, even in one case to 
the Mohammedan secretary of the 
ambassador of Morocco! 

Suffering science again in the Eng- 
lish statutes, 7th Will. III., ch. 4, s. 1 
and 9, by virtue of which: 

1. If a Catholic in Ireland kept 
school, or taught any person any 
species of literature or science, such 
teacher was punishable by law with 
banishment ; and if he returned, he 
was subject 40 be hanged as a felon. 

2. If a Catholic child received 
literary instruction from a Catholic, 
either privately or at school, such 
child, even though in its infancy, in- 
curred a forfeiture of all its property 
present or future. 

3. And thus deprived of the 
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means of knowledge, if the Catholic 
child went into a foreign country for 
education, the child incurred the 
same penalty, as also the person 
making any remittance of goods or 
money for its maintenance ! 

Suffering science again, within 
but a few years, in the persons of 
such geological writers as Dr. Buck- 
land, denounced by leading English 
periodicals and respectable quarterlies 
—recognized organs of Protestant 
opinion—(each one a special, self- 
constituted, cecumenical council ad 
hoc,) for assigning dates to rocks 
and fossil remains, which were sup- 
posed by alarmed Protestant theo- 
logians to vary from the Mosaic ac- 
counts. 

We present these facts not by way 
of the justification that, ignorance and 
persecution being alleged to exist on 
the Catholic side, there are also such 
things as Protestant persecution and 
ignorance ; for the one will not ex- 
cuse the other, any more than two 
wrongs will make a right. 

Pass your own conscientious ver- 
dict, reader, on all these transactions, 
and bear in mind that Galileo’s real 
enemies were of the same class of men 
who persecuted Kepler in Wiirtem- 
berg, Tycho Brahe in Denmark, and 
Descartes in Holland. The first 
were Catholic, all the last were Pro- 
testants ; but all were adherents of 
the old Ptolemaic system and the 
Aristotelian philosophy. And that 
was the field on which the battle was 
fought in Italy, until Galileo insisted 
on dragging in the Scriptures. The 
pope and the cardinals esteemed and 
honored Galileo personally, and, as 
we see, were far from being in the 
Peripatetic ranks. 

But how did Galileo act after leav- 
ing Rome in 1616, and why was he, 
of all the well-known Copernicans, 
singled out for prosecution ? 
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How came it about? Were there 
elements in the controversy other 
than scientific? Was it, or not, the 
fault of Galileo that the question was 
shifted from the safe repose of the 
scientific basis on which it had re- 
mained more than fourscore years? 

Now we could readily answer these 
questions thoroughly in very few 
words, feeling certain, in advance, 
that the reply would be satisfactory 
to our Catholic readers. But, writing 
for the general public, we prefer to 
present the results ascertained in 
this much vexed matter by historians, 
astronomers, and men of science re- 
moved by nationality and by religion 
from any possible bias. 

“It was not the doctrine itself,” 
says Mr. Drinkwater, “ so much as 
the free, unyielding manner in which 
it was supported, which was origi- 
nally obnoxious.” 

“The church party,” admits Sir 
David Brewster, “ were not disposed 
to interfere with the prosecution of 
science, however much they may 
have dreaded its influence.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Whewell, 
“ Under the sagacious and powerful 
sway of Copernicus, astronomy had 
effected a glorious triumph ; but under 
the bold and uncompromising sceptre 
of Galileo, all her conquests were ir- 
revocably lost.” And he adds, refer- 
ring to the misfortunes that assailed 
the reformers of philosophy, “ But 
the most unfortunate were, for the 
most part, the least temperate and 
judicious.” (Philosophy of Discovery, 
pp. 101-2.) 

Even Fra Paolo (Sarpi) thought 
that if Galileo had been less impetu- 
ous and more prudent, he need not 
have had the slightest difficulty. 

Tiraboschi expresses himself to 
the same effect. And Alberi, the 


, 
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learned editor of the only complete 
edition of Galileo’s works, says: 
“Crediamo col Tiraboschi, che il 
fervore e l’impetuosit& sua contri- 
buissero ad irritare gli avversari del 
sistema Copernico.” 

“Tt is doubtless an extraordinary 
fact,” says the Edinburgh Review, 
(October, 1837,) “in the history of 
the human mind, that the very same 
doctrines which had been published 
with impunity by Copernicus, and in 
a work, too, dedicated to the Roman 
Pontiff, Paul III., for the avowed 
purpose of sheltering them under his 
sacred zegis, should, nearly a hun- 
dred years afterward, when civiliza- 
tion had made some progress, have 
subjected Galileo to all the terrors 
of the Inquisition. If we study, how- 
ever, the conduct of Galileo himself, 
and consider his temper and tone of 
mind, and his connection with a po- 
litical party unfriendly to religion, 
as well as to papal government, we 
shall be at no loss to account for the 
different feelings with which the 
writings of Copernicus and Galileo 
were received. Had the Tuscan 
philosopher been a recluse student 
of nature who, like Copernicus, an- 
nounced his opinions as accessions 
to knowledge, and not as subversive 
of old and deeply cherished errors ; 
had he stood alone as the fearless ar- 
biter and champion of truth, the Ro- 
man pontiffs would, probably, like 
Paul III., have tolerated the new 
doctrine ; and like him, too, they 
might probably have embraced it. 
But Galileo contrived to surround 
the truth with every variety of ob- 
struction. The tide of knowledge 
which had hitherto advanced in 
peace, he crested with angry break- 
ers; and he involved in its surf both 
his friends and his enemies. When 
the more violent partisans of the 
church, in opposition to the wishes 
of some of its higher functionaries, 
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and spurred on by the school-men 
and the personal enemies of Galileo, 
had fixed the public attention upon 
the obnoxious doctrine, it would not 
have been easy for the most tolerant 
pontiff to dismiss charges of heresy 
and irreligion without some formal 
decision on the subject.” 

The astronomer Délambre: “On 
aurait passé & Galileo, de parler en 
mathématicien de l’excellence de la 
nouvelle hypothése ; mais on soute- 
nait qu’il devait abandonner aux 
théologiens l’interpretation de |’Ecri- 
ture.” (It was free to Galileo to 
speak as a mathematician of the 
merit of the new doctrine; but it 
was claimed that he should leave 
interpretation of Scripture to the 
theologians. ) 

The historian Hallam: “ For eigh- 
ty years the theory of the earth’s mo- 
tion had been maintained without 
censure, and it could only be the 
greater boldness of Galileo which 
drew upon him the notice of the 
church.” 

Philaréte Chasles, (Professor in 
the College of France:) “Galileo, a 
man of vast and fertile intellect, was 
not in advance of his age and coun- 
try ; he was incapable either of de- 
fending the truth or eluding the efforts 
of those who endeavored to destroy 
it. In his contests with the latter, he 
showed neither grandeur of mind nor 
frankness of character. Unstable, 
timorous, equivocating, and supple,” 
etc., etc. 

Alfred von Reumont, many years 
Prussian minister at the Court of Tus- 
cany, (see his Beitrége zur Italieni- 
schen Geschichte, Berlin, 1853 :) “ Gali- 
leo’s great mistake was, that he insist- 
ed on bringing into conformity with the 
Scriptures the doctrine of the earth’s. 
motion—a hypothetical and then in- 
complete doctrine, and one denied 
by many of the most learned, such 
as Bacon and Tycho Brahe. So 
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that, in the interpretation of certain 
passages in the Bible, an arbitrary 
discretion was assumed which the 
Church, according to her invariable 
principles, could not concede to an 
astronomical doctrine as yet un- 
proved.” 

Such citations as these might be 
multiplied indefinitely. But they are 
sufficient, and more than sufficient. 

Copernicus, as we have seen, dedi- 
cated his great work to Pope Paul 
III., with these remarkable words: 
“Astronomers being permitted to 
imagine circles, to explain the mo- 
tions of the stars, I thought myself 
equally entitled to examine if the 
supposition of the motion of the 
earth would make the theory of 
these appearances more exact and 
simple.” 

Eighty years had gone by, and the 
system had undergone no “ persecu- 
tion,” in Italy at least. Galileo was 


now sixty years of age ; nearly forty 
of these years had been passed, not 


only in the safe but triumphant and 
even aggressive and defiant vindica- 
tion of his astronomical and physical 
doctrines, without let or hindrance 
save the warning not to trench on 
the theological view. But this he 
could not bring himself to consent 
to, and in 1618, in publishing his 
Theory of the Tides, he indulged in a 
stream of sarcasm and insult against 
the decree of 1616. “ The same hos- 
tile tone, more or less,” says Drink- 
water, “pervaded all his writings ; 
and while he labored to sharpen the 
edge of his satire, he endeavored to 
guard himself against its effects by 
an affectation of the humblest defe- 
rence to the decisions of theology.” 
Nor was Galileo’s letter to Chris- 
tina forgotten. It was a letter, 
widely diffused at Rome and in Tus- 
cany, in which he undertook to 
prove theologically, and from rea- 
sons drawn from the fathers, that 
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the terms of Scripture might be re 
conciled with his new doctrines, etc. 
Délambre, Hallam, and Biot al] 
take the same view of it. 


THE CELEBRATED DIALOGUES, 


Galileo had now resolved to pub- 
lish a work demonstrating the Co- 
pernican theory, or rather, his own 
views of the earth’s motion. But he 
lacked the courage or the sincerity 
to do it in an open, straightforward 
manner, and adopted the plan of dis 
cussing it in a supposed dialogue 
held by three disputants. The two 
first, Sagredo and Salviati, are rep- 
resented as accomplished and learn- 
ed gentlemen, whose arguments are 
marked by talent and ability. The 
third, Simplicio, is an old Peripatetic, 
querulous and dogmatic, measuring 
everything by Aristotle, and accept- 
ing or rejecting accordingly. 

This work, entitled Zhe System of 
the World of Galileo-Galilei, was 
completed in 1630 ; but, owing to the 
delays attending the procuring a cer- 
tificate, it was not published until 
1633. “It is prolix and diffuse,” 
says Délambre, “ with high estimate 
of his own discoveries, but deprecia- 
tion of others.” “Indeed, I would 
advise scholars,” says Arago, “ not 
to lose their time reading it.” 

More than one historian has re- 
marked that, in obtaining the license 
to print, Galileo exhibited a dexte- 
rous management, tinged with bad 
faith. Biot mentions, “par quels dé- 
tours il s’en procura une approbation 
2 Rome ;” Délambre speaks of his 
“ manque absolu de sincérité ;” and 
Sir David Brewster says, “ His me- 
mory has not escaped the imputation 
of having acted unfairly, and of hav- 
ing involved his personal friends 
in the consequences of his impru- 
dence.” 

In as few words as possible, the 
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history of the license affair is as fol- 
lows. The censor of new publica- 
tions at Rome was Riccardi, a friend 
and pupil of Galileo, and devoted to 
his master. Anxious to oblige him, 
Riccardi examined the manuscript of 
the dialogues, suggested the change 
of some imprudent language, and re- 
quired absolutely that the Coperni- 
can doctrine, dogmatically presented, 
should be—either in the exordium or 
peroration of the argument—produc- 
ed simply as a mathematical hypothe- 
sis. Under these stipulations Ric- 
cardi returned the manuscript with 
his written approbation, only to be 
used when the suggested alterations 
should be made. 

This was in 1630. In 1633, Gali- 
leo applied for leave to have his book 
printed in Florence. Riccardi, with 
full confidence in Galileo’s fulfilment 
of his promises, merely inspected the 
beginning and end of the book, which 
was all that Galileo then submitted 
to his examination, and gave the de- 
sired leave to print. 

The introduction, addressed, with 
anair of sarcasm, “ to the discreet read- 
er,” was, to the last degree, imprudent. 
He speaks of the decree of 1616 in 
language at once ironical and insult- 
ing, and does not even spare his be- 
nefactors. In Simplicio, every one 
instantly recognized Urban VIIL., 
who was naturally wounded beyond 
expression to find language put in 
Simplicio’s mouth that he, Urban, 
had used to Galileo in a private con- 
versation at his own table. And, as 


if to leave no doubt possible, Galileo 
says, in introducing these passages, 
that he had them from a most learn- 
ed and eminent personage, (“gid ap- 
preso da doctissima e eminentissima 
persona.” 

Thus held up to ridicule and con- 
tempt, and made the butt of the se- 
verest irony and sarcasm, Urban was 
placed in the false position of the 
enemy of science, and forced into 
the attitude of an antagonist of his 
former friend—unless, indeed, he 
would consent to be dragged, a dis- 
graced prisoner, at the chariot-wheels 
of Galileo’s philosophy. 

We do not refer, in speaking of 
Galileo’s philosophy, to a mere as- 
tronomical theory, but to the phi- 
losophical and theological opinion 
which the actual condition of science, 
the ability of Galileo’s adversaries, 
and the treacherous counsels of his 
false friends had forced him to cou- 
ple with it. 

Alberi, who is high authority, de- 
nies that it was Galileo’s intention 
to attack Urban VIII. through Sim- 
plicio. But Olivieri, quite as good 
authority, is of the contrary opinion. 

We know certainly that Urban al- 
ways maintained, in his conversations 
with Galileo, the worthlessness of the 
tidal theory, and told him plainly 
that he injured his position by rest- 
ing upon it. Now, the tidal theory 
was precisely Galileo’s cherished ar- 
gument, and he devotes the whole of 
the fourth dialogue to its development. 


CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 
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TRANSLATED FROM DER KATHOLIK. 


THE ANCIENT IRISH CHURCH. 


II. 


WE must say something about St. 
Columbanus, and his labors in Lux- 
euil, Braganza, and Bobbio ; and of 
St. Gall, the apostle of Alemania ; 
for it was through these two that the 
ancient Irish Church did so much in 
Switzerland and south-western Ger- 
many. 

Columbanus was born in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, about the year 
534, when Christianity began to bear 
its first fruits in Ireland. While the 
child was yet in the womb, his mo- 
ther saw, in a vision, as it were, a 
sun proceeding from her body and 
enlightening all parts of the world. 
The son whom she bore became in 
fact, through the light of his wisdom 
and the splendor of his virtues, a 
star in the church; not only in Ire- 
land, but also in Burgundy, Alema- 
nia, and Italy. Instructed, from early 
youth, in grammar, rhetoric, geome- 
try, and in the study of the holy 
Scriptures, he left his mother’s house 
in manhood, in order to enter the 
monastery of Cluain-Inis, and conse- 
crate himself entirely to God. In 
the year 565 he asked to he received 
among the monks of the monastery 
at Bangor, which the Abbot Com- 
gall, equally distinguished by his per- 
sonal sanctity as well as by the rigor 
of the discipline which he used in 
governing, ruled with applause. Co- 
lumbanus became so remarkable here 
that Abbot Comgall entrusted him 
with the directorship of the schools. 
The fame of the new teacher spread 
far beyond the limits of Bangor, and 
the nobles of the land deemed them- 


selves happy to be able to leave their 
sons to be educated by a man as well 
skilled in profane science as in Chris- 
tian perfection. Gall, born in Ire- 
land in 545, became one of his pupils, 
Columbanus and Gall taught and 
learned in a blessed abode. Three 
thousand monks were united in the 
monastery of Bangor, under Abbot 
Comgall, in common prayer, the prac- 
tice of virtue, and a virtuous life. 
The monastery was built in the year 
558, by Comgall, and was, in its 
first form, a collection of many cells 
and huts, somewhat straggling in their 
arrangement. Bangor was fruitful in 
holy men and apostolic missionaries. 
Many convents were founded from it. 
Comgall himself founded the monas- 
tery of Heth, in Scotland, a.p. 56s, 
and the monastery of Cambar, and 
several other smaller communities, 
in Leinster. Comgall died on the 
roth of May, 602, in the 85th year of 
his age, and the forty-fourth after the 
foundation of Bangor. Bangor was 
laid waste by the Danes in the year 
823, afterward entirely destroyed by 
pirates, and on one day the Picts mur- 
dered 900 monks. Archbishop Ma- 
lachy, of Armagh, re-erected Bangor. 
There now remains on the coast of 
the bay of Belfast, where the re- 
nowned cloister once stood, no ves- 
tige of its former greatness. 
Columbanus had lived and taught 
a number of years in the cloister of 
Bangor, when the desire of travelling 
and announcing the gospel of Christ 
filled his soul. He was obliged, 
however, to make repeated requests 
before Abbot Comgall gave him per- 
mission to depart, and allowed him 
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to choose a certain number of monks 
as his companions. Columbanus 
chose twelve, recommended himself 
to the prayers of the rest, and set 
out, after receiving the blessings of his 
abbot, with his chosen band about the 
year 589-590. We know the travels 
of Columbanus, and must mention 
them here. The chosen followers of 
the great apostle were : Gall, founder 
of Saint Gall, and apostle of Alema- 
nia; Cominnius, Emroch, and Equa- 
nach, Lua, and Patentianus, after- 
wards made bishop of Constance, in 
Armorica, where he erected a mo- 
nastery ; Antiernus, who, becoming 
homesick at Luxeuil, wished to 
return to Ireland, but was retained 
by Columbanus ; Columbanus the 
younger, a near relative of our apos- 
tle, died in the early part of his life, 
at Luxeuil ; Deicola, the founder of 
the monastery of Lutra, in the dio- 
cese Of Besangon; Sigibert, the 


founder of Dissentis, in Croatia ; 


Aldan, later Bishop of Calboaldus. 
(Greith, p. 272.) In British Cambria 
the holy company joined several 
British clerics to its ranks. 

Whither did these apostolic men 
wish to go? 

It was not advisable to remain in 
Britain at that time. In the south 
of this land the Anglo-Saxon con- 
querors laid waste the country, de- 
stroyed the churches ; both heathen- 
ism and barbarism raised their heads 
triumphantly in the most populous 
parts and cities of the island. The 
two last bishops of Britain, he of 
London and he of York, fled to the 
mountains of Wales, with all the holy 
relics and church vessels which they 
could save. On account of these 
circumstances Columbanus determin- 
ed to leave Britain, to sail for Gaul, 
and there improve the moral condi- 
tion of the people, so that if success 
attended his labors, the good seed 
might be scattered there with fruit ; 
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but if the people were stiff-necked, 
he would turn to other nations. 

The company went to Gaul. This 
land was divided into three king- 
doms: Neustria, Austrasia, and Bur- 
gundy. King Guntram ruled in Bur- 
gundy; King Childebert in Austra- 
sia; but after Guntram’s death, (a.p. 
593,) Burgundy also fell to the share 
of Childebert. 

Columbanus was warmly received 
at Metz by King Childebert, was in- 
vited to remain in the land, and re- 
ceived from Count Agnoald the an- 
cient ruined castle of Luxovium in 
the Vosges, where the apostle and 
his monks dwelt, and exercised an 
extraordinary influence on the peo- 
ple of the neighboring countries. 

3ut how did the noble wanderers 
find life in the Vosges? 

They first rested at Anegrai. “In 
the wide circle around, the region 
was a wild desert of thick woods, and 
steep, rock-ribbed hills ; bears and 
wolves dwelt in them, and only the 
shrill cry of the birds of the forests 
broke the frightful stillness. The 
friars built their huts with twigs and 
branches. They lived on the bark 
of trees, wild vegetables, and apples, 
until, on the third day after their ar- 
rival, a countryman brought them 
better food on a wagon. But, as 
want returned after a short time, 
they were well supplied with bread 
and herbs by the abbot of the mon- 
astery of Sancy, three miles distant 
from them.” 

But the first monastery was erect- 
ed, and the mission opened in France. 
Soon the place in Anegrai was not 
large enough for the increasing num- 
ber of the brethren. 

Columbanus looked around for a 
second place in the wilderness of 
the Vosges. His eyes rested on 
Luxovium, which had already been 
offered to him. It was eight miles 
from Anegrai. There were in it the 
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ruins of cities, of old baths; and in 
the thickest part of the wood, stone 
idols, which had been worshipped in 
ancient times. 

In this spot Columbanus began 
the building of a larger monastery. 
Soon so many came and consecrated 
themselves, under the guidance of 
Columbanus, to piety and science, 
that the saint was compelled to erect 
on a height, supplied by a fountain 
of fair water, a third monastery, to 
which he gave the name of Fontaine, 
(Fontanas.) Whilst he appointed ap- 
proved men as rulers over these mo- 
nasteries, he maintained a general 
supervision over them all, and gave 
them a common rule, which he copi- 
ed in part from the rule of the Ab- 
bot Comgall, of Bangor. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Greith gives 
us a very interesting account of the 
life and works of the monk Colum- 
banus in the three monasteries ; but 
we can only give a small portion of 
it here. 

In the year 600 the number of the 
monks at Luxeuil had increased to 
220 ; and crowds of scholars were in- 
structed in the monasteries. 

“All must fast daily, but also 
daily take nourishment ; and as all 
must eat daily, so must they daily 
partake of spiritual food, pray, work, 
and read in books every day.” ' The 
special usages of monastic discipline 
were observed most strictly in the 
three cloisters; violators of rules 
were punished with rods, imprison- 
ment, or a portion of their food was 
kept from them. “ Before eating there 
was an examination of conscience, 
then grace was said, and there was 
reading during the meals. Before a 
monk used his spoon, he should 
make the sign of the cross ; the same 
should be done in taking his lamp, 
in undertaking any work, or in going 
out of the cloister, He was com- 
manded to pray before and after la- 
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bor, and on his return to the monas- 
tery he should go before the abbot 
or superior and ask a blessing. Who. 
ever cut the table with his knife. 
spilled beer or anything else on 
the table, did not gather the bread 
crumbs, neglected to bow his head 
at the end of the psalms, or disturb- 
ed the chaunt with coughing or loud 
laughter, was punished,” etc. Di- 
vine service at Luxeuil consisted in 
the daily reciting of the psalms, and, 
especially on Sundays and other fes- 
tivals, in the celebration of Mass. 
The custom of uninterrupted psalmo- 
dy by day and night never prevailed 
at Luxeuil, as was the case among 
the monks of Agane in Wallis, and 
of Haben in Burgundy, and among 
the nuns of the convent of St. Sala- 
berga. 

Columbanus, well educated in both 
profane and sacred literature, taught 
hisown monks, made them acquainted 
with the discipline of the Quadrivium, 
and gave them a knowledge of hol; 
Scripture. 

Columbanus often retired at the 
approach of the principal feasts int 
the solitude of the forests to devote 
himself to piety and meditation. He 
sometimes remained fifty days or 
longer in those places. As in the 
ages of persecution the blood of the 
martyrs tamed the tigers and leo- 
pards, so that they learned to pity 
the saints in the circus and amphi- 
theatre ; as in the deserts of Africa 
and Asia Minor holy monks formed 
a league with nature and its animals, 
so Columbanus and Gall, whose life 
was like that of the early fathers of 
the desert, stood in the most friendly 
relations with the wild beasts of the 
Vosges. “ As Columbanus was walk- 
ing one day in the wide forests of the 
Vosges with a book under his arm, 
he saw a pack of wolves approach- 
ing. The saint stood unmoved. 
The wolves surrounded him on both 
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hands, smelled the hem of his gar- 
ments while he prayed to God for 
protection ; they did him no harm, 
left him and went farther into the 
wood.” Once Columbanus found in 
a cave a tame bear, which left its 
abode at command of the saint, who 
made it his place of shelter. Often, 
as he reposed under the shadow of 
old oaks, he called the beasts of the 
forest to him, and they followed him. 
He caressed them tenderly ; and the 
birds often flew to him, and sat quiet- 
ly on his shoulders. A little squirrel 
had become so accustomed to him 
as to leap from the branches of the 
trees and hide in his bosom, run up 
his sleeves, and then go back to the 
nearest boughs. A raven was so 
obedient to him as to return the 
glove which he had stolen from the 
saint. (Page 294.) 

Columbanus could not remain 
long in his cloister. He became en- 
gaged in a controversy with some 
French priests, and was persecuted by 
the corrupt Merovingians, who final- 
ly compelled him to quit Luxeuil. 

The fact that the Irish clergy 
clung to the ancient custom of the 
Irish Church regarding the celebra- 
tion of Easter, and to the Irish tra- 
ditions regarding the liturgy of the 
Mass, gave the French bishops and 
priests occasion to complain and 
make opposition. Columbanus 
wrote three letters on the Easter 
Controversy to Pope Gregory I. 
Two of them miscarried ; the third 
reached its destination, but was un- 
successful, because Gregory I. main- 
tained the discipline of the Roman 
Church on this disputed point. A 
synod in France, A.D. 600-601, to 
which Columbanus sent a memorial, 
did not favor him any more than the 
Pope. The controversy gradually 
died out. 

The controversy with the Mero- 
vingians was far more serious. The 
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crimes of Queen Brunhilda are well 
known ; for instance, how she sys- 
tematically ruined her grandson, 
King Theodoric of Burgundy. Co- 
lumbanus on one occasion having 
refused to give his blessing to the 
illegitimate sons of Theodoric, pre- 
sented to the saint by Brunhilda, 
she swore vengeance against him. 
A royal decree was published that 
no monk of the order of Columbanus 
should leave his monastery ; that no 
Burgundian convert should for the 
future hold communion with him, 
and that no one should establish an- 
other foundation according to his 
discipline. Columbanus expostulat- 
ed in vain ; he wrote a severe protest 
to the king and threatened him with 
excommunication. This was the mo- 
ment of revenge for Brunhilda. She 
prevailed on the king to cause the 
abduction of the saint to Besancon 
by Count Bandulf. Columbanus re- 
mained there for some time, highly 
honored by the people, and doing 
much good. But he soon returned 
to Luxeuil. The king, however, sent 
a whole cohort to seize him and take 
him out of the kingdom. The sol- 
diers unwillingly executed their or- 
ders. The saint left the monastery 
amid the sighs and tears of his 
monks, who followed him in funereal 
procession with weeping and wailing. 
Only those whom he had brought 
from Ireland and Britain were allow- 
ed to accompany him. Columbanus 
lived twenty years in the wilderness 
of the Vosges, and left it in the seven- 
ty-fourth year of his life. (a.p. 
609-610.) 

Let us be brief. Columbanus was 
brought to Nantes to sail for Ire- 
land ; but God prevented him. King 
Clothaire of Neustria allowed him to 
return to Austrasia. He went to 
Metz, then to Mayence, up the Rhine, 
until he came to Zurich, where he de- 
cided to make a longer stay. But 
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the inhabitants of the place were 
fierce idolaters. Many were con- 
verted, while others took arms in 
hatred of the saint, determined to kill 
himself and his companions. They 
consequently left this region and 
went to Arbon, where they dwelt 
seven days ; thence travelling to Bra- 
ganza, where they built cells near the 
ancient Aurelia Church. St. Gall 
took the three idols from the walls 
of the church, in the presence of a 
vast multitude, broke them to pieces, 
and threw them into the sea. A 
portion of the people became Chris- 
tians, and the Aurelia Church was 
reconsecrated. Columbanus remain- 
ed a few years in Braganza, when 
persecutions of various kinds com- 
pelled him to quit this region also. 
(612-613.) He crossed the Rhetian 
Alps, accompanied only by Attala, 
and arrived at Milan, where he was 
well received by Agilulf, king of the 
Lombards, who offered him a new 
field for the exercise of his apos- 
tolate. King Agilulf and Queen 
Theodolinda used the holy man for 
the evangelizing of the Lombards. 
But his days were numbered. After 
building a monastery and a chapel 
at Bobbio, he lived only an entire 
year, and died on the 21st December, 
in the year 615, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, one year before the 
death of Agilulf, king of Lombardy. 

“Whilst Ireland glories in being 
the fatherland of Columbanus, France 
remembers him in her old abbeys in 
the Vosges, and his vocation to Italy 
still lives, not only in the dear relics 
of Bobbio, in his coffin, chalice, and 
holly staff, but also in the still living 
monument of his glory the town of 
St. Columbano, in the district of 
Lodi. The writings of this distin- 
guished man, which have come down 
to us, display a comprehensive and 
varied knowledge not only of eccle- 
siastical but also of classic literature. 
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His eventful life has been written by 
the monk Jonas of Bobbio.” ; 

We shall conclude with a few de- 
tails of the mission of St. Gall, the 
apostle of Alemania. We already 
know in what an illustrious school 
he studied. When Columbanus was 
preparing himself for the journey to 
Italy, Gall was sick with a fever, and 
excused himself from travelling with 
his superior. In order to keep him 
and compel him to go, Columbanus 
harshly said to him, “If thou wilt 
not partake in my labors, I forbid 
thee to say Mass as long as I live.” 
He suspected that Gall feigned sick- 
ness out of love for the place, so as 
not to depart from it. Thus Gall, 
who had been so long under obe- 
dience, was at length left to his own 
will. 

He went to Arbon to visit a priest, 
Willimar, and was nursed during his 
illness by the clerics Maginald and 
Theodore, and, having recovered his 
health, became again an efficient 
apostle through the assistance of 
Christ. In 612-613, he began, with 
his companion Hittibold, the building 
of a monastery on the bank of the 
little river Steinach. This valley on 
the banks of the Steinach, together 
with Thurgau, belonged at that time 
to the kingdom of <Austrasia, from 
which it had been severed under 
Childebert II. (594) for a short time, 
and separated from Burgundy, to 
which it was again annexed by King 
Dagobert. (A.D. 630-38.) Two 
hundred years later, in the days of 
Charlemagne, this region was called 
High Alemania. When Gall came 
to it, it was almost without dwellings 
or inhabitants, It was a primeval 
forest, never inhabited for a thousand 
years, and never touched by human 
hands. It was like the woods of the 
Vosges, a wilderness for savage beasts 
to roam in without danger. The 
wood which Gall and Hittibold found 
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was full of underwood in which ser- 
pents nestled ; the Steinach was full 
of fish ; on the heights hawks built 
their nests ; bears, wolves, and wild 
boars were numerous around. In 
this spot St. Gall built his monastery. 
Wonderful things happened at the 
building of this convent, all of which 
is charmingly told in Greith’s book. 
“As, in every spot where, after the 
migration of the Germanic races, (p; 
355,) holy men founded religious in- 
stitutions, a new life was infused and 
a new impetus given to civilization, 
and the wild and savage districts 
around the monasteries became 
changed into fertile and well-tilled 
plains ; so did it happen in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Gall’s monastery from 
the very beginning of the foundation. 
The blessed place drew inhabitants 
near it; Christian worship became 
the focus around which they gather- 
ed; religious instruction ennobled 
their morals, led them to an orderly 
family life, made their new home 
dear to them, and made them love 
labor and industry. Under the 
mild protection and guidance of the 
monastic fraternity, strangers and 
colonists came from far and near ; 
they became fiefs of the monastery, 
and aided in spreading its influence 
and its possessions. From this cen- 
tre civilization spread far over the 
surrounding country, so that it be- 
came by cultivation transformed from 
a wilderness into a blooming garden. 
For twelve hundred years the nume- 
rous subjects of the monastery of St. 
Gall led a happy and peaceful life 
without soldiers or police. The only 
bayonet that governed them was the 
breviary of the monk ; and the only 
sword was the crosier of the abbot. 
We must also remember that Gall 
and his followers, axe in hand, hewéd 
down the forest, or with the spade 
freed the earth from thorns, thistles, 
and roots. He must therefore be 
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considered as the founder and ori- 
ginator of the agricultural and social 
glories of Switzerland ; for by the law 
of nature and of intelligence the 
glories of the effect must redound to 
the honor of the cause.” 

The building of the monastery of 
St. Gall was far advanced when Gall 
expelled an evil spirit from Fridi- 
burga, the daughter of the German 
Duke Cunzo, of Ueberlingen. Duke 
Cunzo gave him many presents on 
this account, as did also King Sigi- 
bert, to whom Fridiburga was affi- 
anced. Sigibert sent him a donation 
letter, the first on record in the life 
of St. Gall. Gall had at this time 
only twelve disciples with him, deem- 
ing it improper to overstep, in the 
smallest particular, the limits of the 
rule. The Irish monks had a pecu-— 
liar preference for the apostolic num- 
ber twelve in all their foundations. 
When Columbanus died, on Decem- 
ber 21st, 615, the hour of his death 
was revealed to St. Gall, and from 
that time he began again to cele- 
brate Mass. 

Gall declined the bishopric of 
Constance, and had the mitre given 
to his disciple John ; the monks of 
Luxeuil wished him to be their abbot, 
but this honor he likewise declined. 
After the man of God had thrown 
aside the burden of worldly affairs, 
he retired to his cloister, to devote 
himself more completely to a spiritu- 
al life. His nightly vigils were re- 
newed, and the fastings of his early 
days repeated, and the discipline fre- 
quently used. 

Finally, at an advanced age, he left 
his cell to visit Arbon, and after 
preaching to the people, he was at- 
tacked by a fever as he was about to 
return. The malady became so vio- 
lent that he could no longer take any 
food. The eternal reward of his great 
works and services approached. His 
strength almost gone, almost reduced 
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to skin and bone by disease, he ne- 
vertheless persevered in prayer, held 
pious conversations, and remained 
faithful to the service of Christ to the 
end of his life. He rendered his soul 
to God, after fourteen days’ illness, on 
the 16th of October, a.p. 640. His 
body was brought by Bishop John 
tothe monastery which the saint had 
inhabited, and buried between the 
altar and the wall, with mournful 
chanting. Many infirm persons were 
healed, partially or entirely, at his 
sepulchre. 

Even during his life Gall was com- 
pared to the early fathers ; after his 
death, the Church honored him as a 
saint ; holy Mass was offered at his 
tomb ; his intercession was invoked 
with success ; and his life presented 
as a model for Christians to imitate. 
Eleven years after the death of the 
saint, his tomb was broken open by 
robbers ; but shortly after replaced 
by Bishop Boso, of Constance. (A.D. 
642-676.) When the great monaste- 
ry church was consecrated, on Octo- 
ber 17th, 839, by Abbot Gotzbert, the 
bones of the saint were placed on the 
high altar. They are partially pre- 
served there to this very day. 

A glance now at the disciples of 
Gall. The disciples of this great 
apostle went forth in all directions 
from his sepulchre to evangelize the 
nations, and establish among them 
new foundations and centres of learn- 
ing and piety. Theodore built the 
abbey of Kempten, in ancient Nori- 
ca ; Magnus travelled on foot to the 
entrance of the Julian Alps; Sigi- 
bert, Gall’s former fellow-student, 
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went to Dissentis, in Croatia, where 
they founded monasteries which, after 
a lapse of more than a thousand years, 
still exist as firm supports of the 
Christian religion, learning, and civi- 
lization. These monasteries must be 
considered as daughters of the great 
metropolis which the holy Irish mis- 
sionary built on the side of the lofty 
Alps. The monastery of Reichenau, 
in Untersee, and that of Braganza, 
were closely united with St. Gall’s 
foundation. The former was found- 
ed, under Charles Martel, by the 
Irishman Pirminus ; the latter, 130 
years earlier, by Columbanus and 
Gall, in the beginning of their mis- 
sionary labors. The _ countless 
churches and chapels built even at 
an early period in honor of St. Gall, 
as well as the numerous acts of do- 
nation to the monastery bearing his 
name, prove the powerful influence 
of the disciples and successors of the 
saint in spreading Christianity, edu- 
cation, and civilization to the farthest 
regions. The bishoprics in Switzer- 
land, Germany, and in the Austrian 
provinces, in the Tyrol and Bohemia, 
hold a special festival in honor of 
St. Gall, and give him a special office, 
honoring him now as well as former- 
ly as the Apostle of Alemania. “ The 
temporal inheritance which St. Gall 
left to his people was long enjoyed: 
the higher inheritance which he has 
left us with the eternal possessions of 
Christianity in our Church is still with 
us ; and our constant prayer to God 
and strenuous effort must be to guard 
it intact, and render it fruitful in the 
future.” (Greith, p. 401.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE STORY OF MARCEL, THE LITTLE METTRAY 
COLONIST. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Dark the evening shadows rolled 
On the eye that gleamed in death, 
And the evening dews fell cold 
On the lip that gasped for breath.” 
James MontTGoMEry. 


A YEAR had passed away when one 
day Pelagie Vautrin went out in the 
morning, as usual, with her hand-cart, 
but did not return as usual in the 
evening. Marcel had been on a spree 
with Polycarpe, and was glad, when 
he crept to bed late at night, all muzzy 
with tippling, to find his dirty home 
vacant. 

But when, at a late hour the next 
day, he opened his hot, aching eyes 
and looked around him, he was at 
first astonished and then frightened 
to see that he was still alone. He 
started up and ran down-stairs to 
ask the neighbors if they had seen 
Madame Vautrinthatmorning. There 
vas soon a great excitement in the 
house ; for no one had seen her, and 
it was well known that Pelagie never 
staid out at night ; she was generally 
very regularly drunk in bed by ten 
o’clock. 

“Go to the prefect of police,” cried 
one to the anxious boy, “ they’ll find 
her for you!” 

“Go to the Morgue,” cried an- 
other. “I shouldn’t wonder if she 
had fallen into the river.” - 

“Or been run over by an omnibus, 
the drunken slut!” cried a third. 

“ Ay, go to the Morgue, Marcel,” 
said Polycarpe, who had just got up, 
and had hurried down to take part, 
as usual, in what was going on. 
“Come, I'll go with you.” 


Marcel was by this time as pale as 
death: the idea of Pelagie being 
dead was dreadful to him ; for though 
the poor boy could not love the cruel 
woman who had worked him so un- 
sparingly for her own profit, still she 
seemed something more to him than 
the rest of the world ; she had sheltered 
him when he had no shelter ; she had 
given him a dry crust when he knew 
not where to find one ; and the child’s 
heart was made of such tender stuff 
that the slightest kindness could kin- 
dle in it a flame of never forgetful 
gratitude. 

Pale and trembling, he now follow- 
ed Polycarpe to the low, black, sinis- 
ter-looking building then situated 
close by St. Michael’s bridge, on the 
right bank of the Seine.* Many 
persons were going in and out of the 
horrible place, some seeking missing 
friends ; others, and the greater num- 
ber, urged on by a depraved curiosity 
and love of excitement. 

The two boys entered ; Polycarpe 
noisily, and with an air of busy im- 
portance that would have been lu- 
dicrous under any other circum- 
stances ; Marcel sick and faint with 
anxiety and fear; and awful in- 
deed was the interior of that house 
of death. At one end of the stone- 
floored room in which they found 
themselves was an iron grating, be- 
hind which, on marble slabs, were 
laid out the perfectly naked forms of 
the unknown dead, victims of acci- 
dent or of violence. The bloated 
body of a drowned man, whose start- 


*It has since been pulled down, and rebuilt more 
handsomely behind the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
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ing eyes first caught the scared glance 
of the shuddering child, made him 
start with horror and surprise. He 
had often thought, from all he had 
heard, that the sights to be seen in 
the Morgue must be dreadful, but 
the reality surpassed all his imagin- 
ings. He closed his eyes, but open- 
ed them an instant after to take a 
look at the corpse of a woman, whose 
blood-clotted hair-and battered fea- 
tures showed but too plainly that the 
wretched creature had been the vic- 
tim of some foul crime. 

“°Tis she!” cried Polycarpe. 

But Marcel could bear no more ; 
the child’s nerves and heart had been 
tried to the uttermost, and he fell in- 
sensible on the cold, damp floor. 
Polycarpe and two or three bystand- 
ers dragged him out of the building, 
and, getting some water from the 
river, soon brought him to again, but 
very shaky and weak. 

Polycarpe Poquet was a regular 
scamp, an idle beggar, a street-thief; 
nevertheless very gently and lovingly 
did he help his friend on his legs again, 
and very softly did he speak to him 
as they walked slowly away from that 
horrible place. “Come in here, old 
fellow,” said he, when they arriv- 
ed before the door on the second 
landing. “ Mother wants to see you,” 
he added, as he perceived that Mar- 
cel hesitated. 

Madame Poquet and Loulou were 
both at home ; for the charwoman was 
just then at liberty, her last mistress 
having been mean enough to lock up 
the charcoal and bread and butter, 
and various other useful items in 
housekeeping, and as Madame Po- 
quet said to her neighbors, “ After 
that evident want of confidence, she 
felt herself obliged to leave, especially 
as the wages were so low that with- 
out the perquisites the place was 
worth nothing!” She was a good- 
natured woman, notwithstanding her 


dishonesty, and received poor Mar- 
cel in a kind, motherly manner that 
contributed much to soothe and con- 
sole him. “Now, you see, Marcel,” 
said she, “you need not feel so bad ; 
you shall come and live with us; 
thetre’s room for four, and so there’s 
room for five. I’m sure I always 
wanted to have you, for Madame Vau- 
trin was not good to you—you know 
that she wasn’t—everybody knows 
that she wasn’t. Now, come, don’t 
cry so; it shows that you’ve a good 
heart, but it is not reasonable, and I 
can’t bear to hear you. I never could 
bear to hear any one cry. Come, 
courage, courage !” And the old thiev- 
ing charwoman kissed the weeping 
boy tenderly, and then wiped her 
own overflowing eyes. He threw his 
arms around her neck and sobbed 
aloud, and the motherly old soul sob- 
bed with him. “ Come now,” said she 
presently, and she placed him as she 
spoke on a chair by the table, “ here’s 
some good hot coffee and milk, and 
a piece of nice fresh bread. I got 
it ready for you half an hour ago. 
There, you and Polycarpe sit down 
and take your breakfast ; that'll do 
you good, and comfort you.” 

And certainly the good meal did 
much to calm him, though perhaps 
the sympathy of Madame Poquet and 
her children did more. 

And so it was settled ; the land- 
lord sold the few miserable sticks of 
furniture belonging to Pelagie Vau- 
trin for the arrears of rent, and Mar- 
cel became one of the Poquet family. 

As for the battered corpse lying 
on the marble slab in the Morgue, it 
was never reclaimed, but was _ hur- 
riedly buried in the pauper grave that 
the state provides for the unknown 
dead. Yet it was a long time before 
the orphan whom Pelagie Vautrin 
had so cruelly ill-treated ceased to 
think of her, or shudder as he re- 
membered her terrible death. It 
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was an end, however, as we know, 
to be expected for one cursed with 
so wicked a temper and of such dis- 
solute habits. Drunkenness, quarrels, 
blows, and death! It isa natural 
sepuence ! 

Poor Marcel gained by the change ; 
at least, his life was not so hard a 
one as it had been. He was no 
longer obliged to bring home a cer- 
tain quantity of rags and old iron 
every day; he had no regular task 
set him. But Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Poquet nevertheless fully ex- 
pected him to pick up his own living 
and something more, in the same way 
as did their son Polycarpe. 

The two boys after a time adopted, 
as their principal source of income, 
the business of gathering cigar-ends 
and converting them into pipe-to- 
bacco. It was a profession that re- 
quired early rising, quick eyes, and 
light heels, for there were other lads 
in the same walk of life, but who 
could be better fitted for such a pur- 
suit than Marcel and Polycarpe? 
At four every morning they sallied 
forth to make their round ; hunting 
for the precious bits on the sidewalks 
and in the gutters of the most fre- 
quented and fashionable streets, the 
Boulevards, the Champs Elysées, and 
the purlieus of the theatres. Some- 
times, when they were flush of money, 
they bought from the waiters in the 
coffee-houses the permission to pick 
up the ends that might be under the 
tables. 

The harvest made, they hastened 
down to the river’s side, and there, 
seated under or near the dry arches 
of one of the bridges, they emptied 
their bags on the ground beside them 
and commenced the sorting of their 
merchandise. The prime or first 
quality consisted of the ends of Ha- 
vana cigars, regalias, londres, etc. ; 
the second quality, of those of home 
growth, or bits picked up in dirty 
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gutters, and consequently somewhat 
deteriorated. The sorting finished, 
our young tobacconists commenced 
their work of metamorphosis. Each 
one was furnished with a small 
square of smooth wood, a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife, and a whetstone, 
for the knife required frequent sharp- 
ening during the operation of cutting 
up the ends. This was performed 
on the square of wood, and as fine 
as possible, so as to resemble new 
smoking tobacco. Paper parcels 
were then made up of this novel 
manufacture ; the inferior quality 
selling at one sou the packet; the 
superior fetching as much as fifty 
sous the pound. 

The rest of the day was passed in 
disposing of their morning labors, 
and this was never difficult; they 
found plenty of customers, masons, 
street-sweepers, and rat-catchers, and 
often made as much as three francs 
each in the day. They might have 
gained an honest living by this hum- 
ble means, had they only possessed 
an honest home. But Monsieur and 
Madame Poquet were thieves, and 
the more the lads gained the more 
was exacted from them. And then 
in the dreadful drinking-dens they 
frequented to sell their merchandise 
they became each day initiated in 
some new vice. There was indeed 
nothing to stop them on their down- 
ward course; and soon, alas, the 
orphan boy, intelligent, and natural- 
ly conscientious, became versed in 
knavery and a common street-thief! 
Poor, poor Marcel ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


** Soon, like captives, shall ye learn 
Ways less wild and laws more stern.” Anon. 


Days and weeks and months had 
passed away in this kind of life, when 
one morning, while Marcel and 
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Polycarpe were still yawning and 
stretching themselves in their dirty 
bed, Loulou, who had gone round 
the corner to fetch some ready-made 
hot coffee and milk, for their break- 
fast, rushed back again with cheeks as 
white as it was possible for her rare- 
ly washed face to show. 

“ Get up quick andrun!” cried she 
as she burst into the room, “the 
police are coming this way ; I’m sure 
they’re coming here to look for 
father, and, if they find you, they'll 
grab you too.” 

The two boys needed no further 
calling ; indeed, they were out of bed 
before Loulou had ended her cry of 
danger. Old Poquet had become a 
marked man at the Prefecture of 
Police, and his reputation was very 
bad among his neighbors. He had 
been fearing a visit of this kind dur- 
ing the last eight days, and had 
taken himself off no one knew 
whither. So the boys, knowing this, 
would not have been so much afraid 
for their own safety, had they not done 
the preceding day what they called 
“good business,” and had in their 
possession this morning more money 
and a greater variety of purses than 
they could well have accounted for. 

So they jumped out of bed at the 
first word of alarm, and huddled on 
their clothes in less time than it 
takes to write the fact ; and precipi- 
tating themselves down the stairs, 
were out of the house and out of 
sight, just as two policemen turned 
into the street. It was not until 
they had threaded many narrow, 
dirty streets behind the Pantheon, 
diving into dark passages, and pass- 
ing through houses which were 
thoroughfares, as there are many in 
the great city, and at last found 
themselves near the Barritre of St. 
Jacques, that they felt secure enough 
to walk slowly and take time to ask 
each other where they should go. 
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“Parbleu!” cried Polycarpe, who 
was the first to break silence, “at 
any rate our pockets are not empty! 
Liberty for ever! Hurrah for plea- 
sure and potatoes! Never say die, 
old fellow!” And he clapped his 
friend on the back and laughed as 
if it were the pleasantest thing in 
life to be running away from the po- 
lice. 

Marcel was not so gay: the boy’s 
instincts, perverted as they were by 
the depraved influences that sur- 
rounded him, became restive at 
times ; mysterious aspirations, dnd 
disgust of he knew not what, agitated 
strangely the poor child’s aching 
heart, and gave him sometimes an 
appearance of timidity that had ac- 
quired for him among his profligate 
companions the sobriquet of “la 
demoiselle,? the young lady. He 
was now more moved than usual, his 
cheek was very pale, and his large 
blue eyes wore a more thoughtful 
expression than ever before. 

Making a violent effort over him- 
self, he at length replied to his com- 
panion’s vivacity by asking what 
would become of Loulou. 

“Loulou!” cried Polycarpe, “why, 
she’s safe enough ; she’ll get out of 
the scrape, and there’s nothing 
against her and mother. You 
needn’t think of her, but of us, I can 
tell you. Now, what do you think 
I’m thinking of, eh?” 

“T suppose of where we must go 
to-night.” 

“Exactly so, mademoiselle, and 
can you guess? No, that you can’t, 
so you needn’t try. Well, we must 
go hide in the quarries at Issy ; we 
shall be safe there, and we won’t come 
back to Paris before two months.” 

“The quarries!” cried Marcel, 
“ How dreadful !” 

“Not so dreadful as Mazas,” re- 
plied Polycarpe, “as you'll know one 
of these days.” 
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“J hope not,” ejaculated Marcel, 
shuddering. 

“You hope not, you idiot!” said 
Polycarpe angrily, “why, how can it 
be otherwise? One can’t be always 
in luck. Don’t you know that every 
one gets to prison at last? Every 
one that I know has been there, and 
why should I escape, I should like 
to know? Of course my time will 
come, and your time will come, and 
what we have to do then is to show 
game. No cry-baby goings on then, 
if you please, Master Marcel, or you 
and I’ll part company when we come 
out !” 

Marcel did not answer, and they 
continued silently their way until 
they had passed the fortifications. 

“Now,” said Polycarpe at last, 
“we must try to kill time as pleas- 
antly as possible until the night, and 
then we’ll go straight to the quarries ; 
we can’t go there during the day, for 
there is always danger from spies.” 

“I’m very hungry,” remarked 
Marcel. 

“And so am I,” answered his 
friend, “my inside has let me know 
for a long time that it didn’t get any 
coffee this morning.” 

It was not long before the two 
boys found a kind of nondescript 
cabaret and restaurant—one of those 
drinking and eating houses that do 
most business with Sunday-breakers 
and holiday-makers, if not with worse 
gentry. They were soon seated be- 
fore a smoking omelette, which, with 
a great loaf of bread and a bottle 
of sour claret, they pronounced to be 
a first-rate breakfast. The meal 
finished and paid for, they bought a 
couple of bottles of brandy, and then 
strolled off again to the fortifications, 
where, choosing a sunny spot on the 
grassy side of the deep, dry moat 
that surrounds the massive walls, 
they snoozed away the rest of the 
day. 
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The quarries of Issy had long been 
the rendezvous of all sorts of young 
scamps. Idle, vicious boys who 
had run away from home ; unfaithful 
apprentices who had robbed their 
master’sttills ; pickpockets whose suc- 
cessful operations had rendered their 
absence from the scene of their la- 
bors desirable for a period ; harden- 
ed vagabonds waiting an opportunity 
to rob or murder, as the case might 
be—all found there a hiding-place 
and congenial society. Carefully 
concealed from any passers-by or 
workmen, they slept the daylight 
away, but as soon as darkness had 
rendered the place secure, the 
wretched youths commenced their 
orgies. Gorging on the provisions 
provided by two or three of their 
number in turn, and bought or stolen 
in the neighboring villages of Issy, 
Clamart, and Meudon ; guzzling, sing- 
ing, and swearing ; boasting of their 
skill in every cunning and thieving 
art; teaching and learning all man- 
ner of vice—thus passed they their 
turbulent night, while outside the 
stifling hole that screened their wick- 
edness the starry sky spread cool 
and calm over the sleeping village 
and peaceful fields and woods. 

How the contrast between the 
within and the without struck Marcel 
a few hours after he had entered 
that ignoble hiding-place! He and 
Polycarpe had quitted the moat at 
nightfall and had found themselves 
about ten o’clock at the rendezvous. 
The place was well-known to the 
cobbler’s son ; many and many a time 
had he come hither to see some friend 
in hiding, and he now advanced with- 
out hesitation. At a certain distance 
from the entrance, he put his fingers 
to his lips and uttered a shrill, pecu- 
liar cry, then seizing his companion’s 
arm hurried in. They were met by 
Guguste, and received an enthusiastic 
welcome, not only from that young 
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rascal, but also from the rest of the 
band, which contained a great many 
at that moment, and consisted almost 
entirely of old acquaintances. The 
two bottles of brandy were hailed 
with acclamations, and the donors 
invited to take part in the eating and 
drinking that was about to com- 
mence. 

Used as our young hero was to 
all kinds of wickedness, he at first 
listened with fear to what he heard 
around him now; but the brandy 
and the example of his companions 
soon acted on his impressionable na- 
ture, the revolting instincts were 
stifled as usual, and Marcel quickly 
became one of the noisiest and most 
cynical of those wretched children. 

One half of the company was al- 
ready nearly drunk, and the other 
half at the height of its revelry, when 
a sound of many feet marching in 
step and close at hand silenced each 
and all in an instant. The lights 
were suddenly extinguished, pistols 
cocked—for most of the young mis- 
creants were armed; then came a 
rush from the outside, a struggle, 
several shots, smothered groans, 
oaths, and all was over., Law had 
conquered, and the whole band was 
in the power of a fosse of gendarmes 
under the command of an officer. 

To handcuff the young ruffians 
and lead them one by one out of 
their den was soon accomplished ; 
and it was then that Marcel, emerg- 
ing into the tranquil night, was struck 
by the contrast. Within, drunken- 
ness and crime, false, feverish merri- 
ment ending in bloody strife ; with- 
out, the cool, fresh air of early morn, 
the first streak of breaking day in 
the far east, the market-carts wend- 
ing their plodding way to the great 
metropolis—all telling of peace, all 
so quiet! Beautiful nature and hum- 
ble toil ! . 

Poor Marcel! he could not under- 
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stand his feelings, for his intelligence 
was warped and dwarfed with his 
conscience ; but his young heart ach- 
ed with vague aspirations and re- 
grets, and he wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ We travel through a desert, and our feet 
Have measured a fair space, have left behind 
A thousand dangers and a thousand snares. 


The past temptations 
” 


No more shall vex us. Watts, 


“Tis beauty all, and grateful song around, 
Joined to the low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick-nibbling through the clovered vale.” 
THomson. 


A few weeks after this catastrophe, 
the whole band was tried and con- 
demned to various degrees of punish- 
ment and correction. Nothing had 
been proven against Marcel and Po- 
lycarpe further than that they had 
been found among recognized thieves, 
and were by that fact alone suspi- 
cious characters in the eyes of the 
law. The answers elicited from 
Marcel on his examination had ex- 
cited the compassion of the tribunal, 
and the president declared his in- 
tention of giving him the opportunity 
of redeeming the past and of becom- 
ing an honest man. Polycarpe Po- 
quet, also, had been judged leniently ; 
his frank, generous nature had been 
discovered amidst all the vice that 
overshadowed it. 

Very beautiful and touching were 
the words in which the worthy presi- 
dent announced to the two boys that 
he acquitted them because he be- 
lieved that they had acted without 
discernment, but that, fearing for 
their future, he should send them to 
a house of correction where they 
would be detained until they had 
each reached the age of twenty-one. 
He reminded them that at least six 
years lay before them to reform and 
elevate themselves. He promised 
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them that every means should be 
given to them to improve, and that 
they should be taught a trade or pro- 
fession, and thus enabled by their own 
labor to gain their living and become 
respectable citizens. Obedience and 
industry would be expected from 
them, he said ; and he entreated them 
to have pity on themselves, and to 
aid by their own exertions the efforts 
of those who sincerely desired their 
welfare, both temporal and eternal. 

Marcel’s tears flowed plentifully 
while the good magistrate thus ad- 
dressed them ; he had never before 
heard such things, and he wept as 
much from gratitude as from fear. 

Imprisonment for six years seem- 
ed terrible ; but if those six years 
were to give him the very thing for 
which he yearned—a different life 
from that he had hitherto led, in 
which all was fear and pain ! 

As for Polycarpe, he was more 
silent than usual, but he seemed 
neither afraid nor sorry. He felt 
the influence of virtue and truth, 
however, and the president’s dis- 
course made more impression on 
him than he cared to confess even to 
Marcel ; for in minds rendered obtuse 
by vicious habits a good feeling or 
impulse is generally considered as a 
weakness, and resisted or concealed. 

The boys were conducted back to 
the depot of the prefecture as soon 
as the president had finished speak- 
ing to them, there to await their re- 
moval to the House of Correction 
that should be appointed by the au- 
thorities. 

In 1839, a few noble-hearted, phi- 
lanthropic men conceived the idea of 
founding at Mettray, near the beau- 
tiful town of Tours, in almost the 
heart of France, a colony of young 
convicts, to whom should be given a 
moral and religious training, and the 
blessings of a home. These bene- 
volent men had studied with pro- 
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found attention the admirable peni- 
tentiary system of the United States 
of America; compared with it, the 
system of correction as practised in 
the state prisons of France had struck 
them as singularly ineffective and 
quite inadequate to attain the end 
and aim of all punishment, the eradi- 
cation of vice, and the awakening of 
a desire to practise industry and 
honesty. The published reports of 
these prisons had even proved that, 
far from the morality of the unfortu- 
nate children detained there being 
improved, these unhappy victims 
did actually become more confirmed 
in their perversity by their sojourn in 
the house of correction. Though 
restrained by the prison discipline, 
they were not actually taught ; for it 
is not intimidation that can teach a 
fallen nature how torise, nor inculcate 
the love of honor and virtue. The 
helter-skelter way of these houses. 
was fatal to their utility. Young of- 
fenders, guilty of comparatively slight 
offences, were associated with scoun- 
drels versed in every mystery of 
crime. The burglar and the high- 
way robber, the coiner and the as- 
sassin, became the companions of the 
child so apt to learn, so ready to re- 
ceive any impression whether of 
good or evil. Want of space was. 
pleaded in extenuation of this great, 
this fundamental error in the work 
of reformation ; and thus justice and 
social good were sacrificed to consi- 
derations of economy ! 

The system of detention, too, as 
applied to children, did not render it 
obligatory on the administration of 
the prison to continue its care of the 
child after he had quitted the walls 
where he had passed the last five or 
six years of his young life. On the 
day of his liberation, the rule was to. 
give him a few clothes and a part 
of the products of his labor during 
his detention, and then all was end- 
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ed between him and those who were 
supposed to have been his teachers 
and protectors. Thus thrown all at 
once into a world from which he had 
been sequestered for years, without 
any family traditions of industry and 
probity to guide and uphold him, the 
unhappy youth found it impossible 
to gain a footing among the honest 
and respectable, and was soon irre- 
trievably lost. 

All the errors, all the consequences 
of this system, were then to be avoid- 
ed in the new colony of Mettray ; 
and guided by sound sense and a deep 
love of their kind, the founders of 
this admirable establishment under- 
took the task of endowing the erring 
children confided to them by the 
state with family affections and ha- 
‘bits, with the love of order, and with 
health. Their minds and hearts were 
to be cultivated, and they were to be 
given the desire and the means of 
gaining their living by honest labor. 

It was to the agricultural colony 
of Mettray that Marcel and Poly- 
Carpe were sent, a few days after their 
examination before the tribunal ; and 
they made the journey thither in the 
company of thirty or forty other un- 
fortunate boys of their own age. 
What language can express the de- 
light that filled the bosom of the 
poor orphan when his eyes first rest- 
ed on the home that a merciful Provi- 
dence had at last given him! Most 
lovely was the wide landscape that 
spread before him ; for fertile Tou- 
raine is indeed the garden of beauti- 
ful France. The bright waters of 
the magnificent river Loire were there 
to be seen winding amidst green fields, 
its shores bordered by strange habita- 
tions hollowed in the rocks, or fringed 
with waving trees. There were the 
houses of the Mettray colonists on 
the side of a rising ground, the ta- 
pering steeple of their chapel show- 
ing itself from the middle of the 
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group like a giant finger pointing the 
way to heaven. On the bank of the 
little stream that passed close to the 
settlement on its way to the great 
river stood a windmill, turning its 
sails right merrily. Plantations of 
mulberry-trees, beautifully kept gar- 
dens and orchards, and wheat-fields 
nearly ripe for the harvest, surround- 
ed the colony ; oxen grazing or pull- 
ing heavily-laden carts, sheep brows- 
ing with tinking bells, young colonists 
smiling, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
directing, helping, working in every 
way and with a will ; all the sights 
and sounds of husbandry, and among 
the leaves a whispering breeze, and 
the warm air perfumed with the 
scent of newly-mown hay, and over 
all the bright blue, sunny sky. Such 
was the landscape that met the eyes 
of the pale-faced, sin-degraded chil- 
dren of Paris. Such was the home 
that a few true men with loving hearts 
and living sympathies had provided 
for the victims of poverty and crime! 
Here were they to learn, by the all- 
powerful lessons of religion and 
healthful labor, how to become hon- 
est, useful citizens ; here were they to 
acquire self-respect, love of country 
and of their fellow-men. 

Oh! blessings on the Christian 
men who founded the colony of Met- 
tray! Their names are inscribed on 
the walls of the chapel ; but those 
walls will crumble away in time, their 
names will be forgotten, but the good 
they have done will never decay or 
pass away, and “ Verily they shall 
have their reward !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Law, conscience, honor, all obeyed, all give 
The approving voice, and make it bliss to live ; 
While faith, when life can nothing more supply, 
Shall strengthen hope and make it bliss to die. 


The boys at Mettray are divided 
into families, each inhabiting a sepa- 
rate house inscribed with the name 
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of certain towns, or of the generous 
giver. There is the “ House of Pa- 
ris,” the “ House of Limoges,” the 
“House of the widow Hébert,” and 
one is called the “ House of Mary,” 
in which the youngest children are 
placed. There were more than a 
dozen of these dwellings when our 
two culprits entered the colony, each 
directed by a Father and an Elder 
Brother, the inmates of each one em- 
ulating the inmates of the others in 
their progress to reformation, and 
every family considering itself a dis- 
tinct brotherhood. 

It was to the “ House of Paris,” 
that Marcel and Polycarpe were con- 
signed ; and what a new life began 
for these poor children when, after a 
short sequestration, so that at least 
the first elements of religion, order, 
and honesty might be instilled into 
their minds, they were permitted to 
associate with the older colonists, and 
take full part in their lessons and la- 
bors. Strange but sweet did it seem 
to Marcel when he first felt himself 
a member of a family, one among 
many brothers, where he was to find 
those ties and that affection refused 
to him hitherto. How soon he came 
to love his superiors, the Father and 
the Elder Brother, and how easy obe- 
dience was to him, can be readily 
imagined by those who have followed 
his fortunes so far. How fond and 
proud he grew after a while of his 
home—his saving ark—can only be 
conceived by those who have visited 
Mettray, and who have seen and 
heard with their own eyes and ears 
that every child there considers him- 
self honored by the title of colonist, 
and bound in his own person to prove 
the worthiness of the community. 

One of the first tasks of the new- 
comers was to learn the duties and 
discipline of the house. 

“The colonists’ duties are honora- 
ble,” said the Father of the family 
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to them the day after their arrival ; 
“they resemble the soldiers; obedi- 
ence to superiors and submission to 
discipline. Without discipline no asso- 
ciation of men is possible. With it 
a nation may become invincible !” 

To Marcel the discipline of Met- 
tray was not only easy but even 
agreeable, and none could be more 
scrupulously observant of the regula- 
tions than he. At the first sound of 
the clarion which awoke the family 
each morning, he was out of his ham- 
mock and dressing himself with si- 
lent haste. Then, folding his bed 
and putting it away, he was ready to 
march with his companions to the 
wash-house. Here the ablutions were 
plentiful and thorough ; for the boys 
at Mettray are taught that not only 
is cleanliness absolutely necessary to 
health, but that we are also more 
worthy to come in prayer before our 
Maker when purified and refreshed 
by his blessed gift of water. 

The washing and combing finished, 
he returned with his brothers to the 
dormitory, to render thanks for the 
peaceful rest of the past night and to 
beg God’s blessing on the labors of 
to-day. Then the clarion sounded 
again, and each ran to take his place 
in the ranks of workers about to 
march to their daily labors out of 
doors. Scarcely would they have been 
recognized by those they had left be- 
hind them in their old Paris haunts, 
as, clothed in their dark-blue blouses, 
their feet warm and dry in good sa- 
bots, their cheeks glowing with clean- 
liness and health, they marched in 
step, light and brisk, to their respect- 
ive tasks. Some proceeded to the 
fields, where, superintended by an 
intelligent superior, they worked with 
a willing spirit, encouraged and 
strengthened by the sight of their 
teacher laboring with them. Some 
entered the out-houses fitted up as 
work-shops, where, while one learned 
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tailoring on his brethren’s clothes, 
another worked at his family’s shoes. 
A little farther on, and the young col- 
onists reached the blacksmith’s shop, 
where they hammered away manfully 
at the chains and rails, the gear of 
the carts, the locks and hinges, and 
all the other iron necessities of the 
place. And near by stood the car- 
penter’s shop, where another band 
prepared all the wood-work of the 
colony, even to the doors and win- 
dows of the new houses to be built 
to receive other poor castaways. 

Some again, whose turn it was to 
attend to the farm-yard, went on to 
the cow-house, where the cows lowed 
with content as they entered. And 
then began such acurrying and cleans- 
ing that it would be difficult to say 
which enjoyed it the most, the boys 
or the cows. Cows are not accus- 
tomed to have so much attention be- 
stowed on them; but the lads took 
pleasure in it, and each house had 
the privilege of participating in rota- 
tion, and the kine profited wonder- 
fully. After the cows came the turn 
of the pigs, the horses, and the don- 
keys, the latter great favorites gene- 
rally. And then the dairy with its 
pans of yesterday’s milk thick with 
cream, to be skimmed, and then but- 
ter-making and cheese-making. 

And thus worked the once idle, 
quarrelsome boys until the welcome 
hour of breakfast summoned them 
within. The simple but wholesome 
meal finished, after a short pause the 
thanksgiving was said, and a quarter 
of an hour’s recreation permitted, and 
then at the first blast of the clarion 
they left their play, formed their ranks, 
and gayly marched off to labor again. 
As they passed the Director on their 
way out, they greeted him respectful- 
ly and affectionately, their bright and 
now honest eyes becoming still bright- 
eras he returned their salutation with 
a kind word and fatherly smile. 
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Marvellous change, operated by 
the force of enlightened charity alone, 
by a few devoted men and women! 
For there were at Mettray no mana- 
cles nor blows for the refractory ; no 
prison-walls to keep in the discon- 
tented, lazy, thief, or beggar ; only la- 
bor and religious influence, justice 
and love, ever working together to re- 
pair the ravages that sin and igno- 
rance had wrought in the consciences 
of these forlorn ones, and endeavor- 
ing to extirpate even the very germ 
of evil in their souls. 

The day of healthful toil in the 
woods, fields, and workshops ended 
at six o’clock, when the clarion’s clear 
voice again summoned the young la- 
borers, this time to school, whither 
they marched in regimental order 
preceded by a band of military mu- 
sic. 

The school-rooms were large, well- 
ventilated chambers, their white walls 
bearing the inscription, “ Dieu vous 
voit,” God sees you, oft-repeated, and 
decorated with lists, “tablets of hon- 
or,” containing the names of those 
boys who had for three months gain- 
ed an immunity from all punishment? 
Many of these names had become 
** fixtures,” they had been there so 
long ; for the erasure of a name is 
considered by the colonists as a great 
disgrace, while its continuance on the 
tablet is an honor. 

Here during two hours, aided by 
kind, intelligent teachers, the boys 
learned reading, writing, arithmetic, 
singing, and linear drawing. ‘The 
more advanced helped to teach the 
beginners, and with few exceptions 
proved themselves patient, painstak- 
ing tutors. 

To Marcel these hours of instruc- 
tion were the best and sweetest re- 
creation, The boy seemed to yearn 
after knowledge, and the progress he 
made was really surprising. He was 
even after a while able to undertake 
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to teach a class of new-comers to 
read, and proud and happy was he the 
day this honorable task was assigned 
to him ! 

But music especially soon became 
his greatest source of pleasure. It 
soothed, cheered, and elevated him ; 
it awakened in him the tenderest and 
highest sentiments. It saddened 
him, too, sometimes, but that was a 
solemn sadness that refined rather 
than depressed the boy’s sensitive 
nature, The patriotic songs taught 
in the school roused his enthusiasm 
and inspired him with the most ardent 
love of his country. The soft strains 
of the simple catechism-hymns he 
and his brothers sang when the good 
chaplain prepared them for their first 
communion entered into his inmost 
heart, bringing peace and hope. But 
deep, very deep was his emotion when 
they sang some of those pieces com- 
posed expressly for them, and bear- 
ing reference to their past or present 
state. How his heart swelled when 
he joined his voice, high and sweet, 
to his fellow castaways, as they 
chaunted— 


“Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the co'd chain that hath bound 
thee ; 
Look at yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness a clod. 
Work for some good—be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly. 
Let thy good deeds be a prayer to thy God.” 


How every stirring line re-echoed 
in his inmost soul, awakening there 
gratitude so deep and full to all those 
who had rescued him from sin that 
no language could have expressed it. 
We are told that there is “joy in heav- 
en over one sinner that repenteth ;” 
how many blessings, then, must rest 
on the heads of those who have con- 
ducted sinning chi/dren to repentance 
—children whom he loves and wishes 
to be brought to him. 

Two hours of school and the cla- 
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rion sounded for supper. The repast 
over, after five minutes’ play the re- 
fectory was converted into a dormi- 
tory by suspending the hammocks, 
and then came the evening prayer 
and hymn. The day was ended, and 
our orphan and his companions 
climbed into their clean beds, to 
sleep peacefully under the protection 
of that Heavenly Father who had 
permitted them in his inscrutable 
wisdom to bear the brunt of the bat- 
tle while unprepared, but had saved 
them, scotched and bleeding, it is 
true, yet still with vitality enough to 
recover from their wounds, and fight 
again, and win at last—if they would! 


CHAPTER X. 


**T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
TENNYSON. 


Polycarpe Poquet found it more 
difficult to conform himself to the 
rules of the establishment, and the 
law of obedience to the Elder Broth- 
er especially was peculiarly gall- 
ing to him. The Father of the 
Family he could submit to ; but this 
superior, the Elder Brother, elected 
every month by themselves from 
among themselves, was regarded by 
him as a kind of hypocritical upstart, 
whom he took every opportunity to 
annoy. Many were the insulting 
words he addressed to the poor boys 
who received this mark of their com- 
panions’ esteem, but who by their very 
position were forced to report every 
fault committed by those same com- 
panions, and many a weary hour did 
he pass in solitary confinement, mak- 
ing nails, before he had learned that 
first duty of a good citizen, obedience 
to constituted authorities. 

Perhaps. the visit of a venerable 
ecclesiastic who had come to exam- 
ine the working-system of the colony 
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might be taken as the turning-point 
in Polycarpe’s conduct, though not 
the real date of his improvement, as 
we shall see hereafter. The good 
Abbé had been questioning the boys 
of Marcel and Polycarpe’s family, 
when he suddenly requested them to 
tell him which were the three best 
lads among them. Need we say 
that our poor orphan was one of 
those who were instantly, and with- 
out hesitation, pointed out by their 
comrades ? 

“ And the worst ?” asked the abbé 
again. 

Every eye remained fixed, immo- 
vable ; every tongue silent. All at 
once Polycarpe stepped forward and 
said in a low but clear voice, 

“Tis I!” 

“My boy !” exclaimed the worthy 
priest, as he clasped the young con- 
vict’s hand in both of his, “ I cannot 
believe it! I will not take even your 
word for it! ‘This very acknowledg- 
ment proves that you are mistaken.” 

Polycarpe never from that day 
forth wore the ignominious mark of 
punishment, the ugly black gaiter on 
the left leg. 

His progress in learning was slow, 
compared with that of Marcel; but 
he was an adept in the house-duties, 
which were performed by each fami- 
ly of boys in turns of a week at a 
time. He was skilled in sweeping 
and dusting, washing dishes and 
cleaning knives. He was the apt- 
est pupil, too, that ever studied the 
culinary art, and, after a time, was 
wont to boast that he could dish up 
a savory dinner there where a less 
gifted individual could find nothing 
to eat. Not that Mettray could be 
considered as one of the best schools 
for learners, nor its wholesome din- 
ners as specimens of the world-famed 
French cookery ; for they consisted of 
vegetables entirely, with the excep- 
tion of twice in the week, when bacon 
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and beef figured on the tables ; but 
Polycarpe felt that he had natural 
abilities, and could do more than 
was required of him in the simple 
kitchen where he practised. He was 
quite a favorite with the good Sisters 
who presided there; they were al- 
ways glad when it was his week to 
assist them, and praised him con- 
stantly for his activity, good temper, 
and disposition to oblige. 

But if Polycarpe was useful in the 
kitchen, he was invaluable in the in- 
firmary. A handier fellow for help- 
ing the suffering never entered a sick- 
room. He was quick-eyed and /ight- 
Jingered, (in the good sense of the 
word ;) he saw in a moment how best 
to arrange the pillows for the weary, 
feverish head ; he could dress a blis- 
ter without drawing a single excla- 
mation from the patient; he could 
make palatable gruel and ptisan; 
he was punctual in administering the 
potions, and, though last not least of 
his good qualities, he was wakeful 
and, at the same time, good-temper- 
ed and cheerful. The kind Hospi- 
tal Sisters, who had charge of the 
infirmary, pronounced him the best 
of nurses, and would have rejoiced 
could they always have had him with 
them, 

The very first week that he was on 
duty there, a poor boy, who had only 
been a month in the establishment, 
died of the disease whose germs he 
had brought with him. Polycarpe 
watched over him with the tenderest 
care, and the child became gratefully 
attached to him, and talked much to 
him of his past life—a short but sad 
one. His father, he said, was in the 
galleys for life; his mother in the 
hospital at Tours ; his two elder sis- 
ters in prison for theft; his young 
brother, a miserable deformed child, 
was a street-beggar; and he knew 
not what had become of his little sis- 
ter of six years old! The poor fel- 
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low loved this little sister with all the 
concentrated strength of a heart that 
had had but few objects to love, and 
he cried as he spoke of her. 

When the chaplain came to see 
him, the last evening of his short 
life, Polycarpe related the sad story 
to the good priest. 

“Victor Bourdon,” said the abbé 
gently, as he still knelt by the side of 
the bed, after having prayed with the 
dying boy, “Victor Bourdon, I will 
go to Tours, and find your little sis- 
ter, and I will place her where she 
will learn to be a good and industri- 
ous girl. I promise you this, my 
child.” 

Victor turned his dim eyes toward 
his consoler, a smile of ineffable con- 
tent played over his pain-drawn fea- 
tures ; then, sighing rather than speak- 
ing these last words, “ Oh! what apity 
to leave the colony so soon!” the 
young earth-tried spirit passed away. 

This death made a lasting impres- 
sion on Polycarpe. The exclama- 
tion, “Oh! what a pity to leave the 
colony so soon!” was like a revela- 
tion to him; all at once he under- 
stood all that he had escaped—all 
the privileges he now enjoyed. 

The Father of the family found the 
poor fellow in tears one day, and, af- 
tera fewsympathizing questions, drew 
from him a touching confession of his 
repentance. He freely acknowledged 
that his good conduct had hitherto 
been prompted by pride only ; “and 
if,” added he, “I have not run away, 
it is only because there are no walls at 
Mettray.” 

Singular proof of the innate senti- 
ment of honor that exists in France! 
Even this ignorant boy felt it to be 
an unworthy, cowardly act to betray 
the confidence reposed in him; he 
considered himself a prisoner on pa- 
role, and scorned to take advantage 
of the liberty granted him. 

All his in-door talents did not, how- 
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ever, prevent his working well at the 
harder labors out of doors. He was 
great atthe plough, and noone groom- 
ed a horse better than he. His strong- 
ly-built frame, too, became admirably 
developed by the farm-work and the 
gymnastic exercises in which all took 
a part, but in which none excelled as 
he did. His stout, muscular form, 
the splendid glow of his cheeks, and 
perfectly healthful appearance, would 
have made him remarked anywhere. 

He had at first chosen to learn 
the trade of a baker, as his future 
means of gaining a living; but his 
strong physical nature and necessity 
of movement soon inspired him with 
a decided inclination for a military 
life, and the administration permitted 
him to revoke his first choice. Marcel 
had wished to be a gardener ; he loved 
nature, and was passionately fond ot 
flowers, and his desire had been grant- 
ed. 

So the two boys worked hopefully 
and cheerfully on; one day was a 
repetition of the other, until Marcel 
fully understood that higher life which 
brings its own recompense, and Poly- 
carpe acquired the love of truth and 
of honest labor. 

A year after his admittance into 
the colony, Polycarpe’s name was in- 
scribed on the tablet of honor by the 
side of Marcel’s, which had already 
long gained its place there. A few 
months later, he succeeded to his 
friend as Elder Brother, and, after 
another interval of exemplary con- 
duct, both lads received as a recom- 
pense a sum of money which was 
placed in the savings bank of the 
establishment for their future use,, 
and were entitled to wear a corpo-- 
ral’s stripe on their sleeve—a high» 
and envied distinction. 

“ For the good workers there is a 
future!” is the hopeful salutation 
inscribed over the gate at Mettray. 

Yes! there is a future for all true. 
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workers ! 
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Labor, then, steadfastly; earth; the good time cometh—the 


labor trustfully, poor children of reward is sure! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER TWO, 


PANTHEISM EXAMINED FROM THE ONTOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW—THE INFINITE— 
IDEA OF THE INFINITE ACCORDING TO THE PANTHEIST. 


THE infinite of the pantheist is 
something stripped of subsistence, 
limits, determinations, definiteness, 
qualities, or quantity ; it is devoid of 
all consciousness, intelligence, will, 
individuality; it is something hang- 
ing between reality and unreality, 
bordering on possibility and exist- 
ence ; it is not altogether actual, nor 
entirely possible, but that which is 
in fieri, or becoming ; in a word, that 
which is both being and nothing. It 
is pure, unalloyed abstraction, with- 
out a mind which makes the abstrac- 
tion. 

We acknowledge that pantheists 
do not all express themselves in the 
above manner with regard to the in- 
finite ; but, if we strip their systems 
of their various forms, all agree in 
presenting the same idea. 

Whether, with the materialistic 
pantheists of old, we call the infinite 
a common principle or seed of liquid 
nature, from which everything 
sprang up, and which is the substra- 
tum of everything; or whether we 
call it the primitive number, with the 
Pythagoreans ; or we like to exhibit 
it as the first uty or monas, with 
Plotinus and the Neoplatonists ; or we 
look upon it as the infinite substance 
of Spinoza ; or finally, with the Ger- 
mans, we prefer to call it the ego or 
the absolute identity, or the ideal-being ; 


or the zmpersonal reason, with Cousin 
—all converge into this idea, that the 
infinite is something indeterminate, 
unconscious, impersonal ; which, by 
an interior necessity, is impelled to 
unfold and develop itself, assuming 
all kinds of limitations and forms ; 
and thus, from being undefined, in- 
determinate, abstract, it becomes 
real, defined, determinate, concrete; 
from being one, it becomes multiple. 
The genesis of creation in all its com- 
ponents, and the history of mankind, 
are the successive unfolding and 
realization of the infinite in a pro- 
gressive scale. For, in its necessary 
development, it becomes matter, or- 
ganism, sense ; and in man it ac- 
quires intellect with the conscious- 
ness of itself. Here commence all 
the phases of the development of 
man recorded in history: phases of 
a progressive civilization, which are 
but necessary unfoldings and modi- 
fications of the infinite ; and which 
will go on progressing perpetually, 
to what end, or for how long, pan- 
theists and progressists are unable to 
determine. 

By means of this theory of the in- 
finite, they endeavor. to reconcile 
reality with the ontological ideas of 
being, the infinite; substance, and the 
absolute. For they reason thus: 
‘The idea of being is essentially uni- 
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versal, and as such it must embrace 
all reality, and therefore it can be 
but one. The same must be said of 
the idea of the infinite. This com- 

q@rehends everything, and therefore 
absorbs everything. 

The reader can easily see, from 
what we have thus far said, that the 
first problem which pantheism raises 
and which is to be solved, is the fol- 
lowing: What is the nature of the 
infinite? We accept the problem, 
and shall discuss it by making the 
following inquiries. 

1. Does the idea which pantheism 
gives of the infinite really resolve 
the problem ? 

2. What is the true solution of the 
problem ? 

With regard to the first inquiry we 
answer that the idea of the infinite, 
as given\ by the pantheists, when 
well examined, leads to one of two 
different conclusions : 

1. Either it is the idea of finite 
being, and consequently requiring the 
existence of an infinite being as its 
origin. 

2. Or, it is the idea of a mere ab- 
straction, an absolute nonentity, and 
hence leading to absolute nihilism. 
In both cases pantheism, instead of 
resolving the problem, destroys it. 
We shall endeavor to prove both 
these propositions, assuming as 
granted that the principles of panthe- 
ism are these two : 

1. The infinite is that the essence 
of which lies in becoming. 

2. It becomes multiplicity, that is 
matfer, organism, animality, etc., by 
a necessary interior movement. 

The pantheistic idea of the infinite 
leads either to the idea of God given 
by the Catholic Church, or to abso- 
lute nihilism. Proven by the first 
principle of the pantheists. 

Before entering upon the proof, 
we must lay down a few truths of 
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ontology which are metaphysically 
certain. 

First Principle. Being and actuality 
are one and the same thing. 

The proof of this principle lies in 
the explanation of what actuality 
really means. Now, actuality is one 
of those ideas, called by logicians 
simple ideas, and which cannot be 
defined. We shall endeavor to ex- 
plain it as follows. 

Actuality is but a relation of our 
mind. When we think of a being, 
not as yet existing, but against the 
existence of which we see neither an 
interior nor an exterior reason, we 
call it possible being ; and the per- 
ception of all this, in our mind, we 
call the perception of the possibility 
of a being. 

But when we think of the being, 
not as possible, but as having, so to 
speak, travelled from possibility to 
real existence, we call that being 
actual; and the perception of the 
mind, the perception of the actuality 
of a being. 

It is evident that actuality adds 
nothing to being, beyond a mere re- 
lation of our mind, which, comparing 
the being, as really existing, with its 
possibility, calls it actual; because 
it is existence in act, in contradis- 
tinction to possibility, which is 
power or potentiality. 

Actuality, then, and being or real- 
ity are one and the same thing. 

Second Principle. Actuality and 
duration are one and the same thing. 

An act or being which does not 
last, not everi one instant, is nothing ; 
because our mind cannot conceive a 
being to-exist, and have no duration 
whatever. Therefore an act or being 
necessarily implies duration, and 
they are therefore one and the same 
thing. 

But it will be remarked: Are 
there no transitory acts? Do not 
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all philosophers admit the existence 
of acts which are continually chang- 
ing? 

We answer, What is meant by a 
transitory act? Does it mean some- 
thing which is continually changing, 
so much so that none of its elements 
has any duration whatever, not even 
for an instant ; or does it mean that 
the parts or moments, if we may call 
them so, are in a state of continual 
transition? In both cases such acts 
do not and cannot exist. 

Before demonstrating this, we ob- 
serve that it was the ancient Italian 
school of Elea which, before every 
other school, raised the problem of 
transient acts, pointed out the great 
difficulty which existed in explaining 
their nature, and demonstrated the 
impossibility of their existence. To 
render the demonstration clear, we 
remark that a transient act may 
mean either one of two things: an 
act which is composed of different 
parts, each in continual transition ; 
or an act which has a beginning, 
and, after a certain duration, also an 
end. Weadmit the existence of such 
acts in the second sense and not in 
the first. For if an act continually 
changes, none of the states which it 
successively assumes have any du- 
ration whatever. Otherwise it would 
no longer be a transient act in the 
first sense. But that which has no 
duration at all cannot be considered 
to exist. Therefore an act really 
transient cannot exist. What then 
is a transient act? We have seen 
that it supposes something standing 
or lasting. But what lasts is im- 
manent, that 1s, has duration. There- 
fore a transient act can only be the 
beginning or end of an immanent 
act, or, in other words, the beginning 
or end of duration. To illustrate 
this doctrine by an example: sup- 
pose I wish to draw a line on this 
paper. If all the points, of which 
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the line is to be composed, were to 
disappear the very instant I am 
drawing them, it is evident I should 
never have a line. Likewise, if all 
the states, which a transient act as- 
sumes, are supposed to have no 
duration whatever, the act also can 
have no duration, and hence no ex- 
istence. A transient act, then, is the 
beginning or end of an immanent 
act. 

Having laid down the foregoing 
propositions, we come to the discus- 
sion of the pantheistic idea of the 
infinite. 

What, according to pantheism, is 
the idea of the infinite? Something 
the essence of which consists in be- 
coming, in being made, in eri. 
Now, we reason thus: a being the 
essence of which lies in becoming 
means either an act permanent and 
lasting, capable of changes, or it 
means something the essential ele- 
ments of which are continually 
changing, and have, therefore, no 
duration whatever. If the last sup- 
position be accepted as describing 
the pantheistic idea of the infinite, 
then the infinite is a sheer absurdity, 
an absolute nonentity. For, in this 
case, the infinite would be a transient 
act, in the sense that its essential 
elements are continually changing, 
and have no duration whatever. 
Now such acts are absolutely incon- 
ceivable. The mind may put forth 
its utmost efforts to form an idea of 
them, yet it will ever be utterly at 
a loss to conceive anything about 
them. 

Pantheism, on this supposition, 
would start from absolute nihilism, 
to build up the existence of every- 
thing. On the other hand, if the se- 
cond supposition be admitted, that 
the infinite is a permanent being, 
capable of changes and develop- 
ments, then it is a transient act in 
the second sense, that is, the begin- 
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ning or end of an immanent act ; in 
which case we object to its being 
self-existing, and insist that it leads 
to the admission of the idea of the 
infinite as given by the Catholic 
Church. We demonstrate this from 
the ontological idea of immanent and 
transient acts. 

If there be transient acts, there 
must also be immanent acts, be- 
cause transient acts are the begin- 
ning or end of immanent acts. But 
no immanent act can be the cause 
of its end, because no act could be 
the cause of its cessation; nor can 
an immanent act be the cause of its 
own beginning, since in that case it 
would act before it existed. 

It follows, then, that an immanent 
act cannot be the cause either of its 
beginning or of its end. But a tran- 
sient act, that is, the beginning or 
end of an immanent act, must have 
a cause, by the principle of causality. 
If, then, the transient act is not caus- 
ed by the immanent act, of which it 
is either the beginning or the end, it 
must be caused by another immanent 
act. 

Now this immanent act, which 
causes the transient act, has either 
itself a beginning, in which case it 
would be preceded by a transient 
act, or it has no beginning at all, 
and consequently can have no end. 

If it be caused by. a transient act, 
we should be obliged to admit an- 
other immanent act; and, if we do 
not wish to admit an infinite series 
of causes, (which would by no means 
resolve the difficulty, but only in- 
crease it,) we must finally stop at an 
immanent act which has neither be- 
ginning nor end. 

If it be not caused by a transient 
act, then we have already what we 
seek for; an act without beginning 
or end. 

But, the infinite of the pantheists, 
if it be not a mere abstraction, an 
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absolute nonentity, zs a transient 
act. 

Therefore, it leads to the admis- 
sion of a purely immanent act. We 
present the same demonstration in 
another form, to make it more intel- 
ligible. 

A transient act is the begin- 
ning or cessation of an immmanent 
act. 

Now, this beginning or cessation 
must have a cause, by the principle 
of causality. What can the cause 
be? It cannot be the same imma- 
nent act, of which the transient act 
is either the beginning or the end. 
Because, if the immanent act were 
the cause of its beginning, it would 
act before its existence; and if it 
were the cause of its end, its action 
would be simultaneous with its de- 
struction or extinction, which is a 
contradiction in terms. On _ the 
other hand, it cannot be a transient 
act, because this zfse/f must have a 
cause. Nor can it be another imma- 
nent act, which has a beginning or 
end ; for in that case it would bea 
transient act. Therefore, it must be 
a purely immanent act, without be- 
ginning or end. In short, a self-ex- 


. isting transient act, such as the infi- 


nite of the pantheists, is an absurdity, 
because this denotes an act which 
gives itself a beginning, or which 
gives itself anend. This beginning 
or end must be given it by another. 
Now, this second is either a purely 
immanent act, without beginning or 
end, or it has had a beginning, and 
may have an end. In the first sup- 
position we have the Catholic idea 
of God. In the second we may mul- 
tiply these causes ad infinitum, and 
thus increase ad infinitum the ne- 
cessity of the existence of God to ex- 
plain those existences. 

We pass to the examination of the 
second leading principle of panthe- 
ism, which is thus expressed. The 
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infinite, by a necessary interior move- 
ment, becomes multiple. 

How is this to be understood? If 
the infinite of the pantheists, by a 
necessary interior movement, unfolds 
itself, and becomes multiple, it fol- 
lows that it is the cause of transient 
acts. Our mind can attach no other 
signification to that principle, be- 
yond that of an immanent act, pro- 
ducing transient acts. Now the 
question arises, Is this ontologically 
possible? We insist that it is not, 
and lay down the following proposi- 
tion: No being, which moves or un- 
folds itself, that is, which performs 
transient acts, can do so by its own 
unaided energy ; but requires the aid 
of another being, different from it- 
self. 

An immanent act which produces 
a transient one does so either by an 
eternal act, also immanent, and in 
that case it cannot be the subject of 
the transient act produced; or it 
produces a transient act of which it 
is the subject—so much so that the 
transient act is its own act, as, 
for instance, the act by which 
a sensitive being feels a new sensa- 
tion, or the act by which an intelli- 
gent being begets a thought, are 
transient acts, the one of the sensi- 
tive principle, the other of the ration- 
al being. These transient acts mo- 
dify the subject which produces them, 
and effect a change in it. 

Now, in the first case, if an im- 
manent act which produces transient 
acts is eternal in duration, these can- 
not terminate in the subject, by the 
supposition. For, if the transient 
act were laid inside the permanent 
act, it would be its cessation, and in 
that case the act would no longer be 
eternal according to the supposition. 

In the second place, if an imma- 
nent act becomes the subject of 
transient acts, or, in other words, 
modifies itself, a sufficient reason 
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must be given, a cause of such modi- 
fication, by the principle of causality. 
Why does it modify itself? What is 
the cause of such a change? The be- 
ing or subject, or immanent act, does 
not contain the sufficient cause of 
the modification or change ; because 
if it contained it, the act produced 
would be permanent, and not transi- 
ent, that is, it would have always 
been in the immanent act. For it is 
a principle of ontology of immediate 
evidence that, given the fu// cause, 
the effect follows. Now the imma- 
nent act in question was before the 
transient act existed ; therefore, the 
immanent act is not full and suffi- 
cient cause of the transient act which 
modifies it. If it is not the full and 
sufficient cause of its modification, it 
cannot modify itself without the aid 
of exterior being. Now, this exterior 
being cannot be supposed to be of 
the same nature with the act in ques- 
tion, otherwise it would itself require 
aid. Therefore, it must be a being 
which does it by an eternal imma- 
nent act; and that Being is the /n- 
Jinite of Catholic philosophy. 

Apply this demonstration to the 
second principle of pantheism, that 
the infinite, by a necessary interior 
movement, unfolds and develops it- 
self, or modifies itself, it is evident 
that this second principle, like the 
first, is ontologically impossible ; that 
the infinite must either be purely, 
simply, and eternally actual, or it 
cannot develop itself without the aid 
of another being of a different na- 
ture; consequently that the second 
pantheistic principle is nothing else 
but the idea of finite being perfect- 
ing itself by the aid of the Infinite 
of Catholic philosophy. 

In order that this conclusion may 
appear more evident, we subjoin an- 
other argument, more adapted to the 
comprehension of most readers. 

According to: the: pantheistic hy- 
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pothesis, the infinite, by a necessary 
interior action, is forced to expand, 
to develop itself. Now, we want to 
show that this it cannot do by its 
unaided energy. We prove it thus: 
This action of the infinite is a move- 
ment; we make use of the word 
movement in its widest signification, 
as meaning any action whatever. 
Now, this movement either existed 
always in the infinite or it had a be- 
ginning. In the system of the pan- 
theists it has a beginning, because 
they hold that the infinite success- 
ively assumes different forms. There 
was then a time in which it did not 
move. ‘Then the infinite had only 
the power, and not the act of mov- 
ing ; and when it did move, it passed 
from the power to the act. 

It will not do for the pantheist to en- 
deavor to avoid this conclusion by say- 
ing that the movement of the infinite 
iseternal. Conceding that the move- 
ment is eternal, we ask, is the action 
only one, or is it multiple? In other 
words, is the full intensity of its en- 
ergy concentrated in one movement, 
or is it divided? The pantheist can- 
not, in force of his system, admit 
that the whole intensity of its energy 
is concentrated in a single move- 
ment ; otherwise, the successive un- 
foldings were impossible; the un- 
folding would be instantaneous, and 
not successive. . 

The infinite, then, in its success- 
ive unfoldings, passes from the power 
to the act. Now, it is an ontological 
principle, as evident as any axiom of 
Euclid, that no being can pass from 
the power to the act, from quiet to 
movement, but by the aid of another 
being already in act. For power is, 
in relation to action, as rest is to 
movement. If the being is in rest, 
it cannot be in movement ; if, on the 
contrary, it is in movement, it cannot 
be in rest. Likewise, if the being 
is supposed to act, it cannot, at the 
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same time, be supposed to be in po- 
tentiality. A being in power and 
action, with regard to the same effects, 
is as much a contradiction as a being 
in rest and motion at the same time. 
To make this more intelligible, let us 
take an instance. Suppose the seed 
of a tree, say of a lemon: this seed 
is in potentiality to become a lemon. 
But it could never of itself become a 
lemon ; because, if it could, it were 
already a lemon; it were a lemon, 
not in power only, but in act. To 
become a lemon it must be buried in 
the earth, it must go through the 
whole process of vegetation, and as- 
similate to itself whatever it needs 
from the earth and the air and the 
sun ; and not until then can it be the 
fruit-tree we call lemon. 

No being, then, can pass from the 
power to the act, except by the aid 
of another being which is in act. 
Now, the infinite of the pantheist is 
continually passing from the power 
to the act ; from being indefinite and 
indeterminate, it becomes limited 
and determinate. Therefore it can- 
not do so but by the agency of an- 
other being, which is all action and 
no potentiality. 

This being is God. 

We have examined the first princi- 
ple of pantheism with regard to the 
infinite, and we have seen that a be- 
ing the essence of which lies in be- 
ing made, in becoming, either means 
something the essential elements of 
which are continually changing, so 
much so as to have no duration 
whatever, or it means a being which 
has a beginning and may have an 
end. In the first case, the infi- 
nite of the pantheist would be a 
mere absurdity, a pure abstraction. 
In the second, it expresses nothing 
else but the idea of a finite being, 
and leads to the existence of a pure- 
ly immanent being or act. Proceed- 
ing to discuss the second principle 
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of pantheism, that the infinite, by a 
necessary, interior movement, un- 
folds itself, we have demonstrated 
that this is impossible ; that, grant- 
ing the possibility of the infinite un- 
folding itself successively, this it could 
never do by its own unaided energy, 
but requires the help of another be- 
ing. That, consequently, the second 
principle of the pantheists leads also 
to the idea of God as proposed by 
the Catholic Church. 

As a corollary following from the 
whole discussion, we draw the con- 
clusion that the infinite is utterly in- 
conceivable, unless it is supposed to 
be most perfect, most finished reali- 
ty, if we may speak thus; that it is 
altogether absurd, unless it is sup- 
posed to be pure actuality, without 
the least mixture of potentiality ; in a 
word, pure, simple action itself; in 
the language of the schoolmen, actus 
purissimus. 

The discussion of ‘the pantheistic 
idea of the infinite has led us to the 
main idea of the infinite as it is 
given by Catholic philosophy. We 
shall now proceed to fill up this idea 
and develop it to its utmost conclu- 
sions, so as to give an exact and full 
exposition of the doctrine of the 
infinite, as proposed by Catholic 
philosophy. The result of our dis- 
cussion has been that the Infinite, or 
God, is action itself; or, in other 
words, pure actuality, an immanent 
act without beginning or end. Upon 
this we shall build the whole con- 
struction of the essential attributes 
and perfections of God, and admire 
how consistent, how logical, how sub- 
lime, is the Catholic idea of the In- 
finite. 


GCD IS NECESSARY BEING, 


Necessary being is that the es- 
sence of which is one and the same 
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thing with its existence; and, vic 
versa, the existence of which is one 
and the same thing with the essence, 
so much so that the idea of the one 
implies the idea of the other, 

But God’s essence is to be ; for we 
have seen that he is actuality or reali- 
ty itself. Therefore, God is neces- 
sary or self-existing being. 

Hence the sublime definition he 
gave of himself to Moses: “JZ am 
wHo am. He who is sent me to you.” 


II, 
GOD IS ETERNAL, 


Eternity is duration without suc- 
cession or change ; duratio tota simul, 
as the schoolmen would say. Hence it 
excludes the idea either of beginning 
orend. But duration and actuality 
are one and the same thing. There- 
fore actuality itself is duration itself ; 
that is to say, duration without suc- 
cession or change. 

Now, God is actuality itself. There- 
fore he is eternal. 


III, 
GOD IS IMMUTABLE. 


Immutability is life without suc- 
cession or change ; or, in other words, 
life without beginning or end, and 
without being subject to modifica- 
tions. Now life is action. Action 
then, without succession or change, is 
immutability. 

God is action itself. 
God is immutable. 


Therefore 


Iv. 
GOD IS INFINITE. 
Infinity is being itself with the ex- 
clusion of limits, that is, of not being ; 


or, to express ourselyes more intelli- 
gibly, it is being or perfection in its 
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utmost and supremest actuality, ex- 
cluding the possibility of any succes- 
sive actualization, for the reason of its 
being already all possible actualiza- 
tion. Human language is so imper- 
fect and so inadequate that, even in 
our efforts to avoid in the definition 
of the infinite all idea of succession 
or development, we are forced to make 
use of words which seem to suppose 
it. Those who are trained to think 
logically will grasp the idea without 
much effort; for the words being it- 
self, to the exclusion of not being or 
limitation, sufficiently and adequate- 
ly define the infinite. Now, God, as 
action itself, is being itself. 
Therefore, God is infinite. 


Vv. 


IMMENSITY IS THE PRESENCE OF THE 
WHOLE BEING OF GOD IN HIS ACTIONS. 


This definition of immensity, being 
somewhat different in words from 
that commonly given by metaphysi- 
cians, requires explanation. Let the 
reader, then, pay particular attention 
to the following remarks. 

Ubiquity implies residence of de- 
ing in space, both spiritual and mate- 
rial. By spiritual space we mean the 
existence of different created spirits 
and nothing more. 

By material space we mean the ex- 
tension of matter. 

That God can act on or reside in 
spiritual beings does not involve any 
difficulty. 

But how can he reside in material 
space, space properly so called ? 

It is evident that a spiritual being 
cannot dwell in space by a contact of 
extension, since spiritual being is the 
very opposite of extension. 

Therefore, a spiritual being can only 
dwell in space by acting on it. 

The presence of the whole being of 
God in the action by which he cre- 
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ates, sustains, and acts in spiritual 
and material space, is ubiquity. 

Immensity is the presence of the 
whole being of God in his action. 
The difference between the two lies 
in this: that ubiquity implies a rela- 
tion to created objects, whereas im- 
mensity implies no such relation. 
We say, then, the presence of the 
whole being of God in his action, be- 
cause God is pure actuality, action 
itself. If, therefore, in his action we 
did not suppose the presence of his 
whole being, we should establish a 
division in God ; that is, we should 
suppose his being and his action to 
be distinct, which they are not, and 
this distinction would imply a deve- 
lopment in God, which is contrary to 
his being action or actuality itself. 

It will easily be remarked that im- 
mensity is an attribute which flows 
immediately from the idea of God be- 
ing actuality itself. We may there- 
fore conclude that he is immense. 


VI. 
GOD IS ABSOLUTE SIMPLICITY, 


Absolute simplicity, in its nega- 
tive aspect, implies the absence of all 
possible composition or distinction in 
a being ; the distinction, for instance, 
of essence and existence, of faculties 
and attributes. 

Now, God is pure actuality, and 
this excludes all idea of such distinc- 
tions. Therefore, God is simplicity 
itself. 


VII. 
GOD IS ONE, 


God is a necessary being, eternal, 
immutable, infinite, immense, all of 
which are sides of one idea—that of 
pure actuality. 

Now, such a being can be but one, 
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as is evident to every mind which 
understands the terms. Godis there- 
fore one. 

Before we leave this part of the 
subject, let us compare both the pan- 
theistic and the Catholic ideas of 
God, so that, when brought together 
face to face, they may appear in a 
better and more distinct light. 

God, according to the pantheists, 
is an eternal, self-existing something, 
devoid of all determination cr limit, 
of all individuality, of all conscious- 
ness, of all personality, of all shape 
or form. 

When well examined, the principle 
of the pantheists presents no other idea 
to the mind than that of possibility, 
a kind of self-existent possibility, if 
we may bring together two terms 
which exclude each other. 

Starting from this possibility, the 
pantheists make it acquire determi- 
nation, concreteness, consciousness, 
personality, by supposing an interior 
necessary force of development. 

The Catholic idea of God is the 
very opposite of the pantheistic. 

For, whereas they make God a 
possibility, something that is be- 
coming, to be made; the Catholic 
Church exhibits him as reality, actu- 
ality, being itself. It is careful to 
eliminate from him the least idea of 
potentiality or possibility, of becom- 
ing something, or of being subject to 
development or perfection ; because 
it insists that God is all reality, per- 
fectly and absolutely actual. Any 
idea of further perfection is not only 
to be excluded from him, but cannot 
even be conceived ; for the simple 
reason that he is all perfection, abso- 
lute, eternal perfection. 

That this is the only reasonable 
idea of God is evident to every mind 
which is capable of understanding the 
terms. For happily it does not re- 
quire a long and difficult demonstra- 
tion to prove the falsehood and ab- 
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surdity of the pantheistic, and the 
truth of the Catholic, idea of God. 
The understanding of the terms is 
quite sufficient. 

Whoever says possibility, excludes, 
by the very force of the term, exist- 
ence and reality. A_ self-existent 
possibility is acontradiction in terms ; 
for possibility excludes existence, and 
self-existence implies it necessarily. 

An eternal possibility is also a con- 
tradiction in terms; for eternity ex. 
cludes all succession or mutation, and 
possibility implies it. An infinite 
possibility is yet more absurd ; be- 
cguse infinite means absolute reality 
and actuality ; possibility, on the con- 
trary, implies only power of being. 

But, on the contrary, how logical, 
how consistent, how grand, and how 
conformable to all ontological princi- 
ples is the idea of God held by the 
Catholic Church! God is absolute, 
pure, unmixed actuality and reality. 
Therefore he is self-existing being 
itself ; therefore he is eternal, because 
pure actuality is at the same time 
pure duration ; therefore he is immu- 
table, since pure actuality excludes 
all change and development ; there- 
fore he is infinite, because he is being 
itself, the essential being, He being ; 
therefore he is simplicity itself, be- 
cause a distinction would imply a 
composition, and all composition is 
rejected by actuality most pure, so to 
speak, unalloyed, unmixed. 

The God of the pantheist is a nul- 
lity, a negation; the God of the 
Catholic Church is really the Infinite. 
He is in himself whatever is real 
and actual in spirit, whatever is real 
and positive in matter, whatever is 
real and positive in the essence of all 
creatures, But he has all the reality 
of spirit without its limitation ; all 
the reality of matter without its limi- 
tation ; all the reality of all creatures 
without their limitation. All this 
reality in him is not such and such a 
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reality; but he is all reality, pure, 
unmixed reality, without limit and 
without distinction. 

What leads the pantheists into the 
admission of their principle is a false, 
wrong idea of the infinite. They 
suppose, and suppose rightly, that 
the infinite must contain all reality ; 
and seeing around them such a mul- 
titude of different beings or creatures, 
each one with its particular difference 
and individualization, they ask them- 
selves the question, How can all these 
differences be concenirated in one 
being ?—the infinite—and in endea- 
voring to resolve it they admit a first 
something undefined, indeterminate, 
which assumes gradually all these 
different forms. 

What is this but a very material 
and vulgar idea of the infinite? That 
it was the idea of the first who began 
to philosophize is intelligible. But 
that modern philosophers should have 
no higher comprehension of the in- 
finite, that they should not conceive 
how the infinite can be all reality, in 
its being without distinction, compo- 
sition, change, or succession, is quite 
inconceivable ; and is much less 
than we should expect from men 
boasting so loudly of their enlight- 
enment. 

Let them hear a Catholic philoso- 
pher of the middle ages upon the sub- 
ject. After having -demonstrated 
that whatever is real in the creature 
isto be found in God as the infinite 
and most perfect, he proposes the 
other question, How can all these per- 
fections be found in God? and he 
answers, that they are necessarily to 
be found in God, but in a most simple 
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manner, as one and single perfection. 
We subjoin his words: 

“From what we have said, it 
evidently follows that the perfec- 
tions of creatures are essentially 
unified in God. For we have 
shown that God is simple. Now, 
where there is simplicity there cannot 
be found diversity in the interior of 
the being. If, then, all the perfec- 
tions of creatures are to be found in 
the infinite, it is impossible that they 
could be there with their differences. 
It follows, then, that they must be in 
him as ONE. 

“‘ This becomes evident, if we reflect 
upon what takes place in the faculties 
of comprehension. For a superior 
power grasps, by one and the same 
act of comprehension, all those things 
known, under different points of 
view, by inferior powers. In fact, the 
intelligence judges, by a unique and 
simple act, all the perceptions of 
sight, of hearing, and of the other 
senses. The same occurs in sciences : 
although inferior sciences are various 
in virtue of their different objects, 
there is, however, in them all a supe- 
rior science which embraces all, and 
which is called transcendental philoso- 
phy. The same thing happens with 
relation to authority. For in the 
royal authority, which is one, are in- 
cluded all the other subordinate au- 
thorities, which are divided for the 
government of the kingdom, It is 
thus necessary that the perfections of 
inferior creatures, which are multi- 
plied according to the difference of 
beings, be found together as one, in 
the principle of all things—God !” * 


* St. Thomas’s Compendium Theologia, cap. 22. 
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The Right Path found through the Great Snow. 


THE RIGHT PATH FOUND THROUGH THE GREAT 
SNOW. 


Tue drifting, wide-spread snow- 
storm of January 17th, 1867, will live 
in the memory of the “oldest inhab- 
itant” among the strange things of 
that eventful year. It confirmed in 
its depth and fulness the weird sto- 
ries of our grandsires, which our 
later years had come to look upon as 
myths ; of benighted travellers buried 
in drifts that covered houses; of 
common roads only made passable 
by archways cut through the white 
heaps; of houses where the only 
egress was by the upper windows, or 
perhaps the chimneys. Among the 
multitudes who found themselves 
snow-bound on that memorable 
Thursday aforesaid, I was shut up to 
the cold comfort of a country inn, in 
a bleak, mountainous district, where 
I had arrived the previous evening 
with the intention of spending only 
a night and day ; less, if the business 
that brought me could be transacted 
ina shorter time. I had engaged the 
parlor and bed-room adjoining, that 
I might occupy myself with necessary 
writing uninterrupted by any chance 
arrival. The dimensions of my suite 
of apartments were small, and the 
furniture of the plainest kind; a 
dingy carpet covered the floor, and 
green and yellow paper adorned the 
walls. The brilliancy of the “out 
ensemble was heightened by a series 
of coarse, highly-colored plates, re- 
presenting the life of the prodigal 
son in all its phases, and an equally 
radiant “family tree,” laden with what 
was intended to represent tropical 
fruits, in red and yellow, the oranges 
bearing the names and dates of the 
female members of the family, and 
the lemons those of the males; a 


very suggestive picture certainly, and 
one that told some queer tales of my 
landlord’s family. Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs and an almanac for ’66 
were the only books the room fur- 
nishec. The chairs were of the stif- 
fest pattern, arranged in funereal order 
around the sides of the apartment, 
with a notable exception in a large 
stuffed arm-chair, of the olden times, 
which I drew before the open grate 
piled with blazing peat. 

That fire was a comfort indeed. 
A sight almost lost in these days in 
New England ; it helped me to forget, 
in its beautiful variations, the dash- 
ing appearance of the youth pictured 
on the walls, and the cruel plates 
and malicious lies of the “English 
martyrologist.” 

Little did I dream, as I arranged 
my plans for the next day, of the 
change that would come over the 
outer world while I slept, although 
there were already signs of a coming 
storm. I looked from my windows 
in the morning, through the large 
elms, heavy with the accumulating 
weight, across the road and opposite 
fields which the snow had swept into 
one broad expanse of whiteness, ob- 
scuring landmarks and _ obliterating 
fences, and which the furious wind 
was now lashing into billows, all 
dead white, save where 

** Some dark ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 


Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back.” 


To be “snow-bound ” may be very 
nice in a large, well-ordered house- 
hold ; but in solitude, with neither 
books nor companions, and with the 
remembrance of a family far away, 
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who perchance may just then need 
your stout arm to release them from 
a like imprisonment, it is not a cheer- 
ful position ; and I could not repress 
a sigh as I gazed over the trackless 
way, remembering that I was five 
miles from a railroad station, in a 
small upland village, not famous for 
the enterprise of the inhabitants. 
The sigh was scarcely breathed 
when, on the confines of the opposite 
meadow, I espied two figures strug- 
gling against the elements, evidently 
intent on working their way to the 
inn through the terrible drifts. It 
was weary work ; for they fell and 
arose again often, during the short 
time I watched them before hastening 
to the old landlord, who was smoking 
his pipe where was once the bar- 
room, and dreaming over the visions 
of his long-gone youth. As soon as 
the purpose of my call was known, 
he summoned three stout laborers 
from the kitchen, where they were 
rejoicing with the maids over the 
prospect of an idle day, and bade 
them go at once to the relief of the 
travellers, I grew impatient with 
the long delay of the servants, the 
more as but one of the two men was 
to be seen breasting the storm ; the 
other must have fallen. Forgetting 
my delicate lungs and small physique, 
Idonned my overcoat and hat, and, 
fortified with a flask of brandy, has- 
tened to the rescue, reflecting that 
brains are often as useful as muscle 
in an emergency. The more suc- 
cessful traveller, a stout son of “green 
Erin,” was quite exhausted when we 
reached him ; but he found breath to 
articulate, in answer to our inquiries 
for his companion: “ Indeed, he fell 
near the big tree. Oh! he be’s 
a real gintleman.” The informer 
was conveyed to the house by two of 
the men, while with what seemed to 
me supernatural strength, I made my 
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way with the third toward the afore- 
said “big tree,” walking on the drifts 
where the stouter man went down, 
and though the strong, keen north- 
west wind nearly took away my 
breath, and the sleet almost blinded 
me, I was first on the spot. It seem- 
ed to me two hours, though it was less 
than half that time, from the moment 
when I lifted the head of the fallen 
man and succeeded in pouring into 
his mouth a spoonful of brandy, till 
we landed with our burden at the 
door of the inn. 

There was something in my first 
glance upon that cold, handsome face 
that came to me like a dream of 
early days—something that claimed 
kindred with the associations of my 
youth. By the motherly solicitude 
of the landlady I knew that he would 
be speedily resuscitated, and, pros- 
trated by my exertions, I was leav- 
ing him in her care, when I stooped 
to reach the hat of the gentleman 
from the floor where it had been 
thrown, when I saw the name “ Red- 
wood R. Hood,” written in the 
crown. Immediately I knew why I 
had been impressed with his face, 
and turning to that form over which 
strangers were bending with curious 
gaze I said peremptorily, “ Take the 
gentleman to my room ; he is a friend 
of mine; and, Mrs. S »’ I added 
to the landlady, who looked incredu- 
lous, “with your help we can very 
soon restore the circulation, and he 
will have more quiet there than here.” 

I will not enter into the process of 
resuscitation ; let it suffice that by 
evening my friend was the occupant 
of the large arm-chair before the piles 
of burning peat, and we had gone 
over the years intervening between 
us, with the circumstances of our 
meeting again in asummary manner, 
and we now Sat in the early twilight 
quietly looking at one another. 
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“The ‘ wolf’ snow came near de- 
vouring little ‘Red Riding Hood’ 
this time,” I said, bursting into a 
laugh again at the joyous memories 
that name recalled. 

“ Even so,” replied the pale figure 
opposite, “ and I owe my life to you, 
William Dewey, the ‘diet doux’ of 
early days. Happy hours of our 
youth !” he added, almost regretfully. 
“Yes, they were happy,” I responded, 
“ even with all their drawbacks ; yet 
what do you think now of the ser- 
mons of two hours in length filled 
with the strong meat of total deprav- 
ity, election, inability, foreordination, 
and reprobation, to which we were 
under bonds to listen and to give a 
rehash at home, and the tedious 
prayers which we were obliged to 
take all standing ; a much more re- 
spectful attitude, however, than the 
lounging, sitting posture of the pre- 
sent generation of the so-called or- 
thodox ?” 

“Doyouremember,” he said, a smile 
spreading all over his face, “when 
we were at Parson Freewill’s school 
in L——, in the old meeting-house 
with the square pews, with seats that 
lifted when the congregation arose 
for prayer, and the vigorous slam we 
gave the covers when we reseated 
ourselves? I think that powerful 
stroke rather compensated for the 
length of the prayer; it was some- 
thing to look forward to. But my 
most fearful remembrance is the 
hour after supper devoted to the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. I can see my 
poor aunt now, shaking her grey 
curls over the old family Bible, from 
which she was endeavoring to prove 
to me the words of the Catechism 
which said I had lost all communion 
with God, was under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life and the pains 
-of hell for ever, and that through no 
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fault of mine ; but that such was the 
corruption of my nature that I was 
utterly indisposed and made oppo- 
site unto all that is spiritually good, 
and wholly inclined to evil, and that 
continually !” (Vide Catechism of 
Westminster Assembly.) 

“How is it possible you have 
your catechism at your tongue’s end 
even at this date?” I replied. “ Really 
I doubt if I could repeat an answer 
correctly ; but I thank God who has 
brought me out of such terrible dark- 
ness.” 

“Then you have escaped?” he 
inquired, putting out his hand to 
grasp mine; “ you, a deacon’s son, 
brought up in the very midst of 
‘Brimstone Corner’! Well, well! I 
must believe the age of miracles has 
not passed, for this cannot be any- 
thing less than a miracle !” 

“Yes, a miracle indeed,” I replied 
gravely. “A double miracle, that I 
escaped, and am at last anchored.” 

“Anchored!” he exclaimed in- 
credulously, “do tell me where you 
can find bottom after such uproot- 
ing.” 

“Where you will perhaps de- 
spise me more than if I had been con- 
tent to walk the Calvinistic rut 
through life,” was my reply, as I gave 
into his hand my prayer-book. He 
examined it with curiosity and sur- 
prise. “A Catholic! a Roman 
Catholic !” he exclaimed at length, 
with a shade of what I thought sa- 
vored of contempt in the tone of his 
voice; “you, William Dewey, son 
of Deacon Norman Dewey, of the 
puritanical city of Boston, you a 
Papist! Excuse me if I cannot help 
saying, it seems to me, ‘ out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.’ ” 

“ And pray, may I ask where you 
find yourself religiously?” I said ; 
“men of our years, after the fifties, 
ought to be fixed somewhere.” 
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“ On the other pole from yourself,” 
he replied quickly ; “I believe in no 
creed, no church, no—” 

“No God ?” I questioned, a little 
satirically. 

“A great first cause, certainly,” 
he said slowly. “Yes, the God in 
everything, ‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ 
the true Shekinah is man. But let 
us not mar this pleasant reunion 
with discussions. With your fixed 
faith, you can have no sympathy re- 
ligiously with one the pride of whose 
creed is, that it is changing daily, 
wholly unfixed and afloat.” 

“There you mistake,” I replied 
earnestly. “ I can and do most heart- 
ily sympathize with you ; for I floated 
for years on thatsame waste of waters 
—that shoreless sea of doubt.” 

“Ts it possible! and came at last 
where you are? I know nothing 
about the Catholic faith, I must 
own, from actual study, and from 
what I have heard I did not think it 
would bear examination ; but there 
must be something in it if it has 
caught you, and, if you like, it would 
give me pleasure to hear the pro- 
cess: but perhaps you will object?” 

“Not at all,” I replied, “but it 
would take me all night to tell you 
the course I run in this matter, and 
fatigue you after your misadventure 
to listen.” 

“T think it would dome good,” he 
said more earnestly than he had yet 
spoken ; “I am really impressed with 
a desire to know how such a trans- 
formation could take place, and you 
come to embrace what you were 
brought up to hate. As to my strength 
and ability to listen, I am about as 
well as usual, but miss my tobacco 
sadly. My meerschaum probably lies 
in the drift that had nearly been my 
winding-sheet.” I went to the hall 
and despatched a servant, who soon 
returned with a box of clay pipes and 
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tobacco in one hand, and the missing 
meerschaum in the other. 

“We must be in a remarkably pri- 
mitive region to find this again, and 
without reward,” he cried, looking 
tenderly at the old friend. “ Now go 
on,” he added, after the first puff; 
“begin at the beginning, where you 
used to be flogged about every Sun- 
day for going reluctantly to cate- 
chism. Oh! if there is any one thing 
more than another that upset that 
old cross-grained theology of our 
childhood, it was those dreaded Sun- 
days ; when, after two sessions of 
Sunday-school, two long sermons, 
and an hour’s sitting on the West- 
minster Divines, we were allowed 
some spiritual sugar-plums in the 
shape of the Alemoir of Nathan Dick- 
erman, Life of Mrs. Harriet Newell, 
or some other questionable saint. 
Yours was a large family at home, 
and did not feel what it was to be 
the sole recipient of the full vials of 
reprobation. What saved us from 
being arrant hypocrites or open infi- 
dels?” 

Though I questioned in my own 
mind how far my friend’s religion 
was from infidelity, I replied, “ The 
fact that we felt that our teachers’ 
hearts were better than their creed ; 
for surely never did there exist a 
man more free from every taint of 
hypocrisy than my honored father, 
who held tenaciously to the five arti- 
cles agreed to by the Synod of Dort, 
which represented most of the Cal- 
vinistic churches of Europe, looked 
upon Calvin’s Institutes as binding 
next to the Bible, and I believe 
worshipped this terrible God in whom 
he believed with the most earnest 
faith.” 

“ And you a Catholic!” he said, 
striking his hands together. “ Excuse 
me if I repeat what I said. I can- 
not see how you have bettered the 
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matter, since the Catholic Church 
holds to total depravity and foreordi- 
nation, and moreover excludes all 
from any hope of salvation who do 
not bow their necks to her yoke.” 

“Excuse me for flatly contradict- 
ing you, but the Catholic Church 
does not hold the doctrine of the 
total depravity of the human race ; 
on the contrary, she ever teaches 
that man did not lose by the Fall 
the image of God, or his own free 
will, or the powers of his reason. 
But you asked me how I became a 
Catholic. I am more interested in 
telling you that than in refuting 
what her enemies say of the church, 
because that you can find in books 
any day ; but you must allow me to 
echo your surprise when I see a 
large, earnest soul like yours satis- 
fied with a simple negation of faith.” 

“Satisfied ! if by satisfaction you 
mean certainty, I say no; for I do 
not believe it is to be found. The 
best, I find, is to follow the light that 
comes to me,” he added, with, I 
thought, a shade of sadness in his 
tone ; “I broke the fetters of Cal- 
vinism with a bound, and when I 
had started, there was nothing for 
me to do but to cut loose from every- 
thing traditional, and rest solely on 
reason. But tell me of yourself, for 
any man who is in earnest, thinking 
for himself, I respect, be he Mormon 
or Mohammedan.” 

“T thank you for my share of the 
respect,” I replied, “ though I do not 
consider it very flattering. I never 
was a Calvinist ; my earliest reason 
rebelled against the teachings, and 
many a snubbing did I get in my 
youth for daring to question—‘ cavil,’ 
it was called. I went through all the 
phases of the system, trying to be- 
lieve as I was taught ; for I had large 
human respect and strong desire to 
please, with a devout turn of mind, 
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making many a violent effort to be 
in a condition to become, what my 
friends wished, ‘a professor ;’ but 
my conscience was too clamorous to 
allow me to pretend that I had ‘ob- 
tained a hope,’ or ‘experienced reli- 
gion.’ Invariably, after a few weeks 
of fervor, I settled back into a state 
of indifference or doubt, although, 
to please my father, I was a constant 
attendant on all ‘ inquiry-meetings’ 
and ‘ anxious-seats.’ When I think 
of those meetings and the self-con- 
stituted teachers, who came there to 
hear the confessions, and to guide 
anxious souls in the road to heaven, 
a flash of indignation passes through 
my frame. About five years after, 
we parted as school-mates ; you for 
the South and a stirring business 
life, I to New-England and the me- 
ditative days of a student. I was at- 
tracted and fascinated by the specious 
talk of transcendentalism ; it was 
my first taste of liberty. I read, 
thought, and dreamed ; tried to feed 
my soul on naturalism, and to re- 
nounce everything supernatural ; 
talked very flippantly about the 
God in everything as the object of 
my worship ; but my hungry soul was 
unsatisfied ; there was a cold, dreary 
chilliness, and undefined nothing- 
ness, a rejoicing in uncertainty, 
which brought nothing like food to 
my spirit. This faith (if it deserves 
the name) flattered my proud heart, 
giving me the ‘genus homo’ as an 
object of worship ; but I saw plainly 
that it could never reach the needs 
of humanity, and though ‘brother- 
hood’ was its watchword and cry, it 
could never be a religion for the 
masses. It was only for the refined, 
the cultivated, the gentle, and the 
good. Where were the abandoned, 
the dissolute, the coarse, vulgar herd 
to find a God in such a snare? I 
often asked myself this question, and 
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this specious infidelity gave me no 
answer. Of the Catholic Church, I 
am ashamed to say, I then knew no- 
thing, except that I had often heard 
her called ‘the mother of harlots,’ 
‘Babylon,’ ‘the scarlet woman,’ and 
such like attractive names, but it did 
not once occur to me that I ought 
to examine her claims ; floating as I 
was, seeking for foothold, she was 
not presented to my mind as an ob- 
ject to be looked at or feared, only 
to be despised. At that time I was 
associated with many of the purest 
and noblest spirits, longing and feel- 
ing after God by the dim light of na- 
ture; trying to think him out for 
themselves ; finite minds blinded by 
vain efforts to comprehend the infi- 
nite. The first genuine wave of af- 
fiction brought me to a standstill on 
the brink of the abyss that says there 
is no God. I lost my mother; she 
was one of those timid, fearful souls, 
and had not that ‘assurance’ of 
which Calvinists make their boast ; 
the words spoken of my precious 
mother after her burial nearly drove 
me wild ; they snapped the last cord 
that bound me to the iron system of 
opinions which had thrown their 
shadow over my young life. Three 
years of rushing into the world to 
drive away thought followed this 
terrible blow, and then came a bless- 
ing—the best blessing of my life.” 

“A wife?” questioned my friend, 
as I paused a moment in my recital ; 
“a wife, yes, I have it,” as a smile 
twinkled in the corners of his clear 
grey eyes and spread over his hand- 
some face; “I see it, she knocked 
the transcendentalism out of you with 
the Catholic hammer.” 

“Hardly,” I replied, joining in the 
hearty laugh that followed his remark ; 
“being a fearfully high-church wo- 
man, and looking upon hers as the 
only pure branch—the via media—the 
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only barrier against Rome, ‘ Roman- 
ism,’ as she sedulously named the 
Catholic Church, was the only thing 
her loving soul was bitter against.” 

“Then you came through the gate 
of ritualism?” he questioned again ; 
“a very natural sequence.” 

“You are excellent in jumping at 
conclusions,” I answered ; “I could 
never embrace the Anglican myth, 
though I was bound by my own creed 
not to trouble myself about that of 
other people. I was brought behind 
the curtain of this household, how- 
ever, and saw the cruel intestine 
warfare between high and low church ; 
the vital difference in the teaching 
of the two classes of clergymen, the 
‘sacramental’ and the ‘ evangelical ;’ 
and I saw within her fold young, 
earnest hearts becoming partisans in 
these divisions and calling it zeal for 
God. I often heard more talk of an 
evening over the particular shade of 
an altar-cloth, the size and pattern 
of book-marks for the altar, the pro- 
per position of faldstools, credences, 
sedilia ; the way in which a clergyman 
read or pronounced, the depth of the 
genuflection he made in the creed, 
and so forth, than I have heard the 
whole ten years I have been in the 
Catholic Church. I saw, too, that 
she was eminently the church of the 
fashionable, ‘the most genteel de- 
nomination,’ as I heard one of her 
members declare, with much self- 
satisfaction, containing the ‘cream 
of society ;’ the poor shut out from 
her churches, and compensated by 
mission-chapels for their exclusive 
use. Of course my wife was very 
earnest to make me a convert to 
Episcopacy, and by her repeated so- 
licitations I examined the ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer,’ as she so often 
said (what is a truth everywhere) 
that one must not judge of a religious 
body by individual members or teach- 
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ers, but by her standards. I was 
strongly confirmed, by this examina- 
tion, in my opinion of the want of 
conformity to their own rules by 
many of the clergy, and the helpless- 
ness to reach them by discipline, 
which is the first requisite in a well- 
ordered household. That the body 
of the book contradicted the thirty- 
nine articles was as plain as that 
‘Protestant’ was on the title-page ; 
for while one acknowledged priest, 
altar, and sacrifice, the other stoutly 
denied all three.” 

“And did you make known the 
result of your investigations to Mrs. 
Dewey, or did you leave her in igno- 
rance of what you had found ?” 

“JT dreaded to shake her faith, 
knowing that I had nothing to give 
her in its place, and I withheld my 
conclusions, till she insisted so ear- 
nestly, assuring me that she could 
not be moved, that I yielded. I could 
see that she was moved by what I 
said ; but she was only carried for- 
ward, grasping more firmly the frag- 
ments of Catholic truth she already 
held, and growing, as I afterward 
knew, into a more Catholic spirit. At 
length I said tq her, as she was 
mourning over the want of unity 
among her chosen people, and the 
alarming progress of ‘ Romanism,’ 
which had just clasped in its embrace 
one of her dearest friends, ‘ Suppose, 
my dear, you and I were to look into 
this matter; I have no doubt you 
would be more of an Anglican 
than ever, and I less in favor of 
creeds. It is but fair we should give 
Catholics a hearing ; for my part, I 
know nothing of them except from 
their enemies.’ She was inclined to 
listen to my proposition ; but her 
spiritual pastor, from whom she hid 
none of her religious difficulties, put 
a veto on the examination, by forbid- 
ding her to read or to talk with any 
one on the subject. Indignant at 
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what I then thought his narrow. 
mindedness, but which I now see 
was only proper self-preservation, I 
determined to pursue my investiga- 
tions alone, though it was the first 
time in our married life that any sub- 
ject of interest had not been com- 
mon with us. I procured such books 
as were within my reach, and com- 
menced my inquiries. It was a most 
interesting study, and opened a new 
world of thought to me ; every mo- 
ment of leisure for six months was 
given to the search, into which I en- 
tered as I would into a question of law, 
consulting and comparing authori- 
ties, examining both sides, question- 
ing and cross-questioning witnesses. 
But we are touching on the time of 
sleep,” I said, as the hall-clock struck 
the hour of midnight. 

“Oh! no, go on,” he replied eager- 
ly, “ you don’t know how interested I 
am.” 

“No,” I said firmly, “ your experi- 
ence of to-day requires that you 
should rest ; and as there is no pros- 
pect of getting away from here, I 
shall have ample time to finish my 
tale to-morrow.” I insisted upon his 
occupying my quarters, being the 
most comfortable in the house, and 
as I went to my rest in another apart- 
ment, and thought of the eagerness 
with which he had listened to my re- 
cital, I breathed a prayer that God 
would give him light. 

The sun arose clear and bright the 
following morning, and the wind, that 
had made such havoc with the snow- 
drifts the previous day, had died away 
into a cold calm. I watched from 
the window the long line of men 
and boys, with patient oxen, tug- 
ging and toiling at the great white 
heaps. I had Snow Bound in my 
coat-pocket, and took this opportunity 
of assuring myself of the truth of 
the beautiful word-pictures therein 
painted. It was quite late when my 
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friend appeared from the inner room, 
and in answer to my inquiry if he 
had rested well replied, “ I have not 
once wakened since I succeeded in 
driving our conversation from my 
mind, which I did after a long pro- 
cess, by repeating the multiplication 
table over and over till I fell asleep. 
We cannot get away to-day,” he add- 
ed, going to the window. “TI am glad 
of that, for I am impatient to hear 
you out.” He was uneasy till break- 
fast was dispatched, our grate and 
pipes replenished, and we seated 
again for a talk. 

“Now tell me the result of your 
lawyer-like examination of authori- 
ties,” he said by way of commence- 
ment. 

“Yes, it was indeed lawyer-like,” I 
replied ; “ for prejudice, feeling, early 
impressions, all went against the de- 
cision. But the logical conclusion, 
from what I read, was this : 7 (mind 
I got no further than the 7) the 
Bible is the word of God, it certainly 
teaches that our Lord established a 
church, and gave to that one body 
apostles and teachers, conferring on 
them wonderful powers, to be contin- 
ued for all time in some way ; for he 
says, ‘I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world ; with 
the same breath with which he tells 
them to preach the Gospel, he bids 
them to bind and loose, to work mi- 
racles and to feed his flock. These 
are the facts on the face of the Gospel 
narrative. I tried to explain these 
things in some other way ; I even went 
to commentators ; but the candid ex- 
amination I had promised forbade 
my trusting any man’s opinion. I 
went to the early Fathers, (whom, by 
the way, I had always ignored, as is 
the fashion ;) I found that they rea- 
soned very much like other men ; they 
asked questions, and answered them. 
I saw that if these powers were given, 
as the Scripture asserts, to the chosen 
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twelve, these were the men to whom 
they were transmitted. Without excep- 
tion they confirmed the teaching of the 
Bible with regard to the church, and 
opened still more fully the dogmas of 
Scripture. I compared them one 
with another, and found that, without 
any denial or variation, they declared 
the authority of the church and the 
necessity of the sacraments. It was 
also plain that this church being one 
and universal, having the same faith 
and discipline wherever established, 
until some body of men frotested 
against some received doctrine, no 
dogma assumed prominence, the 
faith was one perfect whole. But 
while, as I told you, I had gone no 
further than ‘if,’ my wife, by an en- 
tirely different road, was coming to 
the same gate. Her pastor had given 
her two very beautiful devotional 
works, that charmed her beyond any- 
thing she had ever seen; but during 
one of the rare calls of her Catholic 
friend, (for her guide had advised her 
to renounce this friendship, but I, with 
a higher claim on her obedience, had 
forbidden this sacrifice,) during this 
call, these books were the subject of 
discourse, and Miss M told her 
she wished her nothing better to read, 
as they were both translations of Ca- 
tholic authors, which she proved by 
bringing the originals in French at her 
next visit. My wife saw at once the 
absurdity of denying her Catholic 
books, and giving them to her in dis- 
guise. This honest guide of souls 
had also told her that ‘ Romanists’ 
altered the commandments, leaving 
out the second entirely, lest it should 
condemn their idolatry; while her 
friend gave her the Catechism which 
is taught to all Catholic children, 
where the commandments are written 
as they were spoken on Mount Sinai. 
I think these two mistakes (I will 
call them by a mild name) of her 
pastor shook her faith in him very 
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essentially. From that day we talked 
freely ; I gave her my conclusions, 
with the ‘2/” and she took the Fathers 
for daily reading. I had gone no 
further than the z—my pride prevent- 
ed—when it pleased AlmightyGod to 
take from us our eldest son, and to 
bring my wife to the borders of the 
grave. What could comfort me, as I 
looked at my beautiful boy cold and 
lifeless, and my wife at that point 
where earthly help is unavailing? 
The cheerless creed that I had held 
with so much pride gave me not a 
glimmer of light. I called reason to 
my aid, but I called in vain; it was 
no pleasure to me to think of those 
I had loved and lost reabsorbed into 
Deity, never more to be anything to 
me. How could it satisfy me, yearn- 
ing for the treasures I was losing, to 
feel that ‘there is no time, no space ; 
we are we know not what, light spar- 
kles in the ether of Deity.” The 
words which I had used in answer to 
my wife’s questioning, ‘ if this be true,’ 
followed me continually; now, I 
needed to know if it were true; I 
needed something firm to rest me in 
that weary hour. It was many years 
since I had knelt in prayer ; now I 
was bowed to the earth, and my 
whole cry was, ‘ Lord, give me light.’ 
I am ashamed to tell you of the fear- 
ful struggle with my pride, when at 
last the light of faith came into my 
bewildered and darkened soul, the 
many worldly ties that held me 
back, the loss of position and favor 
which I feared ; I blush for my cow- 
ardice, it was unworthy of the name 
of man made in the image of God. 
My beloved wife knew not of this 
strife in my soul; in her extremity 
she had sent for her pastor, and re- 
ceived all he could give her of the 
rites of his church ; but she was not 
satisfied. What was my surprise to 
hear her say, as if the sight of death 
had given her boldness, ‘ There is the 
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command of St. James for the com- 
fort and help of the sick and dying ; 
why may I not have it? ‘Ah! my 
child,’ he replied, ‘that was given for 
the early ages of the church, and pass- 
ed away with them.’ ‘ But why do we 
not need it as well as they ?’ she ques- 
tioned, ‘ It is toomuch for you to argue 
in your present state,’ was his cold re- 
ply, ‘ but it is sufficient for me, as an 
obedient son of the church, to submit 
to the deprivation, since our holy 
mother has not seen fit to retain it.’ 
I saw the speciousness of the reason- 
ing wherewith he silenced her, and I 
sat by the patient sufferer after the 
departure of the divine so faithful to 
his church, hesitating as to my duty 
in the matter, when she cried out as 
if in anguish, ‘Oh! if I only knew it 
was right, only knew—’ 

“¢ What was right?’ I questioned, 
holding her trembling hand. ‘I 
want confession, I want absolution, 
I want the anointing of the sick,’ 
she said eagerly, her dark eyes bent 
on me imploringly. ‘ You shall not 
be denied,’ I replied, and, leaving her 
with the nurse, I went for the nearest 
Catholic priest. I will not enter 
into details ; let it suffice that, be- 
fore two hours had passed, my wife 
was a member of the Catholic Church, 
improved in physical condition and 
mental quietness, and I was prepar- 
ing for baptism.” 

I paused in my recital ; I saw that 
my friend was much moved, even as 
I had been, by the memories of the 
past. After a moment, he gave me 
his hand cordially, saying, “ Thank 
you heartily, it has done me good ;” 
then, after another pause. “ But tell 
me one thing candidly, have neither 
of you regretted the step; never 
wished yourselves back again ?” 

“ Regretted !” Icried indignantly, 
“wished ourselves back to a region 
of doubt and uncertainty! Why, I 
say a Gloria every morning that I 
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am a Catholic; and my wife sings 
Te Deum all the time.” 

“And did you suffer all you ex- 
pected,” he asked, “in the way of 
loss of friends ?” 

“T had nothing in my experience 
worthy of the name of suffering ; 
but my wife endured much in the 
way of reproach, withdrawal of 
friendship, and the cold shoulder 
socially.” 

“But let me ask one thing, and 
don’t feel hurt; how do you, with 
your fastidious tastes, worship in 
churches crammed to the full with 
the laboring Irish, before those taw- 
dry altars which I have sometimes 
seen?” I felt the color rising to my 
cheek at this question, but I replied 
calmly, crushing the temptation to 
be severe, and remembering what 
this thought was to me before the 
light of faith illumined my soul, “ You 
can never know what it is to forget 
distinctions till you believe in that 
Presence which dwells on Catholic 
altars. It would ill become sinful 
man to object to other company he 
finds in church when Jesus our God 
condescends to be present for our 
sake. My wife seeks out the churches 
frequented by the very poorest; she 
says she feels nearer God when she 
has his poor by her side. As to the 
tawdry altars, you must remember 
that the love and devotion of an un- 
educated and unrefined taste is as 
truly expressed by something com- 
mon and showy, as your refined deli- 
cacy would be by more exquisite 
adornment. God looketh at the 
heart ; and the poor servant-girl who 
presents to her favorite altar bou- 
quets of gaudy artificial flowers, for 
the sake of her dear Lord whom she 
really believes to be present there, 
is as acceptable as the lady who 
sends her lovely blossoms from the 
hot-house. In the Catholic Church 
in this country—and may I not say in 
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every country ?—the poor are in the 
majority among her members.” 

As I spoke, the steam-whistle, the 
first since the storm, sounded through 
the air. With a regretful look, Mr. 
Hood went to the window. “ That 
reminds us,” he said, “ that the world 
is moving again.” 

“You will go to my home with 
me,” I replied ; “ you must.” 

“Not now,” he answered ; “ but 
when the business that brought me 
to this part of the country is accom- 
plished, I will come and talk with 
your wife about this matter before I 
leave for California.” 

According to promise, he came ; 
and when he left us for his Southern 
home, we were not without hope that 
our long talks had had an effect ; my 
wife would not leave him till she had 
his promise that he would examine 
for himself, prayerfully, earnestly, 
and thoroughly, and would write me 
the result, which I have in a letter 
by to-day’s mail. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 24, 1867. 
S. Raphael the Archangel. 

My Dear Dewey: I was received 
into the Catholic Church to-day. 
Laus Deo! Ywonder how any one 
can remain out of it ; it is such a joy 
to have a foothold, to know that one 
stands on something, and that some- 
thing firmer than the “everlasting 
hills.” I must give up my business 
in this publishing house ; for I can- 
not have my name any longer linked 
with the falsehoods that teem from 
the press, against Christ’s Church. 
It is a disgrace that American school- 
books should contain such lies as 
you find on the pages of the Readers, 
Geographies, and especially the His- 
tories, which are the text-books of 
our institutions of learning. May 
the good God help me to repair the 
injustice I have done in this matter 
as a publisher. 

I am the wonder and pity of the 
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old transcendental clique here, who, 
as one of them said to me yesterday, 
“can’t understand how a man can 
go back to the dark ages for his re- 
ligion.” I told him my faith illumin- 
ed what he called the “dark ages” 
till they transcended the nineteenth 
century in brilliancy. My younger 
children were baptized with me; I 
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hope in time to see all my dear ones 
safely housed. Tell Mrs. Dewey, 
with my kindest remembrance, to 
sing Z¢ Deum for me, and don’t for- 
get me and mine in your prayers, 
Very sincerely yours in the blessed 
faith, 
REDWOOD RaPHAEL Hoop, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE GENERALE, OF BRUSSELS. 


THE GOOD OLD TIME 


In the daily struggle for truth and 
right, in our hours of lassitude and 
discouragement, how willingly we be- 
lieve that formerly the battle of life 
was less severe than nowadays. 
We love to compare ourselves with 
our predecessors, pigmies to us 
giants of the nineteenth century, 
and sincerely believe them so, either 
because of our short-sightedness or 
because of the great distance from 
which we regard them. But when, 
by the study of history, we have 
drawn nearer the distances which 
separate these epochs of the different 
evolutions of humanity, we become at 
the same time more modest and more 
courageous ; more modest, because we 
know our fathers have had to struggle 
as much if not more than ourselves ; 
more courageous, because by their 
example we learn how we should 
battle for triumph in moral struggles ; 
and of these alone we would here 
speak. 

Many of our contemporaries think 
they have done their duty if they 
have abused their own time, praised 
the past, and predicted a sombre 
future unable to confer upon us any 
blessings. It is so sweet to live in 
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abstract contemplation of heroes or 
epochs of which inexorable time has 
deprived us ; it is so easy to make 
an apology for them without combat- 
ing the living men and the concrete 
ideas which in real history form the 
shadows to these brilliant pictures ; 
it is so easy to choose from former 
ages models of virtue, of civil cour- 
age and faith, without preoccupying 
ourselves with obstacles that these 
just people, these citizens, these 
saints have conquered, and that our 
indifference, our idleness, our weak- 
ness, or our cowardice hinders us 
from looking fairly in the face, 
through the medium in which we 
live. We do not perceive often 
enough that the vulgar expression of 
the “ good old time,” which has been 
forbidden in every age, is in the mo- 
ral history of a people a truly vicious 
circle. Indeed, we cannot pretend 
that every age is worth only so much, 
and, interpreting badly the proverb, 
“ Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
go to sleep in the false historical 
security called fatalism. It is legiti- 
mate to have our preferences for such 
and such an epoch, and it is not al- 
ways difficult to give good reasons 
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for them ; but between these rational 
preferences and an unjustifiable dis- 
dain for our own time, there is an 
abyss. 

To act with our own epoch we 
must love it ; then we work with ar- 
dor and confidence for its reform. 
Who loves well, chastises well. I 
wish to show that our age merits to 
be loved as well as any other that 
has preceded it ; and I will demon- 
strate this clearly by a moral, reli- 
gious, and political sketch of the 
Christian age the most justly prais- 
ed—the thirteenth. To circum- 
scribe this vast subject as much as 
possible, I will speak of Italy alone ; 
of that Italy which then, as now, was 
the object of the most audacious at- 
tacks and the theatre of the most in- 
structive resistance. I will first tell 
what was the condition of the 
“Christian republic” at the end of 
the twelfth century. Then I will 
show the radiant transformation of 
society in the thirteenth century 
while determining its general causes, 
and finish by comparing this heroic 
age with our own. 


I. 


For most of. Belgium, the history 
of civilization commences only with 
the day when General Dumouriez 
“brought them liberty at the point 


of the bayonet.” Before the French 
revolution, it was the common error 
that the era of political and religious 
revolution only opened with the six- 
teenth century, and such error is 
common to-day. Yet Gnosticism, 
Manicheism, Arianism, and Greek 
schism have produced in Christian 
Europe commotions much greater 
and more fatal than those of which 
the predictions of Martin Luther 
have been the occasion, and of which 
the Protestant princes have so abun- 
dantly teaped the fruits. From the 
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tenth to the thirteenth century, the 
Catholic Church suffered on the part 
of the state—of the empire, as they 
then termed it—assaults in compari- 
son to which the thirty years’ war 
and the revolutions fomented by the 
statolatres of the thirteenth century 
were only children’s play. 

Never was the spirit of sectarian- 
ism more active than in the twelfth 
century. The disguised partisans of 
Gnosticism, Manicheism, or Arian- 
ism, these habitual forms of antichris- 
tianism, were spread all over civiliz- 
ed Europe under the most diverse 
names: Cathares, Pauliciens, Petro- 
brusiens, Tanchelmites, Henriciens, Bo- 
gomiles, Apostoliques, Endistes, Arnold- 
istes, Circonsis, Passagieres, Publicains, 
Vaudois Bons Hommes,etc., etc. These 
names appear strange, but they are 
not more so than their actual parti- 
sans: socialists, free-thinkers, solid 
men, Fourierists, Saint Simoniens, 
etc. 

And do not suppose that these 
sects, or these schools, as they are 
called nowadays, confined them- 
selves to the innocent publication of 
their programme, and simply distri- 
buted a few partisans through anony- 
mous societies, among the councils 
of administration, or in the senates 
of empires. 

The Ambrosien church was dur~ 
ing a certain time directed by the 
Nicolite priests of Milan, and sup- 
ported violently by the emperor and 
by the government. Our compatriot, 
Dankelm, a deist a little sore, who 
preached against the corruptions of 
the monks, their artifices, the tithes 
and mortmain, was head of an orga- 
nized church at Bruges, and also at 
Anvers. If the Vaudois had, like 
Luther, obtained the support of the 
corrupted and sensual bishops, and 
the ambitious princes so powerful 
and rapacious, their church would 
have taken root in a great part of 
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Europe during the twelfth century ; 
it has endured longer than will any 
Protestant church ; for it still exist- 
ed in the last century, and I believe 
there are still some communities in 
Holland and Suabia. 

All these sects agreed on one 
point, their hatred of the Church of 
Rome. M. Renan, in his last book, 
Questions Contemporains, writing with 
a haughty moderation almost disdain- 
ful, feared for the Catholic Church 
of the nineteenth century a grand 
schism resulting in the simultaneous 
election of two popes. Such an ap- 
prehension denotes in this writer a de- 
fect of memory or a strange want of 
perspicacity ; for in the church, anti- 
popes were counted by dozens, and 
in the twelfth century, this kind of 
schism appeared several times. The 
competitors or anti-popes of Calixtus 
II., (1119-1124,) of Innocent IL., 
(1130-1143,) and of Alexander IIL, 
(1159-1181,) were sustained by em- 
perors whose material power had but 


little weight in the then known world. 
Under Innocent II., the schism last- 


ed only eight years. Sixty years 
later, Innocent III. governed Eu- 
rope. 

Heresies and schisms are always 
accompanied by social revolutions. 
However, the irreligious antagonism 
of capital and labor, which is one of 
the causes of modern socialism, did 
not exist in the twelfth century under 
the learned and redoubtable form of 
ourday. The reason is asimple one, 
and we should be proud of our age : 
labor, of which Christianity has made 
a duty, had not then in political so- 
ciety the great and legitimate impor- 
tance it has now. The problem of 
pauperism had never been solved po- 
litically except in densely populated 
countries, and in the twelfth century 
the population of Europe was rela- 
tively less considerable. Hatred of 
capital only manifested itself among 
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the idle, among certain sects, (the Ca- 
thares, the Frerots, the Apostoliques, 
the Begghards, the Lollards, etc.,) 
and particularly in “the wars of the cas- 
tle and the hut ;” violent wars which 
were not only carried on by poor 
devils hardened by passions, but by 
the chatelains, (governors or keepers, ) 
thieves only distinguishable from 
the others by new titles given them 
through euphemism. This category 
of men was then more numerous than 
in our time. We respect a mill, but 
we steal a province. Then they took 
the province and the mill also. 

Great luxury existed in all the 
towns of Italy. Money was acourted 
power. The bankers’ families be- 
came the source of dynasties. 

A portion of the secular clergy 
lived in the relaxation of discipline, 
and even morals. Neither the ener- 
gy of the great Hildebrand, nor the 
activity of the admirable Alexander 
III., the friend of the Lombard com- 
munities, had been powerful enough 
to completely reform the regular cler- 
gy. Neither in the fifteenth nor in the 
eighteenth century were more scan- 
dals seen than those which disheart- 
ened the great St. Bernard. “Oh! 
for the power to see again, before my 
death,” wrote he to the pope, Eugene 
III., “ those happy days of the church 
when the apostles cast their nets for 
souls, and not for gold.” This Pope 
Eugene was not permitted to die at 
Rome. The Eternal City was in the 
hands of the Garibaldians of the 
time, the Mazzini of whom was nam- 
ed Arnold, a clerk of Brescia, of aus- 
tere manners and quick-witted ora- 
tory. After having studied philoso- 
phy in Paris under the cold and li- 
centious Abelard, Arnold commenc- 
ed ‘to traverse the Lombard cities. 
Imposing upon himself a mission al- 
together political, he pretended not to 
wish to injure the Catholic faith. 
“Detractor of clergymen aad bish- 
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ops, persecutor of monks, he reserv- 
ed,” said a chronicler of the time, 
“all his flattery for the laity. He 
sustained the theory of no salvation 
for clergymen possessing lands, for 
bishops disposing of regal rights, or 
monks owning valuables ; that all 
these things belonged to the state, 
and it alone should dispose of them 
‘in favor of the laity. It is said 
also that he did not reason sane- 
ly on the eucharist and the baptism 
ofinfants.” His partisans, called fo/i- 
ticians, called him to Rome, where he 
had resolved to establish a new go- 
vernment. Forced to fly from this 
city after the second council of La- 
teran, he wandered for several years 
in France, in Germany, and in Switz- 
erland, promulgating everywhere the 
doctrines which he applied to his 
Italian friends. During an insurrec- 
tion, the pope, Lucius II., was killed 
by a blow from a stone, (to-day they 
only kill ministers,) and his succes- 
sor, Eugene III., took refuge in Vi- 
terbo, and afterward in France. Ar- 
nold was in Switzerland with 2000 
soldiers collected there; the multi- 
tude having granted him the dicta- 
torship, he proclaimed the fall of 
the temporal power of the popes, 
and the re-establishment of the Ro- 
man republic ; then, carried away 
by the logic of his ideas rather than 
by his situation, he called to Rome 
the emperor, the monarch of Italy, 
in order that he would deign to re- 
store to the empire the lustre it had 
under Justinian. Demagogues natu- 
rally advocate Ceesarism. 

The emperorsrushed to Rome. Ar- 
nold and his government were thrown 
into the Tiber. ‘Then recommenced, 
under a new form, the quarrel between 
the priesthood and the empire, existing 
stillin Europe. Never had the pride 
of the depositaries of the civil power, 
the absolutism of the god state, and 
the tyranny of the supreme authority, 
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representatives more complete, and 
in certain respects more sympathetic, 
than the emperors of the house of 
Hohenstaufen. How many laws 
vaunted by certain schools of our 
day of progress have been dressed 
in the signature of these fierce Sona- 
bes, then abrogated as despotic and 
contrary to the liberty and dignity of 
citizens. 

The Staufen were fanatics in law 
when it was a question of their au- 
thority. Frederic I. had for his wit- 
nesses the four famous doctors of 
Bologna, who, with Irnerius, their 
professor, were masters of the study 
of modern law. It was these four 
doctors who, by the aid of texts and 
juridical interpretations, were ready 
to impose on the Lombard cities re- 
presented at the diet of Roncaglia 
the chains which the entire material 
power of the German emperors had 
never been able to forge. It was the 
chancellor of Frederic II., Pierre 
Des Vignes, who is the author of the 
Recueil des Lois de Sicile, the first code 
of despotism of modern times. 

In few words, then, we have here 
the state of Europe, in its most civil- 
ized centre, in the second half of the 
twelfth century. The truth was at 
once attacked in church and state, 
with the view of corrupting both ; in 
the church, with an aim at her au- 
thority ; in the state, to banish liberty. 


II. 


It is the glory of the epoch which 
begins with the Lombard League and 
the pontificate of the English Mendi- 
cant, Adrian IV., to have re-establish- 
eda moral equilibrium in Christian so- 
ciety, and to have saved Europe from 
a lethargy similar to that in which a 
Czesaro-papacy has plunged the East. 

That which distinguished the civil- 
izing genius of this epoch was a 
moral vigor, a consequence of the 
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intimate union existing between the 
citizen and the Christian, between 
the scholar and the theologian ; I 
say union, not confusion. In the Cid 
of Guillaume de Castro, from which 
P. Corneille has borrowed largely, 
there is a scene in which the hero 
seated at table exhorts his compan- 
ions to render homage to the patron 
of Spain, “a chevalier himself, and 
with a large rosary suspended to his 
sword.” A leper enters and asks 
charity. The warriors take flight. 
Alone the Cid remains, and forces 
him to sit on his cloak and eat with 
him from his own plate. The repast 
finished, the mendicant blessed the 
Cid, and betrays himself as Lazarus, 
who has come to reveal his future 
destiny. The sword, which for the 
chevalier is the sign of the citizen, 
serves to sustain the rosary, the em- 
blem of the Christian. 

In the Traité de [ Office du Podesta, 
extract of Book III. of the Zresor of 
Brunetto Latini, the master of Dante, 
we find in old French the exposition 
of the public law as understood by 
the communicants of that time. The 
podesta of our time could learn from 
it much that is useful and necessary 
to know. This, for example, is the 
beginning of the chapter where the 
author treats of things “that gentle- 
men should know and teach to those 
over whom they are placed” : 


“ Remember then, thou who governest a city, 
Srom whence comes the power to possess thy 
seignory. Remember thou the law and the 
commandments, and never forget God and his 
saints, but often approach the altar and pray 
God for thee and thy subjects ; for David 
and the prophets say, ‘God guardeth the 
city and every thing that laboreth within it.’ 
Honor the pastor of pastors of the holy 
Church ; for God says, ‘He who receiveth 
thee receiveth me.’ Be religious, and evi- 
dence the true faith; for nothing is more 
beautiful to the prince of the earth than true 
faith and right belief: for it is written, 
‘When the just king is on his throne, no 
harm can befall him.’ Guard the churches, 
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the houses of God, take care of widowed 
women and orphans ; for it is written, ‘ Be 
defenders of orphans and widows.’ Defend 
the poor against the wickedness of power ; for 
thou hast in thy care the great, the small, 
and the mean. Such things become thee from 
the beginning, etc.” 

Have you observed the character 
of the figures seen on the tombs of 
this period? The dead are lying on 
their backs, with hands clasped ; they 
do not bear the impress of death ; 
they seem to sleep and await the re- 
surrection. ‘Their attitude is simple, 
naturally humble, but at the same 
time naturally proud. They are arm- 
ed ; it is understood that they have 
fought the battle of life, and in pass- 
ing to the other shore have vanquish- 
ed the enemy of the human race with 
the arms of prayer. The citizen and 
the Christian are so blended that it 
is impossible to distinguish them ; and 
this harmonious whole presents an 
appearance at once humble and mar- 
tial, tender and manly, which fills one 
with respect without imposing fear. 

Such is the character of the epoch 
I would depict while portraying the 
causes of its grandeur. Let it be 
remarked, however, I do not seek to 
make an apology for the thirteenth 
century or the middle ages. My 
ideal is in the future, not in the 
past. But the past being the mir- 
ror of the future, I love to regard 
in the thirteenth century the mem- 
orable examples of what could be 
done by the citizen under the influ- 
ence of Christian faith and reason 
in the midst of a society agitated and 
upset by heresy, schism, socialism, 
the power of demagogues, and Czsar- 
ism. 

I suppose that the son of a rich 
merchant of Anvers, transported by 
that enthusiasm for good which is 
the fruit of a grace divine, renounces 
suddenly the luxury of a paternal 
home, and a dissipated and idle life, 
which is too often the consequence 
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of a bad education, pampered by 
fortune. After having trained his 
soul by fasting and prayer, and the 
contemplation of the divine attri- 
butes toward the supernatural regions 
of life, he robes himself voluntarily 
as a poor man and traverses the in- 
dustrial centres of the country, com- 
municating to his equals the ardent 
faith which escapes from his mouth 
in luminous characters. At Gand, 
at Charleroi, at Liege, some young 
men become his followers, and be- 
tween them form an association for 
the service of the humble, the weak, 
the poor, the miserable. Their mis- 
sion is to go about in the dress of 
workmen, living as they do, and 
preaching from the steps of build- 
ings, at the cross-roads, and in the 
fields. ‘To the rich, the obligation 
of working for and befriending the 
poor ; to the poor, the duties of suffer- 
ance and respect; to all the world, 
the love of God and the church 
which he has made the depositary of 
What might not be ac- 
complished by such missionaries of 
love, labor, science, and peace ? What 
would not be their influence and their 
authority ? 

Again, let me suppose the son of 
a rich English lord renouncing the 
ostentation, the privileges and errors 
of his family and religion, and, seized 
with an irresistible love for his neigh- 
bor and humanity, seeking his old 
friends of Eton and Oxford, commu- 
nicating to them the flame of his 
convictions, and then proposing to 
them to travel through England, Eu- 
rope, the world, and propagate Chris- 
tianity ; arguing everywhere with the 
adversaries of the church; in the 
universities, in the public-houses, be- 
fore the door of the palace, or in the 
junk-shops and the huts ; preaching 
justice to the English, to the Irish 
respect for the laws, to all the world 
peace, science, liberty ; opening here 
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a school, there a hospital, and draw- 
ing after him his contemporaries, by 
the authority of faith, the power of 
science, the contagion of devotion. 
If you can imagine the results ob- 
tained by the O’Connells, the Fathers 
Mathews, and the Newmans, you will 
form a feeble idea of a revolution 
that could produce a phalanx of men 
of such vigorous temperament. 

This son of the wealthy merchant, 
and this child of an illustrious house, 
existed in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. “The one,” said 
Dante, ‘was surrounded by all the 
éclat of the seraphim, and the other 
walked in wisdom and sanctity in the 
splendor of the cherubim.” 

The history of the life and works 
of these two extraordinary men con- 
tains most precious teachings, the 
deep import of which often escapes 
us, because given to us in such a 
common way, without explaining 
their actual life. This seraphim 
(Saint Francis) and this cherubim 
(Saint Dominic) governed the en- 
tire thirteenth century by the extra- 
ordinary movement they impressed 
on souls, and by the moral conquests, 
political, scientific, literary, and ar- 
tistic, with which their disciples en- 
riched humanity. 

The Mendicant friars, as they were 
later called, were not only cloistered 
religious, giving themselves solely to 
a contemplative life, and only leaving 
their convents for the church ; they 
were citizens in every acceptation of 
the word, but vowed to no ambitions, 
mingling with their contemporaries, 
living in the forum, and mounting the 
tribune of the popular assemblies as 
well as the pulpits of the universities. 
When this tribune or pulpit was for 
bidden them, they improvised one of 
their own, and made appeals to the 
people who wished to hear the well- 
known voices, simple, disinterested, 
loving, and therefore eloquent. 
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Thus the Franciscans penetrated 
even into China, “on the horse of 
St. Francis”—that is, on foot—and 
traversing, wonderful as it may ap- 
pear, the whole continent of Asia. 
They founded a Christian colony at 
Pekin, where the ships of France and 
England could only enter with noise 
of cannon—a result assuredly more 
imposing but not half so certain. 
During the Renaissance, when the 
first Holland vessels arrived at Green- 
land, they found there a convent of 
Dominicans. 

In the thirteenth century, there 
were, even in civilized Europe, more 
Chinese and Laplanders than would 
be supposed. To convert them, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans applied 
themselves assiduously, vanquishing 
them by science, and convincing them 
by charity. 

I understand the word science in 
its old acceptation ; a deep rational 
research into the first principles of 
things and the origin of our know- 
ledge. At no epoch of history, I dare 
to say, has this research been car- 
ried on by more passionate lovers, 
‘by more powerful intelligences, by 
more magnanimous hearts, than the 
Mendicant monks of the thirteenth 
century. To prove this, let me only 
mention four names. 

The first in date is the Count de 
Bollstaedt, first Bishop of Ratisbon, 
then Dominican ; a professor of Co- 
‘logne, and a perfect encyclopedia ; 
his gigantic works replete with all 
the ideas of his time, and the initia- 
tor of German learning. 

This scientific knowledge was only 
surpassed by that of his pupil and 
companion, the Count d’Aquin, de- 
scendant of Staufen on his mother’s 
side, and called by his comrades “the 
ox of Sicily,” by the learned world 
“the angel of theschools,” and bythe 
church Saint Thomas. His principal 
theological work (Summa Totius Theo- 
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logie Tripartita) remained unfinished 
with the grand cathedrals of the mid- 
dle ages ; but what we know of this 
and the other works of this prodigi- 
ous man will suffice to place him 
in the rank of the greatest geniuses 
that have appeared on the earth. 

However he himself emulated in 
science the genius of his friend, the 
seraphic doctor, Jean de Fidanza, of 
Tuscany, professor in the University 
of Paris, an admirable man, of whom 
his master, the English Franciscan, 
Alexander Hales, said: “ Verus Js- 
raclita in quo Adam non peccasse vi- 
detur.” When they brought him the 
cardinal’s hat, Saint Bonaventura was 
occupied in placing the plates on the 
table of his convent. He died at the 
general council at Lyons, (1274,) just 
at the moment when he was endea- 
voring to reunite the Greek to the Ro- 
man Church. 

The fourth of these great doctors, 
who truly indoctrinated science, is 
the great English Franciscan, the ad- 
mirable doctor, Roger Bacon, philo 
logist and naturalist, who predicted 
steam navigation and railroads. He 
is also supposed to have invented 
the telescope, and foreseen the dis- 
covery of America. The Protestants 
of the sixteenth century, who pre- 
tended to shed light on the world, un- 
fortunately burnt the convent that 
held the manuscripts of this precur- 
sor of natural science. 

A French writer, who does himself 
honor in protecting the church with 
his valiant pen as others have done 
with their swords, M. L. Veuillot, and 
of whom it may be said, “brave as 
his pen,” says somewhere that the 
thirteenth century has produced such 
great things in the moral order that 
Saint Thomas had been able to build 
up the colossus styled Za Somme ; yet 
during this epoch people went on foot, 
and time was not lost running over the 
world on railroads. I am persuaded 
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the contemporaries of Roger Bacon 
would not have approved of this 
apologetic argument ; for if they had 
known the great discoveries of our 
day, of what works would not such 
vigorous and universal minds have 
been capable? If such men, con- 
sumed by activity, by love of science 
and humanity, ran from Naples to 
Oxford, from Bologna to Paris, pro- 
fessing, preaching, writing, admin- 
istering the sacraments, directing 
their communities, or working with 
the pope and the bishops in the gov- 
ernment of the church ; if such men 
have produced such great things on 
foot, what would they not have un- 
dertaken with railroads at their dis- 
posal? To-day there come from 
Italy but few philosophers measur- 
able with the Count d’Aquin and 
Jean de Fidanza; but, to make 
amends, how easy to convoke an 
ecumenical council and send zou- 
aves to Rome ! 


The observation I have just made 
is not a digression, for it tends to 
demonstrate the profoundly practical 
aim of science in the thirteenth cen- 


tury. These professors of Paris, Co- 
logne, and Oxford did not content 
themselves with teaching their doc- 
trines from the privileged benches of 
a university to a few cultivated, deli- 
cate, and critical minds. They did not 
style themselves philosophers, as the 
wise men by profession, who in the 
last century wished thus to distin- 
guish Christians. They practised 
their doctrines, and: their teaching 
was democratic, (pardon the so much 
abused expression,) not only on ac- 
count of their principles but in re- 
gard to the public whom they ad- 
dressed. They called all the world 
to the feet of their pulpits, and after 
distributing the bread of faith and 
science, that of charity was not want- 
ing. “ Thus,” said Ozanam, “the poor 
knew and blessed their names. And 


.and a species of idolatry. 
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even to-day, after six hundred years, 
the inhabitants of Paris bend the 
knee before the altars of “the angel of 
the schools,” and the workmen of Ly- 
ons are honored in carrying once a 
year, on their robust shoulders, the tri- 
umphant remains of the “ seraphic 
doctor.”* Can we believe that six 
centuries hence they will do the same 
for the ashes of Kant, Fichte, or He- 
gel? 

This enthusiasm of holy people for 
science was not entirely the fruit of 
the doctrines of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, or of the personal ten- 
dencies of their disciples. When the 
zeal for such subjects weakened, the 
church tried to revive the flame. Let 
us recall the bull of 1254, published 
by Innocent IV., for the re-establish- 
ment of philosophical studies: “A 
deplorable rumor, spread abroad and 
repeated from mouth to mouth, has 
reached our ears, and deeply afflicts 
us. It is said that the many aspi- 
rants for the priesthood, abandoning, 
repudiating even, philosophical stu- 
dies, and consequently the teachings 
of theology, have sought the differ- 
efit schools to explain the civil laws. 
Sarah then is the slave, and Hagar 
has become mistress. We have 
tried to find a remedy for this unex- 
pected disorder. We would bring 
back minds to the study of theology, 
which is the science of salvation, or 
at least to philosophical studies, in 
which it is true the tenderest emo- 
tions of piety are not met with, but 
where the soul discovers the first 
lights of eternal truth, and frees it- 
self from the miserable preoccupa- 
tions of cupidity—the root of all evil, 
Therefore 
we decide by these presents, that in 
future no professor of jurisprudence, 
no lawyer, whatever may be his rank 
or the renown he may enjoy in the 


* Dante et la Philosophie Catholique, p. i. ch, ii. 
p. 88. 
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practice of law, can pretend to any 
prebend, honor, or ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, nor even to an inferior benefice, 
if he has not given proofs of requisite 
capacity in the faculty of arts, and if 
he is not recommended by the inno- 
cence of his life and the purity of his 
manners.” 

Such admirable teaching could not 
remain barren in a Christian socie- 
ty. In 1256, just as Pope Alexander 
1V. had declared all the serfs eman- 
cipated who would abandon the 
cause of Fzelin le Féroce, the autho- 
rities of Bologna proceeded to the 
general enfranchisement of those of 
their territory. The city was not 
contented to set free only its own 
serfs ; it extended the benefit to those 
belonging to private masters, indem- 
nifying the proprietors, as some mo- 
dern states have done in the slavery 
of the blacks: the middle age was 
distinguished always for its respect 
for acquired rights. The state paid 
ten livres for every serf over fourteen, 
eight livres for those below that 
age. The freedmen were bound to 
pay to the state some moderate tax 
in cereals. The suggester of this 
generous measure was Bonacursio 
de Sorresina, capitano del popolo, elec- 
ted podesta the following year. He 
placed the names of all the enfran- 
chised on a register called the Para- 
dise of Foy. “ An all-powerful God,” 
said he in the introduction to this 
register, “created man free ; original 
sin poisoned him ; from immortal he 
became mortal, from incorruptible 
corruptible, from free the slave of 
hell. He sent for man’s redemption 
his only Son, begotten by him from 
all eternity. It is then just and 
equitable that man saved and freed 
by God should not stagnate in servi- 
tude, where human laws have preci- 
pitated him ; that he should be set 
free. By these considerations, Bo- 
logna, which has always fought for 
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public liberty, which recalls the past 
and weighs the future, has for the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ re- 
deemed all the serfs of its territory, 
and proclaimed, for the future, slavery 
will be no more tolerated. A little 
leaven leavens the whole lump ; the 
presence of one degraded being dis- 
honors society.” 

It is right to observe that this 
noble language is the reproduction, 
often textual, of the well-known words 
of the holy Pope Gregory I., the 
Great, against the slavery of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Ten years afterward Bela, king of 
Hungary, having rejected a bishop 
because he was born a serf, the pope 
wrote him that “the will of man 
could not prescribe against nature, 
that has given liberty to the human 
race.” 

“It is a frequent error among men,” 
said the Count d’Aquin, “to believe 
themselves noble because they are 
the issue of noble families. . . . It 
is well not to have failed in examples 
of noble ancestors ; but it is far bet- 
ter to have adorned an humble birth 
with great actions. I repeat, 
then, with Saint Jerome, that nothing 
appears to me worth envying in this 
pretended hereditary nobility, if the 
nobles themselves are not restrained 
in the paths of virtue by the shame 
of derogating from it. The true 
nobility is that of the soul, according 
to the words of the poet: 


* Nobilitas sola est animum quz moribus ornat.’””* 


A disciple of this great master, the 
B. Egide Colonna, cardinal arch- 
bishop of Bourges, wrote in his book, 
De Regimine Principum : “ Society 
cannot attain to the supreme end as- 
signed it without a combination of 
three means—virtue, light, and ex- 


terior well-being. A prince should, 
then, in his kingdom first watch with 


* De Eruditione Principum. 
t Liv. iii, p. 2, c. viii, 
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wise solicitude over the culture of 
letters, in order to multiply the num- 
ber of the learned and skilful. For 
where science flourishes, and the 
sources of study spring up, sooner 
or later instruction is disseminated 
among the crowd. So, to dissipate 
the shadows of ignorance which 
shamefully envelop the face of roy- 
alty, the king should encourage let- 
ters by a favorable attention. Still 
more, if he refuses the necessary en- 
couragement, and does not wish his 
subjects instructed, he ceases to be a 
king—he becomes a tyrant.” 

To finish the picture of the ideas 
of this time, let us quote again these 
words of a sermon of the gentle and 
seraphic Bonaventura: “ We find to- 
day great scandals in governments ; 
for while an inexperienced pilot 
would not be placed on a ship to 
manage the rudder, we put at the 
head of nations those who ignore the 
art of governing them. When the 
right of succession places children 
on a throne, woe to empires !” 

The doctrines of the thirteenth 
century on the formation of public 
power, on the duties of supreme au- 
thority, on the rights of people, on 
sedition, etc., are so rigorous that 
they appear bold, even in our time, 
when the defect is not precisely an 
excess of reserve and respect. Truth 
alone can free the human mind from 
every prejudice, develop character, 
and inspire a language at once so 
proud and so simple. What reflec- 
tions it provokes when one has listen- 
ed to the magnificent platitudes of 
so many men of our time, who be- 
lieve they think freely because they 
are not Christians. 

When Innocent IV., Celestin IV., 
St. Thomas, the B. Egide Colonna, 
and St. Bonaventura spoke thus, the 
Czsarism of the middle ages was de- 
cidedly vanquished for several centu- 
ries. This is one of the grandest 
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facts of history since the incarnation 
of the Word. 

The emperors of the house of 
Swabia, assuming with greater power 
and more science the despotic plans 
of the Saxon emperors, had the 
monstrous pretension to realize to 
the letter these texts of Zhe Digest: 
“The will of the prince is law,” 
(Ulp. ;) “The prince is above all 
laws,” (Paul.) By virtue of these 
texts the prince commanding would 
have been the absolute sovereign of 
the world, the proprietor of the 
Christian universe, and not only of 
the royalties of the earth, but also of 
private property. Interpreters taught 
without blushing the Ceesarian theory 
of the dominium mundi. Le Recueil 
des Lois of Sicily, revised by Pierre de 
Vigne for Frederic II., and promul- 
gated by this autocrat in the king- 
dom of Naples, is a model of this 
abominable legislation that progress 
ists of our day sometimes dream of 
restoring. 

The Roman Church alone resisted 
these false principles, these mon- 
strous politics, and, thanks be to 
God, she triumphed. 

The ruler of modern times has 
become what he was in the age of 
pretorian law, corrupted by the Ce- 
sarian jurors of the empire, of the 
middle ages, and particularly the Re- 
naissance, that is to say, ¢he people, 
who by a so-called “royal law” 
would have relinquished their rights 
into the hands of the Roman empe- 
rors. But if the sovereign people 
could not but be a majority purely 
numerical, arrogating in its turn the 
pretended laws of Czesar, the strug- 
gles of the middle age between the 
clergy and the empire would cer- 
tainly be renewed. 

This indissoluble alliance between 
Christian truth and civil liberty is 
one of the most striking facts to those 
who study history without prejudice ; 
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one of the best apologetic arguments 
I know. In the east, Casarism has 
only been able to succeed through 
the corruption of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and through schism ; and 
we know only too well what has be- 
come of the countries where Homer 
sang, where Plato wrote, and where 
Saint Gregory of Nazianzen and St. 
Basil preached. Europe has had to 
suffer frequently from an excess of 
power in individuals in the church ; 
but they must not be confounded 
with the church itself, which has in- 
troduced into the world the distinc- 
tion of two powers: this salutary 
distinction was not known of old, and 
is only menaced in our day by ration- 
alism in the state. 

The people have understood this 
august 7vd/e of the church, and do not 
cease to invoke with the poet : “ Hail, 
mighty parent.” In the midst of ruin 
accumulated by the ambition of prin- 
ces, the corruption of governments, 
human passions, or time that has no 


respect for truth, there remains to- 
day nothing but the good old pope, 
and young nations ask the benedic- 


tion of the aged man. In modern 
democracies there will soon exist but 
one historical institution, the papacy. 
The old religions of paganism have 
left us but cold and gigantic pyra- 
mids of stone inclosing the ashes of 
their priests. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, has transmitted us the living 
stone of the church, which will out- 
live the dust of ages. 

In all these struggles against here- 
sies, schism, materialism, Czesarism, 
the Roman Church had from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century its 
allies, the communes, who were the 
masses of those days. Civil liberty 
was, so to say, the fruit of the preach- 
ings of the church. It was from this 
epoch we date the Mass against ty- 
rants, which can be found in the old 
missals. It was at the end of the 
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twelfth and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth centuries, under the pontifi- 
cates of Alexander III. and Innocent 
III., two of the noblest successors of 
St. Peter, that this alliance, so natural, 
so necessary, between the church that 
represents the human conscience, and 
the communes who represent the li- 
berty and independence of the citi- 
zen, produced the most happy and 
considerable results. In 1183 was 
signed the peace of Constance, which 
assured definitively the liberty of the 
Lombard people. In the final clause 
of the petition of the citizens of Plais- 
ance, the preliminary of this celebra- 
ted peace, the deputies of the Lom- 
bard League had expressly stipulated 
“that it would be permitted to the 
cities of the society to remain always 
in unity with the church.” ‘The great 
charter of the liberties of England 
dates from 1215. At the head of the 
signatures of this memorable act for 
the English people is found, for the 
church and for liberty, a disciple of 
the pope, the learned Cardinal Ste- 
phen Langton, whose statue has re- 
cently been introduced into West- 
minster Palace, where it will be a 
significant witness of the past, and 
of the salutary breath which is pass- 
ing to-day over old England. And 
not only in England, but in Spain 
and Hungary, had the church sur- 
rounded the cradle of modern repre- 
sentative rule with its maternal cares, 
by its celebrated “Golden Bull” es- 
tablishing the law of peoples and com- 
munities on the basis which to-day 
it enjoys in this apostolical kingdom. 

But in the Italian cities particular- 
ly is best observed the fecundity of 
this salutary alliance between the sen- 
timents of the citizen and those of the 
Christian. 

I have spoken of the scientific and 
religious 7ré/e of the Mendicant friars ; 
it would be better to call them citizen- 
monks. At Bologna, it was one of 
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them who fulfilled the function of in- 
spector-general to the people. LZzelin 
le Féroce, tyrant of the marshes of Ve- 
rona, and the terror of the Lombard 
cities, was only afraid of the Francis- 
cans, especially Saint Antony of Pa- 
dua. 

After ten years of penitence, Saint 
Francis, having prayed and watched 
for forty nights, ordered Brother 
Leonard to take a pen and write 
what he should dictate ; and this an- 
gelic man, entranced by the ravish- 
ments of divine love, improvised the 
following beautiful canticle : 


“Most high, most powerful and gracious 
Lord, to thee belong praise, glory, and 
every blessing. All is due to thee ; and 
thy creatures are not worthy so much as to 
call thy name. 

“Praised be God my Lord for all crea- 
tures, and for our brother the sun, who gives 
us the day and the light. Beautiful and ra- 
diating in all his splendor, he does homage 
to thee, O my God! 

“ And praised be thou, my Lord, for our 
sister the moon, and for the stars. Thou 
hast formed them in the heavens, clear and 
beautiful. 

“ Praised be thou, my God, for my brother 
the wind, for the air and the clouds, and for 
good and bad weather, whatever it may be! 
for by these thou sustainest thy creatures. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister the 
water, which is so useful, humble, precious, 
and chaste. 

“ Praised be thou, my God, for our brother 
the fire! By him, thou illuminest the night ; 
beautiful and pleasant to see, untamable 
and strong. 

“Praised be my God for our mother the 
earth, which sustains us, nourishes us, and 
produces every sort of fruit, of various flow- 
ers, and herbs !”” 


A few days after this admirable 
scene, there occurred between the 
Bishop of Assisi and the magistrates 
of the people one of those quarrels 
so frequent in the Italian cities of the 
thirteenth century. Saint Francis, 
distressed at such discord, added to 
his canticle the following verse : 


“ Praised be thou, my Lord, for those who 
forgive for the love of thee, and who patient- 
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ly bear infirmity and tribulation. Happy 
those who persevere in peace ; for it is the 
Most High who will crown them at last.” 


Then he ordered the minor bro- 
thers to hasten to the magistrates and 
go with them to the bishop, before 
whom they were to chant the new 
verse of the canticle of the sun. The 
adversaries present could not resist 
the chanting of the mneurs, and they 
were reconciled, 

Since I have mentioned the canti- 
cle of the sun, one of the models of 
Franciscan poetry of this age, I can- 
not forego the pleasure of relating 
the end of it. After the pacification 
of Assisi, Saint Francis, who suffered 
terribly from his stigmata, had gone, 
to recruit his health, to Foligno, 
where it was revealed to him he 
would die in two years. He then 
composed the last verse: 

“Be praised, my God, for our sister, cor- 
poral death, from which no man living may 
escape! Woe to him who dies in mortal 
sin! Happy he who at the hour of death 
is found conformable to thy most holy will ! 
for death cannot injure him. 


“Praise and bless my God, render him 
thanks, and serve him with great humility.” 


The spirit of party had become 
truly a moral malady in the Italian 
cities of the thirteenth century. If 
among my readers there are those 
who abuse their own time because 
the spirit of party condemns them to 
the struggle, I will tell them that in 
Italy, in the time of Saint Francis and 
Saint Louis, they saluted each other 
“in Ghibelline style” and cut their 
bread “a la Guelph,” and for a trifle 
parties-attacked each other in the 
cross-streets and in the public places. 
We have certainly progressed since 
then. » 

In 1233, the nobles and the people 
of Plaisance were in open warfare ; 
the Franciscan Leon, selected as ar- 
biter, published a law, and divided 
equally all the employments of state 
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between the two inimical factions ; 
he exacted, besides, a confirmation of 
the sentence through the kiss of 
peace. In the same year the brother 
Gerard, of the same order, reconciled 
the parties at Modena. At Parma, 
he reformed the statutes of the people 
and recalled the proscriptions. In 
1257, the Dominican Eberhard caused 
to be set at liberty the Guelphs impri- 
soned at Brescia. One of his com- 
panions had the same success at Par- 
ma. But the most interesting exam- 
ple of the powerful influence of reli- 
gion on civil life was the mission of 
the brother John of Vicenza, in the 
Lombard towns. 

Inspired by an apostolic zeal, the 
aged Pope Gregory IX. charged the 
Dominican, John of Vicenza, (fra 
Giovanni Chio,) to go preach peace 
to the inimical factions, and re-estab- 
lish everywhere among the people 
union and concord. Brother John, 
endowed with winning eloquence, 
commenced his mission at Bologna. 


He obtained immense and unhoped- 
for success in the city where Saint 
Francis and Saint Anthony had al- 


ready achieved extraordinary tri- 
umphs ; nobles and people, profes- 
sors and students, all laid down their 
enmities at the feet of the brother 
preacher ; the magistrates handed 
him the statutes of the people, in or- 
der that he might correct all that 
could give rise to new discussions. 
The Paduans, informed that he was 
coming to them, went to meet him, 
preceded by their magistrates and the 
carroccio, to Monselice, four or five 
miles from the city; Brother John, 
seated on the patriotic car, made a 
triumphal entry among the people ; 
the succes#in Padua surpassed that 
of Bologna; the people asssembled 
at the Place de la Valle, applauded 
him with joy, and begged him to re- 
form the statutes. The same tri- 
umphs at Trevise, Feltre, Belluna, 
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and Vicenza. At Verona, Ezelin 
and the Montecchi promised him un 
der oath to do everything the pope 
might order. The eloquent monk 
again visited such places as Camino, 
Conegliano, Saint Boniface, Mantua, 
eBrescia, preaching everywhere uni- 
versal peace, reconciling factions, 
and setting prisoners at liberty. A; 
last, he appointed the 28th of Au 
gust, the feast of Saint Augustine, for 
a general assembly to be held on the 
plain of Pacquara, on the borders of 
the Adige, about three miles from 
Verona. On the day determined, 
the entire populations of Verona, 
Mantua, Brescia, Padua, Vicenza, 
with their magistrates and carroccio, 
arrived at the appointed place; a 
multitude of people from Trevise, Fel- 
tre, Venice, Ferrara, Modena, Reg- 
gio, Parma, Bologna, and most of 
them barefooted in sign of penitence ; 
the bishops of Verona, Brescia, Man- 
tua, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Tre- 
vise, Vicenza, and Padua ; the patri 
arch of Aquila; the margrave of 
Este, Ezelin and Alberic de Romano, 
the Signors de Camino, and all of 
Venetia. Parisio de Cereta, a con- 
temporary author, in his Veronese 
chronicle, enumerates his auditory at 
four hundred thousand persons. The 
Dominican took for his text: “My 
peace I give to you, my peace | 
leave to you.” Never had Chris- 
tians witnessed a more august spec- 
tacle. The enthusiasm was carried 
even to excess. It was adelirium of 
peace and union. Brother John or- 
dained, in the name of God and the 
church, a general pacification, and 
devoted those who infringed upon 
it to excommunication and eternal 
malediction. He proposed the mar- 
riage of Renaud, son of the margrave 
of Este, with’ Adelaide, daughter of 
Alberic of Romano, and obtained 
also from the brothers Romano the 
promise they would sell to the town of 
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Padua for fifteen hundred livres the 
possessions they had in the territory 
of this city. The act embraced di- 
vers clauses, and contained promises 
of pacification. 

Sixty years after the assassination 
of Pope Lucius IT. by the Arnoldites, 
the spiritual power of the papacy was, 
so to say, omnipotent in Italy, if not 
in the whole of Europe. And it is 
precisely about this epoch that in 
proportion as the civil power of the 
Roman Church determined, limited, 
and fortified itself, in Italy the eccle- 
sias‘ecal principalities were extinguish- 
ed; while for centuries they have 
been maintained in other countries, 
less submissive to the Holy See. 
This fact will not astonish us, if we 
follow with attention the progression 
of ideas propagated by Christianity, 
and taking such deep root in the 
thirteenth century. 

Thus the sap of Christianity 
mounts in all the branches of this 
immense tree called humanity, and 
produces abundant fruit. The 
Gothic art is displayed while de- 
veloping the Roman; the ogive 
comes out from the arch by a natu- 
ral elevation toward the summit or 
the roof. Elliptical forms, wiser and 
more perfect than circular ones, (the 
circle is an ellipsis in which the fo- 
cuses are blended,) transform the 
architecture, and give to the monu- 
ments an apparent flight to heaven, 
just as the study of the ellipsis in 
analytical geometry conducts to the 
infinite. The austere energy of St. 
Bernard had no time for art. He 
needed the science of Roger Bacon 
and the poetry of St. Francis. The 
Roman basilica gives place to the 
Gothic cathedral, and throws its gra- 
cious shadows on the mansions of 
the neighboring town. The whole of 
Europe is covered with a vegetation 
of admirable monuments, epic poems 
of stone—as the church of Assisi, 
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the cathedral of Florence, the cathe- 
dral of Cologne—poetry of the high- 
est order, not for rich idlers, or deli- 
cate minds, but for the people ex 
masse. Art agrees with the epoch of 
which it is the emanation—it is for 
the people themselves. “ The more 
I see of these Gothic monuments,” 
wrote M. David, (d’Angers,) “the 
more I experience the happiness 
of reading these beautiful religious 
pages so piously sculptured on the 
secular walls of the churches. They 
were the archives of an ignorant peo- 
ple ; it was therefore necessary the 
handwriting should be legible. The 
saints sculptured in Gothic art 
have an expression of serenity and 
calmness, full of confidence and faith. 
This evening, as I write, the setting 
sun gilds the fagade of the cathedral 
of Amiens: the calm faces of the 
saints in stone diffuse a radiant 
light.” 


Mysterious power of truth! M. 
David was attracted to it by art ; M. 
Pugin was converted, it is said, by 
studying the cathedral of York. In 
truth, there are few languages more 
perfect than that of the symbo- 
lism, so deep and complete, of the 


thirteenth century. “The men of 
the middle age,” said one whose 
works and remembrances are very 
dear to me—“ the men of the middle 
age were not satisfied to simply raise 
stone upon stone ; these stones were 
to speak, and speak a language of 
painting, equally understood by rich 
and poor ; heaven itself must be vis- 
ible, and the angels and saints re- 
main present by their images, to con- 
sole and preach to the people. The 
vaults of the two basilicas of Assisi 
were covered with a field of blue, 
strewn with stars of gold. On the 
walls were displayed the mysteries 
of the two Testaments, and the life of 
St. Francis formed the sequel to the 
book of divme revelations. But, as 
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if it were impossible to approach 
with impunity the miraculous tomb, 
the painters who ornamented in 
fresco seemed inspired with a new 
spirit ; they conceived an ideal more 
pure, more animated, than the old 
Byzantine types which had had their 
day, but which for eight hundred 
years had continued to degenerate. 
The basilica of Assisi became the 
cradle of a renaissance in art, and evi- 
denced its progress. There Guido of 
Sienna and Giunta of Pisa detach- 
ed themselves more and more from 
the Greek masters whose aridity they 
softened and whose immobility they 
shattered. Then came Cimabue. 
He represented all the sacred writ- 
ings in a series of paintings which 
decorated the principal part of the 
church, and which time has mutilat- 
ed. But six hundred years have not 
tarnished the splendor of the heads 
of Christ, of the Virgin, and of St. 
John, painted at the top of the 
vaults ; nor the images of the four 


great doctors, where a Byzantine ma- 
jesty still carries with it an air of life 


and immortal youth. At last Giotto 
appeared, and one of his works was 
the triumph of St. Francis, painted 
in four compartments under the 
vault which crowns the altar of the 
chapel. Nothing is more celebrated 
than these beautiful frescoes ; but I 
know nothing more touching than 
one in which is figured the betrothal 
of the servant of God to holy pover- 
ty. Poverty, under the appearance 
of a lady perfectly beautiful, but the 
face attenuated, the clothing torn ; 
a dog barks at her, two children 
throw stones at her, and put thorns in 
her way. She, however, calm and 
joyous, holds out her hand to St. 
Francis ; Christ himself unites the two 
spouses ; and in the midst of clouds 
appears the Eternal Father accompa- 
nied by angels, as if too much of 
heaven and earth could not be given 
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to assist at the wedding of these two 
mendicants. Here, nothing suggests 
the painting of the Grecian school : 
all is new, free, and inspired. Pro- 
gress did not cease with the disciples 
of Giotto appointed to continue his 
work : Cavalini, Taddeo Gaddi, Puc- 
cio Capana. In the midst of the 
variety of their compositions, we re- 
cognize the unity of the faith shed so 
lustrously through their works. When 
one pauses before these chaste repre- 
sentations of the Virgin, the Annun- 
ciation, the Nativity, before the cruci- 
fied Christ, with the saddened angels 
weeping around the cross, or collect- 
ing in cups the divine blood, it would 
require a very hardened heart not to 
feel the tears flow, and not to bend 
the humbled knee and strike the 
breast with the shepherds and poor 
women who pray at the feet of such 
images.” 

And this is the art of the thirteenth 
century ; itcaused to weep under the 
same vault, and caused to pray on the 
same slab with poor peasants, one of 
the purest-minded intelligences, one 
of the noblest hearts of our time, one 
that the thirteenth century would 
have styled “ the seraphic Ozanam.” 

And let us again remark this at- 
traction, at once logical and living 
with facts produced by the germina- 
tion of Christian thought in civil so- 
ciety. St. Francis and St. Dominic 
no longer preach as the disciples of 
St. Benedict to the few members of 
a military oligarchy, or to a flock of 
serfs ; they address themselves to a 
civilized society, living in the midst 
of the benefits of Christianity, with- 
out having to give an account of the 
origin of these benefits ; in the midst 
of a society aggrandized by the pro- 
gress of Christian equality, and still 
desirous of enlargement. There is 
no longer a fierce Licambre, but 
haughty jurists. No more cruel 
Anglo-Saxons, but emperors, ele- 
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gant, educated, poetical, seductive, 
who hide their despotic projects un- 
der titles the most pompous and the 
most fallacious. No more pagan 
kings martyrizing the Christian ; 
but Catholic kings more or less sin- 
cere, who, in the name of social and 
state interests, seek to torture con- 
sciences. There are no more lords 
whose brutality scandalizes the coars- 
est minds ; but there are rich citizens, 
softened and blinded by selfishness, 
who weary under the Christian yoke, 
and who hide their sensualism under 
the interest they profess for Caesar or 
the prince. It is, then, from the time 
of St. Francis the chanter of poverty, 
from the time of St. Dominic the 
descendant of the Guzman, of the 
race of Cid, that is born in Italy, 
by the side of the citizens, a new 
class which completes the political 
emancipation of the Christian peo- 
ple. After having grown up, the 


people disappeared under the Renais- 


sance when Protestantism triumphed, 
not to appear again until modern 
times, in our own age, when the sap 
of Christianity forces the church to 
remount into the branches of the 
tree of which I spoke. Art has re- 
sented this moral revolution of the 
thirteenth century, and literature 
also. The grand writer whom I 
have already quoted, I was going to 
say the poet who has founded the 
society of St. Vincent de Paul, makes 
somewhere a reflection which has 
struck me forcibly. Have you re- 
marked, with him, that the church 
has put poetry into the choir, while 
she has banished reasoning into the 
pulpit—into the grand nave? I do 
not say reason, for true poetry is the 
chant of reason. Poetry that I call 
real and practical, that which elevates 
the soul toward its end, which ba- 
lances the sighs of humanity, and 
clothes itself in spoken or written 
form, rhythmical or not, the senti- 
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ment which attracts us toward the 
infinite, and which St. Francis desig- 
nates love, such poetry is simply 
prayer. A poet is naturally sacer- 
dotal. He is really the vates of an- 
tiquity. David and Solomon prayed 
with lyre in hand, and their prayers 
became the hymns of Christianity. 
Isaiah chanted the coming of the 
Messiah. 

So in the thirteenth century, poetry 
was everywhere, a consequence of the 
Christian sentiment, spread in every 
direction through the moral life. To 
Innocent III., who under the name 
of the Count de Signa was consider- 
ed one of the most learned men of 
his time, is attributed the Dies Jre. 
He has composed other spiritual 
songs. St. Thomas has left us the 
Pange Lingua. St. Francis is the 
chief of the poetic Franciscan school, 
in which shone St. Bonaventura, St. 
Antony, and the blessed Jacopone 
de Todi, of whom every one knows 
the beautiful stanzas Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa, etc. Then comes Dante, 
who governs Christian ages as Ho- 
mer did the olden time. And lastly 
in the same age in Italy, at Vercelli, 
it is said, lived and died the great 
unknown who has left us the most 
beautiful book from the hand of man, 
The Imitation, the true poem of hu- 
manity redeemed by the blood of Je- 
sus Christ. The fall, the redemption, 
the grand drama of the moral history 
of the world, the battle of life, the art 
of vanquishing passion and matter, 
the effort of man to reach his ideal 
on the wings of simplicity and purity 
—where are those things better chant- 
ed than in Zhe Jmitation ? 

The thirteenth century, then, merits 
to be cited among the grandest epochs 
of history. However, it would be a 
false idea to imagine society elevated 
to a high degree of perfection. Many 
Christians of our day, charmed by the 
recital of the life and works of these 
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great saints, and by the sight of the 
magnificent monuments of the first 
era of egival style, become almost 
melancholy, and have a disposition to 
blame everything new in the world, 
and defy their contemporaries or fu- 
ture generations even to imitate the 
virtues of the age of Innocent III. 
I think this tendency all wrong, and 
Christians who permit themselves to 
be so carried away, lack firmness and 
faith ; for Christianity cannot decay, 
and the more the saints of the past, 
the greater the protectors of the 
church for the future. Besides, it is 
so easy to regard only the virtues of 
the thirteenth century, and ignore the 
vices. We must remember St. An- 
thony was the neighbor and the con- 
temporary of Ezelin the Ferocious, 
the type of the tyrant of the modern 
world. Frederick II. lived in the same 
age as St. Louis. Zhe Sicilian Code 
was revised fifty years after the peace 
of Constance, at the same time as 
the Magna Charta of England. St. 
Thomas d’Aquin and Roger Bacon 
are contemporaries of the Albigenses. 
You cannot point out in our age an 
error or a calamity that has not its 
equal, or rather its precursor, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Czsarism, vanquished in politics, 
was protected by the literary men and 
the jurists. Dante in his old days 
wrcte the Casarian treatise, De Mo- 
narchico. It was in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, a hundred years 
after Innocent III., that the popes, 
chased from Rome and Italy, set 
out for the exile of Avignon, which 
lasted seventy-five years. 


IIT, 


A reasonable study of such gran- 
deur and such fall, the review of 
which must demonstrate human lib- 
erty, should make us better know 
our own age, and love it the more. 
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We possess more elements of mate- 
rial prosperity and material progress, 
and we jealously preserve the depo- 
sitory of all the moral truths. We en- 
joy greater political security, and the 
sentiment of right is more general in 
our day than in any other. 

What we want, what has given an 
expansive power and grandeur and 
beauty to the thirteenth century, is 
a moral unity in the general direc- 
tion of civil society. Our epoch feels 
its instinct, it seeks it, it desires it, 
People submit to the heaviest sacri- 
fices, and agitate themselves to ob- 
tain what they call their unity. It 
is a false, factious, exterior unity, | 
know, but after all, it is unity. ~ 

But a true, living, and moral unity 
can only be found in efforts such as 
I have tried to depict; and moral 
unity, which should be the only legiti- 
mate aim of a people, is not estab- 
lished by force, nor even by the 
splendor of industrial production, nor 
the attractions of an economical well 
being. It will only grow as the peo 
ple liberally accept the direction of 
the Christian law. Expelled from 
political constitutions, I see this uni 
ty reconstitute itself in the masses. 
The neighboring democracies should 
be Christian. Recently we have met 
a battalion of crusaders, going to 
Rome, and coming from North Ame- 
rica, which will soon add to the num- 
ber of its bishops as many as presided 
at the Council of Nice. To mani- 
fest with new éc/at the fact of Chris- 
tianity, and advance so salutary a 
movement, which will perhaps pro- 
duce moral splendors unknown to 
the thirteenth century, we must arm 
ourselves, under the buckler of faith, 
with the science and rights of the 
citizen, as did the great doctors of the 
thirteenth century. 

This struggle, I know, is to-day 
more difficult, but therefore more 
meritorious, more glorious. Nowhere 
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have we the support of governments. 
I do not complain—I state a fact ; 
and perhaps this very support is a 
defect because it has been so much 
abused. The purity of the moral 
struggle of the thirteenth century is 
tarnished by the religious persecu- 
tions. I know the adversaries of the 
church have exaggerated their inten- 
sity ; but I know also that never has 
the church, as a church, persecuted, 
nor given or proclaimed the right to 
persecute. Besides, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the alliance of 
church and state was such that a 
heresy was considered above every- 
thing a crime against the state. For 
example, we are astonished to see a 
Saint Louis condemn severely the 
blasphemers of God as state crimi- 
nals ; but we do not consider it extra- 
ordinary nowadays to see the blas- 
phemers of a sovereign or minister 
condemned to prison, exile, or trans- 
portation. It is necessary to remark 
that the greater part of the sects of 
the middle ages proclaimed principles 
the realization of which would have 
consequences of great civil and poli- 
tical importance. I defy our contem- 
porary societies, so proud of their re- 
ligious tolerance, to support the wor- 
ship of the Mormons, those pests of 
our age. Only Christian societies are 
strong enough to resist such currents 
of corruption, to preserve their integ- 
rity, to endure and develop by the 
side of such sects. Christians alone 
can be tolerant with impunity, be- 
cause tolerance for them is not a 
social necessity, but a virtue. Only 
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they can repeat with Saint Augus 
tine: “Let us convert the heretics, 
but let them not be sacrificed.” So 
when we think of the universal 
blame of which St. Ambrose and 
St. Martin made themselves inter- 
preters, against the condemnation to 
death of the Priscillians, those Mor- 
mons of the fourteenth century, we 
are justly astonished at the rigors 
exercised in the thirteenth centu- 
ry against the Albigenses and other 
sectarians. To-day, thanks be to 
God, a religious persecution could 
not be possible in countries where 
the Catholic religion predominates. 
Persecutions are only prevalent 
among the Mussulmans of Asia Mi- 
nor or the schismatics of Poland ; and 
if the Protestants of Ireland or the 
liberal anti-Catholics of the Continent 
have such tendencies, they devise 
some form which to them alone ap- 
pears as progress. 

For the contest, then, we must act 
as citizens, and use the pen and the 
word, and without truce or relaxa- 
tion. When St. Francis Xavier made 
in the Indies his great and admi- 
rable spiritual conquests, destroyed 
by the Holland Protestants and the 
English, he asked for reinforcements 
from the superior of his order. 
“ Especially,” said he, “send me from 

3elgium those robust and_broad- 
shouldered men.” With such, this 
great saint believed himself able to 
encounter every difficulty. Their 
race is not extinct, thank God ; and 
it seems to me Europeans are easier 
conquered than Asiatics. 
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BRITTANY : 


PRoGREsS is the order of the day ; 
the very watchword of the nineteenth 
century. Our times are possess- 
ed by an ever-active, restless spirit. 
Here and there only, in this surging 
sea, sheltered havens are found, 
where the quiet waters can reflect 
the fair forms and hues of heaven, 
floating above them in the deep and 
far-off blue. Here and there, out 
of the beaten track of the world’s 
highways, lie rich and fertile retreats, 
among whose hills and fountains, 
woods and mossy stones, the spirit 
of the past, with music on her lips, 
poetry in her soul, and the cross clear 
and bright on her brow, still loves to 
dwell. 

In scarcely another corner of Eu- 
rope is the influence of this spirit so 
tenacious, so pervading, as in Brit- 
tany. Nor to those among us who 
may be descended from, or linked 
with, the original inhabitants of the 
British island, can Europe furnish 
many more interesting studies than 
this granite promontory —the bul- 
wark of France against the wild At- 
lantic — and the Celtic tribes there, 
who guard, even to-day, their old 
Armorica from invasion of the no- 
velties of Paris in manners and in 
thought. 

Brittany preserves the same cha- 
racteristic relations with regard to 
France as Wales, Ireland, and the 
Highlands of Scotland preserve to- 
ward England. Its geographical po- 
sition, its mountains, and the sea, 
have continued to protect it in a great 
degree from foreign influences. In- 
deed, this isolation is observable 
throughout its history. Almost from 
the first, the Breton Celts were the 
sole occupants of their own corner 
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of the earth. The Gauls, the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the country, were 
outnumbered and absorbed by the 
influx of British emigrants ; who, of 
the same original stock with them- 
selves, speedily became the domi- 
nant sept, and possessors of the 
country. 

The first extensive emigration of 
the insular Britons from what is now 
Great Britain into Armorica, took 
place about the year 383, by order of 
the tyrant Maximin. It was not, how- 
ever, undertaken by compulsion, but 
was a willing adventure. The second 
took place when they fled in great 
numbers from the Saxon domination, 
after A.D. 450, when Ambrose and the 
great Arthur had fought so bravely and 
so long, in vain. This time they were 
driven from their land, and as they 
crossed the sea to find a home with their 
brethren in Armorica, they sorrowful- 
ly chanted the psalm which their Chris- 
tian bards had translated into their 
native tongue, “ Zhou hast given us, 
O Lord, as sheep for the slaughter ; and 
thou hast scattered us among the na- 
tions.” A terrible pestilence with 
which, about this time, various parts 
of Britain were visited, is said to have 
done more than anything else toward 
confirming the sway of the Saxons in 
England, and diminishing the old Bri- 
tons to a mere remnant in the island. 
They themselves regarded it as a sign 
that the kingdom was taken from them, 
and given by God to their enemies. 
The emigrations thenceforward be- 
came so frequent and so numerous 
that the British isle was almost de- 
populated of its ancient inhabitants ; 
and King Ina, of Wessex, who was 
also Bretwalda, coming to the throne 
in A.D. 689, grieved to lose so many 
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of his subjects, sent to entreat the 
emigrants to return. At that period, 
they more than equalled the indige- 
nous population of Armorica, upon 
whom they had imposed their own 
laws and form of government. Thus, 
in the fifth century, Armorica was, 
like Cambria, divided into small in- 
dependent states: those of Vannes ; 
Kerne, or Cornouaille ; Leon ; and 
Tréguier—all Celtic in language, 
customs, and laws, and each division 
having its own bishop and its own 
chief. Among the chiefs, one often 
obtained a predominating power over 
the rest, with the title of onan, or 
crowned chief. Hence, all the earlier 
kings of Armorica of whom we hear in 
history, Meriadek, Gradlon, Budik, 
Houel, and others, were Britons from 
the Island. Their bards, who form- 
ed an essential part of every noble 
family among the Cambrians, accom- 
panied them into their adopted coun- 
try. Of this number was Taliessin, 
“the prince of the bards, the pro- 
phets, and the Druids of the West.” 
He took up his abode in the land of 
the Venetes, (Vannes,) near to his 
friend and brother-bard, Gildas, who 
had emigrated thither, and who is 
said to have converted Taliessin to 
the Christian faith. Three other cele- 
brated bards of the same period were 
Saint Sulio, Hyvarnion, and Kian 
Gwench’lan. 

Tradition gives the following ac- 
count of the manner in which St. 
Sulio received his vocation. When 
very young, he was one day playing 
with his brothers near the castle of 
their father, the lord of Powys, when 
a procession of monks passed by, 
led by their abbot, and chanting, to 
the sound of his harp, the praise of 
God. The sweetness of their hymns 
so delighted the child, that, bidding 
his brothers return to their sports, he 
followed the monks, “in order to 
learn of them how he might compose 
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beautiful songs.” His brothers hast- 
ened to tell their father of his flight, 
who sent thirty armed men, with a 
charge to kill the abbot and to bring 
back Sulio. He had, however, been 
sent at once to a monastery in Ar- 
morica, of which in due time he be- 
came prior. The Welsh, who call 
him Saint Y Sulio, possess a collec- 
tion of his poems. 

The Christian faith won its way 
more slowly in Armorica than it had 
done in Britain. They who had 
inherited the harp of the ancient 
Druids, with the mysteries of their 
religion and the secrets of their 
knowledge, were often reluctant to 
submit to the belief which despoiled 
them of their priesthood. “If Ta- 
liessin,” says M. de la Villemarqué, 
“consecrated to Christ the fruits of 
a mysterious science, perfected under 
the shadow of proscribed altars ; if 
the monks, taking the harp in hand, 
attracted to the cloister the children 
of the chiefs ; if the Christian mother 
taught her little one in the cradle to 
sing of him who died upon the cross, 

‘ there were, at the same 
time, in the depth of the woods, dis- 
persed members of the Druidic col- 
leges, wandering from hut to hut, 
like the fugitive Druids of the Isle of 
Britain, who continued to give to the 
children of Armorica lessons on the 
divinity, as their fathers had been 
taught ; and they did so with suffi- 
cient success to alarm the Christian 
teachers, and oblige them to com- 
bat them skilfully with their own 
weapons.” 

Even after paganism had fallen 
before the cross, we find curious tra- 
ces of the Druidic element scattered 
here and there in the early poems of 
Brittany. Her bishops of that period 
are spoken of as “Christian Druids, 
who grafted the faith of Christ on 
the Druid oak ;” and of her poets it 
is said, “ They did not dreak the harp 
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of the ancient bards; they only 
changed some of its chords.” 

The most ancient poems preserved 
in Brittany which bear evidences of 
being the scientific compositions of 
the bards, are: Zhe Series, or the 
Druid and the Child; The Prediction 
of Gwench’lan; The Submersion of 
the City of Ys; The Changeling ; The 
Wine of the Gauls; The March of 
Arthur; and Alain the Fox. These 
are the last breathings of the /earned 
poetry of the Bretons of Armorica. 

But, besides the scientific poems 
of the descendants of the Druids, 
there grew up, at the same time, a 
large amount of popular poetry, both 
in Wales and in Armorica. As early 
as the sixth century, this divided 
itself into three distinct kinds: theo- 
logical, heroic, and historical poems ; 
domestic poems and love-songs ; and 
poems on religious subjects, including 
the versified histories of saints. This 
whole class of poetry sprang from the 
people ; it was the expression of their 
heart, the echo of their thoughts, the 
depository of their history and of 
their belief. 

Upon this poetry of the people, 
both in the British island and in Brit- 
tany, the bards made war. And 
when, among the Bretons, the popu- 
lar minstrels overcame the bards, the 
Welsh triads put the Armoricans in 
the number of “the three peoples 
which have corrupted the primitive 
bardism by mixing with it heteroge- 
neous principles.” 

“Itis only the &/r, (scholar-poets,) 
the vagabonds, and the beggars,” 
says Taliessin, “ who give themselves 
no trouble.” 

“Bark not against instruction in 
the art of verse. Silence ! miserable 
pretenders, who usurp the name of 
bards! You know not how to judge 
between truth and fables! . . . As 
for me, I am diviner and general-in- 
chief of the bards of the west !” 
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Gildas is equally energetic in pro- 
testing against all “who take plea- 
sure in listening to the vociferations” 
of the popular poets of his time. 

Reality and good faith are the two 
principal qualities inherent in popv- 
lar poetry in its primitive state. The 
poet’s aim is always to paint faith 
fully something which actually occur- 
red, or which he Jdelieved did occur. 

Chronicler and novelist, legendary 
and sacred psalmodist, the poet of 
Brittany is all this to the mass of the 
Breton population — to twelve hun 
dred thousand uneducated persons, 
without any other learning than that 
which they gain from the oral instruc- 
tion of their clergy. A thoughtful 
and imaginative people, full of poetic 
instinct, and of the desire of know 
ledge; and to whom every event, 
possessing a moderate share of in 
terest, furnishes subject-matter for a 
song. 

We will now attempt translations 
of a portion of the dardic poems which 
remain to us. We omit the first, en- 
titled Ar Rannoce, or The Series: a 
dialogue between a Druid and a child 
who is one of his disciples. Its length 
would unduly prolong the present ar 
ticle ; but, inasmuch as it conveys an 
interesting sketch of the cosmogony 
and theology of the bardic system, 
we may find for it a place in some fu- 
ture page. 

To come, then, to the second poem 
on our list, Zhe Prophecy of Gwench'- 
Zan. The bard Kian, surnamed 
Gwench’lan, or “ Pure Race,’ was 
born in Armorica at the beginning 
of the fifth century, and was never 
won to the Christian faith. His en- 
mity to it, indeed, was embittered by 
the treatment he received at the 
hands of a foreign prince, calling 
himself a Christian ; who threw the 
bard into a dungeon, and, after de- 
priving him of sight, left him there 
to die. During his hard captivity he 
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composed the following poem, called 
Diougan Gwench’lan, or The Pro- 
phecy of Gwench’lan, in which he 
predicts the fate of his captor, who 
was shortly afterward slain in battle 
fighting against the Bretons. 

The composition of this poem is 
exactly after the pattern of the an- 
cient Welsh bards. Like Taliessin, 
Gwench’lan believes in the “¢hree 
cycles of being of the Druidic theo- 
logy, and in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. “I have been born three 
times,” says Taliessin. . . "2 
have been dead ; I have been alive ; 
IamthatwhichI was. . . I have 
been a wild goat upon the mountains ; 
I have been a spotted cock ; I have 
been a fallow-deer ; now I am Ta- 
liessin.” 

Like Lywarc’h-Hen, he mourns 
over his old age and decrepitude. 
He is melancholy, and a fatalist. 

Like Aneurin, who had been made 
prisoner after the battle of Kattracz, 
and in his captivity composed Zhe 
Song of Gododin, Gwench’lan sings 
in his chains and in. the darkness of 
his dungeon. 

It was not unusual among the 
bards to compare the leader of the 
enemy to the wild boar of the woods, 
and the champion who withstood him 
to the war-horse, or the white horse 
of the sea. 

Gwench’lan is said to have com- 
posed many songs in praise of the 
warriors of his country—those who 
marched to battle invoking the Sun- 
god, and, on returning victorious, 
danced in his honor to the “ Sword, 
King of Battle.” A collection of his 
poems and prophecies was preserved 
until the French revolution, in the 
abbey of Landevenec ; but the fero- 
cious joy with which, in some frag- 
ments that remain, he contemplates 
the slaughter of the Christians in the 
Menez Bré, and the extermination of 
their faith, makes their destruction 
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small matter of regret to any but the 
antiquary. 

Gwench’lan, however, continues to 
be famous throughout Brittany, where 
the remnants of his compositions still 
are sung; especially Zhe Prophecy, 
of which a part has been translated 
by M. de Villemarqué from Barzaz 
Breiz, (Breton Ballads :) 


DIOUGAN GWENCH’LAN. 


PROPHECY OF GWENCH’LAN, 
IL 


When the sun is setting, 
When the sea is swelling, 
I sit upon the threshold of my door. 
I sang when I was young, 
And still, grown old, I sing, 
By night, by day, though with sad heart and sore. 


If my head is bent low, 
If my trouble presses ; 
It is not causeless care that weighs me down. 
It is not that I fear ; 
I fear not to be slain : 
For long enough my life has lingered on. 


When they seek not Gwench’lan, 
Gwench’lan, they will find him: 

But find they shall not, when they seek for me. 
Yet, whatsoe’er betide, 
To me it matters not. 

That alone which ought to be, will de. 

Thrice all must die, ere rest at last they see. 


Il. 


Wild boar, I behold him, 

From the wood forth comes he ; 
Much he drinks ; he hath a wounded foot : 

His hair is white with age ; 

Round him his hungry young 
Are how ing. Bloodstained is his gaping throat. 


White horse of the sea, lo! 
Comes to the encounter. 
The shore for terror trembles ’neath his tread. 
Bright and dazzling he, 
Bright as the sparkling snow ; 
And silver horns are gleaming on his head. 


Foams the water ’neath him, 
At the thunder-fire 
Of those fierce nostrils. Sea-horses around 
Press, thick and close as grass 
Upon a lakelet’s bank. 
Horse of the sea! strike well ! 
to the ground ! 


Strike—strike h'm 


7 > 
il. 


As I was sweetly sleeping, in my cold, cold tomb, 

I heard the eagle calling, at midnight calling, “‘ Com: ! 

Rise on your wings, O eaglets! and all ye birds of 
heaven. . 

To you, nor flesh of dogs, nor sheep, but CAristianss 
shall be given !” 
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“Old raven of the sea, 
What hold’st thou ?—say to me.” 
“ The chieftain’s head I bear away : 
His two red eyes shall be my prey, 
For taking thy two eyes away.” 
“ And thou too, what hast thou, O Reynard sly?” 


“ His heart, which was as false as mine, have I ; 
It sought thy death, and long hath made thee die.” 


“What dost thou by the corner of his mouth, O 
toad?” 
“* T wait to seize his soul upon her road, 
Long as I live must I be her abode.” 


Thus he meeteth his reward 
For his crime against the bard 
Who dwells no more between Roch-allaz and Porz- 
wen’n. 


The Submersion of the City of 
Ys, or Is, presents to us one of 
those legends which has its counter- 
part in so many other branches of 
the Celtic race. Its historical basis 
is as follows: 


“In the year 440, there reigned in Armo- 
rica King Gradlon-veur, or the Great. His 
capital was the city of Is, since destroyed ; 
and he occasionally consulted a holy man 
named Gwenolé, founder and abbot of the 
first monastery erected in Armorica. 

“This is all which contemporary and au- 
thentic history tell us of this city, this prince, 
and this monk; but popular tradition, al- 
ways more rich than history, furnishes us 
with additional particulars. According to 
this, the city of Is was protected from the 
invasions of the sea by an immense basin or 
reservoir, which at high tide received the 
waters of the ocean, as formerly the Lake 
Meeris those of the Nile. This basin had a 
secret door, of which the king alone had the 
key, and which he opened or closed himself 
when needed. One night, while he slept, 
the Princess Dahut, wishing to crown the 
follies of a banquet given to a suitor, stole 
the key ; she, or, according to another varia- 
tion of the story, her suitor, who was in truth 
the author of evil under an assumed form, 
opened the door, and, as had been foretold 
by Saint Gwenolé, submerged the city. 

“ This tradition, adds M. de Villemarqué, 
ascends to the very cradle of the Celtic race, 
and is common to its three great branches, 
the Bretons, Welsh, and Irish. 

“The Js of Armorica is the Gwaeleod of 
Wales, and the Vaz of Ireland ; the name 
in each instance signifying /ow or hollow. 
According to all three, the daughter of the 
king is the cause of the catastrophe, and is 
punished by being changed into a siren, 
after a death by drowning. The Welsh ver- 
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sion of this ballad, which is apparently of 
the date of the fifth century, and composed 
by the bard Gwezno, contains two strophes 
which are almost literally repeated in the 
Armorican. It begins in a way very like 
the conclusion of the latter. Some one 
comes to awaken the king, whom the bard 
calls Seizenin : 

“¢ Seizenin ! arise, and look! The land 
of warriors, the country of Gwezno, is over- 
whelmed by the ocean.’ 

“The Welsh sailors in Cardigan Bay, 
which, they assure us, now occupies the 
submerged territory, declare that they can 
see beneath the waters the ruins of ancient 
edifices. The same is said of the Bay of 
Douarnenez in Basse-Bretagne. 

“‘ Also, the Irish fishermen, at a much ear- 
lier epoch, (according to Giraldus Cambren- 
sis,) the middle of the second century, be- 
lieved that they could see glimmeririg under 
the waters of the lake which covers their 
city of Neaz the round towers of ancient 
days. 

“ With regard to the horse of Gradlon, 
Marie de France assures us that, in struggling 
through the flood, the force of the water 
bore his master off his back ; that the life 
of Gradlon was saved by a beneficent fay, 
but the horse, on reaching the land without 
the king, became wild with grief. 

“ The original tradition says that Gradlon, 
fleeing for his life, bore his daughter behind 
him, when a terrible voice cried three times, 
‘ Push off the demon that sits behind thee.’ 
The unhappy king obeyed, and forthwith 
the waters were restrained.” 


SUBMERSION OF THE CITY OF IS, 
I. 


Oh! hast thou heard—oh ! hast thou heard 
Of Gwenolé the rede, 

Which unto Gradlon, king of Is, 
He spake, but gat small heed ? 


“To earthly love, ah ! yield thee not, 
With evil cease to toy ; 
For after pleasure cometh woe, 
And sorrow follows joy. 


“ Who bites the flesh of fishes, soon 
The fishes him shall bite ; 
And he who swallows, shall himself 
Be swallowed up some night. 


* And he who drinks both beer and wine, 
Shall water drink amain: 
To him who cannot scan my speech 
It soon shall be made plain.” 


Il. 


One eve spake Gradlon, king of Is, 
King Gradlon thus spake he « 
** My merry friends, by your fair leave, 
A little sleep would we.” 
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“ To-morrow "twill be time enough— 
With us this evening stay ; 
But if it be thy mind to sleep, 
We would not say thee nay,” 


And thereupon her lover spake, 
Full softly whispered he, 

To Gradlon’s daughter, “ Sweet princess, 
Sweet Dahut—and the key I” 


‘Hush ! I will bear the key away 
That locks the floodgates fast, 
And Is shall be within thy power 
Ere little time be past.” 


Ill. 


Now, whosoe’er had seen the king, 
As on his couch he lay, 

With admiration had been filled 
At sight of his array. 


The aged king, in purple robed, 
With long and snow-white hair, 

Which o’er his shoulders flowed upon 
His golden collar fair. 


And whosoe’er had lain in wait 
Had spied the princess white, 

Unsandalled, steal into that room, 
In silence of the night. 


She to the king her father crept, 
Sank softly on her knee, 

Loosed from his neck the golden chain, 
And bore away the key. 


Iv. 


He sleepeth on—he sleepeth on, 
Till, from the plains, a cry— 
“The deep is o’er us! Is overwhelmed 
Beneath the waters high ! 


“ My lord the king, arise, arise ! 
To horse ! and swiftly flee. 
The dykes are burst—the land o’erflowed 
By the triumphant sea.” 


Accursed be the treacherous maid 
Who opened thus the gate 

After the feast—who drowned the land, 
And made it desolate ! 


v. 


“Oh ! tell me now, brave forester, 
The wild-horse hast thou seen 
Of Gradlon? Hast thou seen it pass 
Along this valley green ?” 


“ The horse of Gradlon saw I not 
At any time pass by ; 
But in deep night ‘ ¢77p ¢vap’ I hear, 
With lightning swiftness fly.” 


“Say, hast thou seen, O fisherman ! 
The daughter of the sea, 
Combing her golden hair at noon, 

Where sparkling breakers be?” 


“ Yes, I have seen the mermaid white : 
She sings among the waves. 
Her songs are plaintive as the sound 
Of deeps o’er dead men’s graves.” 


We come now to Zhe Change- 
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ding; and here again we trace not 
so much a resemblance as an all but 
literal reproduction of an Irish le- 
gend, known to all readers of Zhe 
Fairy Legends of the South of Ire- 
Zand under the title, Zhe Brewery 
of Egg-shells. It must be confessed, 
however, that the non-Catholic me- 
dium through which the Irish version 
reaches us, has deprived it of the re- 
ligious turn it may possibly have had 
in the original. Our Lady does not 
appear in it, as here in the Breton 
ballad. 


THE CHANGELING, 


Grieved to the heart is la belle Marie. 
Where may her Laoik, her Jittle one, be? 
Carried away by the Korrigan he. 


“ Forth to the fount as I went on a day, 
Safe in his cradle my little one lay ; 
Home when I came he had vanished away. 


‘This wretched monster I found in his place. 
Rough, like a toad, with a horrible face; 
Dumb, greedy, fierce, like the rest of his race. 


“*Mary most pure, on your snow-gleaming throne, 
In your maternal arms holding your Son, 
You are in joy, while in sorrow I moan. 


“ Your Holy Child evermore you are keeping, 
Mine I have lost, whom I thought safely sleeping ; 
Mother of Pity, ah! pity my weeping !” 


“Daughter, my daughter, oh! sorrow no more. 
Lost is he not whom you thus would deplore, 
Laoik, your darling, short time shall restore. 


“Who in an egg-shell shal] feign to prepare 
All that ten laborers need for their fare, 
Forces the dwarf into speech, then and there. 


** When he has spoken, then whip—whip again ! 
Whip, till he cry out with anger and pain ! 
He will be heard : and be borne off amain.” 


“ Prithee, my mother, what do you?” he cries, 
** What make you, mother?’ he asks in surprise. 
Dwarfling can scarcely believe his own eyes. 


“ What am I doing, my son, would you ken? 
Dinner I make, in this egg-shell, for ten, 
Ten of the farm-servants, laboring men.” 


“Ten! in an eggshell! TheeggIhaveseen | 
Fresh, of the oldest white hen that has been: 
Acorn, whose oak is far-spreading and green. 


“Oaks have I seen, widening out from their core, 
Old oaks of Brézal wood, rugged and hoar ; 
Nothing like this have I e’er seen before.” 


“Too many things hast thou seen,” she replies 3 
Flip, flap! flip, flap !—thus upon him she flies. 
** Little old man, now I have thee !”” she cries. 
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“ Whip not, nor strike, but restore him to me ; 
Harm hath been none to thy boy, belle Marie ; 
King over all in our country is he !” 


When to her home returned Marie that day, 
Safe in his cradle her own baby lay, 
Sweetly asleep, as if wearied with play. 


While she stands gazing, entranced at the sight, 
Bending to kiss the fair cheeks with delight, 
Laoik, her lost one, his eyes opens bright. 


Half rising up, and with wondering eyes, 
Soft arms outstretched in a dreamy surprise, ¢ 
* Mother ! how long I’ve been sleeping !”” he cries. 


We will conclude our present in- 
stalment from these interesting relics 
of Celtic antiquity by a spirit-stir- 
ring fragment; for the reader will 
perceive that it is incomplete. This 
is Arthur's March, (Bale Arzur,) 
written, like the last, in the Jes 
Kerne, or dialect of Cornouaille— 
Cornu Gallie—a district of Brittany. 
‘There is a complete change of metre 
‘between the parts marked I. and II. ; 
the former being so arranged, that 
the poetical foot composing the lines 
is of three short syllables following 
a long one, and produces a spirited 
and martial effect, somewhat like the 
beat of a modern drum. 

M. de Villemarqué, from whose 
Barzaz Briez, or Breton Ballads, 
we have drawn so largely in these 
pages, speaks thus of the ballad be- 
fore us: 


“The popularity which the name of Ar- 
thur enjoys in Brittany is one of the most 
curious phenomena in the history of Breton 
fidelity. Neither defeat nor exile could 
make the Bretons forgetful of Arthur. His 
magic renown, crossing the sea with them, 
received new life in Armorica ; he became 
there, as he was in the Isle of Britain, an 
armed symbol of national liberty ; and the 
people, at all periods from the sixth century 
to our own time, repeated, with adaptation 
to circumstances, the traditions and the say- 
ings or prophecies of which he was the sub- 
ject. Thus, whenever war is impending, 
they‘see, as a warning sign, the army of Ar- 
thur defiling at break of day over the sum- 
mit of the Black Mountains ; and the poem 
here given has for twelve centuries been in 
the mouth of Bretons armed to defend their 
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hearths and altars, I learnt it from an aged 
mountaineer named Mikel Floc’h, of Leu- 
han, who told me that he had often sung it 
when marching against the enemy in the last 
wars of the west.” 


The last strophe, which is of later 
date than the preceding ones, may in 
some measure have contributed to 
save from oblivion the March of Ar- 
thur. It is always sung three times 
over, and with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 

Some of the strophes, breathing 
the savage vengeance of pagan times, 
have been omitted in the English 
translation. They retain in the origi- 
nal so much of the Cambrian dialect 
and idiom as to be scarcely in the 
least understood by the Bretons who 
sing them. 


THE MARCH OF ARTHUR, 
L 


Haste, haste to the combat! Come kinsman, come 
brother, 
Come father, come son, to the battle speed forth ! 
The brave and the dauntless, come, speed one an- 
other | 
Come all ! there is work for the warriors of worth. 


Il. 


Said to his father, at day-dawn, the son of the war- 
rior, 
** Horsemen I see, on the far mountain summits, who 
gather. 


“Horsemen all mounted on war-steeds of gray, like 
the mist-wreaths ; 
Coursers that snort with the cold on the heights of 
the mountains. 


“ Close ranks of six by six: three by three: thou- 
sands of lances 
Flash in the beams of the sun, to our vale yet un- 
risen. 


“Double ranks follow the banners that wave in the 
death-wind, 
Measuring nine casts of a sling from the van to the 
rearward.” 


“ Pendragon’s army! I know it! Great Arthur Pen- 
dragon 
Leading his warriors, marches ’mid clouds of the 
mountain, 


“ Ifit be Arthur, then quick to our bows and swift ar- 
rows! 
Forward, and follow him. Set the keen death- 
winged dart flying !”” 





Indian 


F’en as he spake rang the fierce cry of war through 
the mountains : 
“ Heart for eye; head for arm; death for wound!” 
through hill and valley. 


If in such manner we die as befits Breton Chris- 
tians, 

Too soon we cannot sink down on the field of our 
conflict ! 


If our readers are not yet wearied 
with details of the ancient poetry of 
this exceptional part of France, we 


Summer. 
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hope to present them in our next 
number with further specimens ; in- 
cluding the death of Lord Nann from 
the spells of a malignant Korrigan, 
or Breton fairy, and the argument by 
which a Breton maiden persisted in 
choosing the cloister against all the 
persuasions of a suitor to her hand. 
Both these poems date at least from 
the sixth century of Christianity. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


Upon the hills the autumn sun 
His radiance pours like golden wine ; 
And low, sweet music seems to run 
Among the tassels of the pine ; 
Around us rings the wild bird’s scream ; 
Above, an arch of dark-blue sky ; 
While, like a maiden’s summer dream, 
The mists upon the meadows lie. 


O peerless Indian Summer hours, 
With bracing morn and slumbrous noon ! 
How pale are June’s bright, flaunting flowers 
Amid thy wealth of gorgeous bloom. 
The river ripples softly on, 
With purple hills upon its breast ; 
And soft cloud-shadows, floating down, 
Have found a scene of perfect rest, 


The evening darkens ; from the hills 
The glory fades, so proudly worn ; 
And in the west serenely fills 


The fair young moon her silver horn ; 
While from the deep’ning blue above 

The stars steal slowly, singly forth ; 
And night-winds, like the breath of love, 

Come floating o’er the silent earth. 


VERONICA. 
CORNWALL LANDING. 
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CREATIVE GENIUS 


Ir the creative genius of Catholi- 
city were to be stated from an a 
priori point of view, it would reduce 
itself to the form of an axiom ; for 
Catholicity being the body of revealed 
truth, confirming and agreeing with 
truth in every order, truth being es- 
sentially “ that which is,” (to employ 
the words of Bossuet,) Catholicity 
must be pre-eminently endowed with 
the germinative and fruitful spirit of 
origination. But inasmuch as truth 
has in this world a clouded scene 
for her activity, as effects arise con- 
stantly, and almost invariably, from 
an intermixture of causes ofa diverse 
and contending character, and as 
the divine, the human, and the ma- 
terial elements are incessantly con- 
joined in action, it becomes necessa- 
ry to trace the chain of events and to 
elucidate the influence of principles. 
This process does not, with the mind 
which is gifted with faith, arrive at 
the dignity of the highest proof; it 
rather serves to record examples and 
to collect illustrations. 

In executing such a process, the 
difficulty is, not to find instances, but 
to decide which of them to choose 
amidst the boundless variety. I 
think it germane to the subject to 
compare Catholic genius with that of 
the most polished nation of the Gen- 
tile world, as the two have been dis- 
played under the sensuous relation of 
Jorm. The Greeks, beyond all other 
people, possessed a native capability 


* We take pleasure in presenting in our pages the fol- 
lowing able article, from the pen of the late lamented 
Colonel James Monroe. Few writers have left behind a 
testimony more striking of their devotion to our holy 
faith, or of their confidence in its elevating social 
power. It meets living questions of the day with a 
rare aptitude, and presents views and applies princi- 
ples in a manner worthy of attentive and thoughtful 
cunsideration.—Ep. C. W. 


OF CATHOLICITY.* 


in art, and there remains of the pro- 
ductions of the Greek mind enough 
for a just estimate of its rich capabi- 
lities. ‘The models of Greek genius 
have won the enthusiastic admiration 
of mankind, and they dominate with 
a strong mastery over all cultivated 
minds which lack the Catholic faith. 
“Even from their urns, they rule 
them still.” 

Whatever difficulties language, poe- 
try, philosophy, may labor under from 
the lapse of time, that which is tac- 
tual and visual needs but to be pre- 
sent to be appreciated. If art be the 
emanation of a creative spirit ; if it 
be not, in its highest sphere, a copy 
or an imitation, then must it be ad- 
mitted that the evolution of the 
Greek orders of architecture, com- 
bining majestic strength, radiant 
grace, and flowery beauty, embo- 
died in pure and enduring material, 
is the loftiest expression of impas- 
sioned heathen genius. It is higher 
than their types of the human form, 
because it was wrought without a 
model and shaped directly from the 
mind’s ideal. The conception is one 
so strong and great that it has never 
had a rival outside of Catholicity— 
and indeed hardly a respectable imi- 
tator. The coarser capability of the 
Roman mind not only originated 
nothing and added nothing to Greek 
invention, but it marred and misap- 
plied that which it undertook to 
adopt. Later copyists have aimed 
no higher than a restoration of what 
their masters had created. 

All that addresses the eye, and 
through it the mind, under form 
alone, may be objectively resolved 
into lines and surfaces, which may 
be again subdivided into yet simpler 
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elements. The combinations of these 
elements—their union, tangencies, 
and contrasts—may be classified, and 
may furnish certain deductions which 
are incontrovertible general conclu- 
sions. Indeed, the deduction may 
become so far generalized as to pass 
beyond the boundary of the art 
which suggested it—as “the perfec- 
tion of form is said to annihilate 
form ;” it then arrives at abstract 
truth, which seeks its illustration in 
matter, without deriving its validity 
therefrom. This is so far true that 
the science whose highest deductions 
fall short of such generalization is 
yet in a rudimentary condition.* 

In adjusting the elements of form 
under harmonious combinations, and 
in expanding them into imposing di- 
mensions, the Greek mind was so 
subtle and appreciative that it missed 
nothing, and exhausted everything 
within the reach of its science, “un- 
winding all the links of grace, with- 
out a blunder or an oversight.” If the 
Gothic architecture had borrowed 
from the Greek, or had simply carried 
forward into further development the 
same formative idea, it might be said 
that the case was that of the dwarf 
upon the giant’s shoulders, who sees 
further than the giant himself. But 
the fact is entirely otherwise. The 
projectors and moulders of the Gothic 
church architecture found the field ot 
invention limited—as must ever be 
the case—by preceding invention. 
The genius, therefore, must have 
been the greater which not only dis- 


* As an example, we may take the principle of 
beauty as shown in the simplest and least beautiful of 
the regular curves, the circular. In the circle varia- 
tion in direction is combined with identity in the dis- 
tance from a fixed point. There is, then, unity in 
diversity—a general principle, of which the circle is 
but an example. Nature, ever affluent in resources, 
varies the tameness of the circle by presenting it to 
the eye as a right line, an ellipse, etc., according to 
the point of view. Thus again illustrating the law of 
unity in diversity ; for the knowledge that the figure 
is still a circle is one, while the gradations in its ap- 
pearance are many. 


covered new combinations of excel- 
lence, but anticipated and antedated 
yet surpassed all predecessors. 

Among tribes of men whom the 
Greek styled “ barbarous ” emanates 
a life in art which transcends his 
highest conception. We encoun- 
ter fabrics loftier, broader, deeper ; 
the arch which Ae did not employ is 
lifted from its circular character into 
a higher curvature, and its key-stone 
boldly stricken out. We find pillars 
massed, scalloped, and _ filleted ; 
mouldings of a more graceful con- 
tour, every way flexure of contrast 
and gradation ; a mazy web of tra- 
cery combining lightness, symmetry, 
permanence, and equilibrium; in 
mid air, a shapely dome, poised by 
the daring hand of science, where the 
cloud might visit it and the rain- 
bow circle it. All this prodigality of 
invention and unequalled execution, 
springing forth as from an exhaust- 
less fountain, is not confined to some 
favored peninsula, but is common to 
Italy, Germany, France, and England. 
The common cause of an effect so 
uniform and remarkable was the in- 
spiring and elevating influence of the 
One Catholic faith. 

I will quote here a Protestant wri- 
ter’s view of the difference in de- 
sign between the Greek and Go hic 
building : 


“The essential, germinal principle of dif- 
ference between the temple and the cathe- 
dral is, that the former is built for exterior 
effect, the latter for interior. On occasions 
of worship, the multitude surrounded one 
edifice, but filled the other. The temple 
has, as regards architectural impression, 
really no interior at all; for the small ce//a 
or xaos which hid the fenetralia entered not 
at all into the effect of the structure. From 
this difference in character and design, the 
whole diversity between the characters: of 
Greek and Gothic forms and decorations 
may be derived. To the former, viewed 
from without, an aspect of elevated repose 
must belong ; and all the decorations must 
be superficial. The elaboratiun of an im- 
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pressive and inspiring interior led necessa- 
rily to soaring height and a general upward- 
ness of all the courses ; to long-drawn vis- 
tas, side by side; to grand portals to give 
entrance, and a multitude of windows to give 
light ; and to a general style of decoration, 
concave, receding, and perspective.” 


The same writer says : 


“If England’s cathedrals are inferior to 
those of France, they are more beautiful 
than anything else in the world. Durham 
and Ely, and Winchester and Salisbury, 
what needs the soul of man more impressive, 
glorious, transcendent, than these ?” 


Another competent 
also a Protestant—says : 


authority— 


“There is infinitely more scientific skill! 
displayed in a Gothic cathedral than in all 
the buildings of Greece and Rome; nor 
could these latter have resisted the shock 
of time so long, had they not been almost 
solid masses of stone, with no more cavity 
than was indispensably necessary.” 


Let us examine the principle of 
delineation in the human form—that 
which has ever captivated the efforts 
of the greatest artists. In the classic 
execution of the highest human types 
there is an evident straining after the 
expression of something above the 
actual. Sir Charles Bell has shown 
that this effect is attained by a refin- 
ed species of exaggeration. It con- 
sists in exaggerating whatever distin- 
guishes man from the animals—in 
enlarging, for example, the facial an- 
gle. It is a further remove from the 
animals than man is, but i the same 
direction. The Hercules, for instance, 
is an embodiment of the central form 
of strength—it is an exaggeration of 
muscular development. The highest 
expression is the embodiment of hu- 
man passion. In this way the Greeks 
attained the delineation of the sufer- 
human. Under the tutorage of 
Catholicity the human lineaments 
achieved the expression of the super- 
natural. One was the idealization of 
nature ; the other the supernatural- 
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ization of humanity. Of this latter’ 
classic art had no conception ; while 
therefore it may equal or surpass 
Catholic art in execution, it must fall 
far below in its ideal.* 

Finally, all art is expression. Giv- 
en a knowledge and mastery of the 
instruments of expression, and the 
thought will determine its character ; 
the nature of the thought expressed 
depends upon the conceiving mind ; 
the highest conception of the mind is 
the offspring of religious affection , 
the Catholic is the true religion; 
therefore the expression of Catholic 
genius is the summit of art. It is by 
no means a necessity that the soul 
shall express itself under sensuous 
forms ; but to all outward manifesta- 
tion a power over the instrument is a 
condition—in which sense the body 
is itself an instrumentality. What 
the soul expresses must be thought 
—either its own, or another’s—it 
must either imitate or originate ; imi- 
tation is mereiy repetition, and is in 
the power of a mirror. So that what 
in every art cannot be taught is ex- 


*In this connection let us record a few remarks 
from the ablest writers upon the subject. 

Solger has said: “ Philosophy can create nothing: 
it can only understand. It can create neither the 
religious inspiration nor the artistic genius; but it 
can detect and bring to light all that is contained 
therein.” 

Hegel, in stating the relation of art, religion, and 
philosophy, says : 

“ Art fulfils its highest mission when it has esta- 
blished itself with religion and philosophy in the one 
circle common to all, and is merely a method of reveal- 
ing the godlike to man, of giving utterance to the 
deepest interests, the most comprehensive truths per- 
taining to mankind. Nations have deposited the 
most holy, rich, and intense of their ideas in works 
of art, and art is the key to the philosophy and religion 
of a nation.” 

Schelling, with his peculiar theory, says: ‘That 
artist is to be accounted happy to whom the gods 
have granted the creative spirit. When the artist 
recognizes the aspect and being of the indwelling 
creative idea, and produces it, he makes the indivi- 
dual a world in itself, a species, an eternal type.” 

Not one of these three statements is beyond the 
reach of cavil or of just exception; but, for the pur- 
pose in hand, we see that the first says that “ philoso- 
phy can create nothing ;”’ the second, that “ art is a 
method of revealing the godlike to man, and of giv- 
ing utterance to his most holy and intense ideas ;” 
and the third, that it involves a gift or endowment of 
the “‘ creative spirit.” 
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pression. The highest effort of the 
soul is spontaneous and original. 
Herein we find the superiority—visi- 
ble at a glance—of Catholic architec- 
ture over the Greek orders, of Ca- 
tholic delineations of the human 
countenance over the finest models 
of antiquity. 

We have sufficiently considered the 
originative character of Catholicity 
under the aspect of constructed form. 
We have contemplated her moulding 
and shaping matter in her flexible 
fingers, and evolving that wilderness 
of artistic grace and loveliness which, 
in the ruins of a Tintern or Melrose 
Abbey, compels the admiration, but 
defies the rivalry, of the apostate 
sons of Catholic sires. We shall 
now consider her influence in the 
building up of states and the organ- 
ization of societies. 

Christianity took its rise under a 
universal military despotism. It sus- 
tained for three hundred years the 
superincumbent pressure of a hostile 
heathen empire. It exhausted the 
malice and the power of a pagan and 
brutalized temporal order ; and when 
the Roman empire shook the world 
with its fall, Christianity survived the 
death-throes of that mighty organiza- 
tion. 

When she rose from the cata- 
combs, she did not sweep away the 
temples of the heathen gods; she 
drove from those fanes the unclean 
spirits which so long had dwelt with- 
in them; she rescued them from 
their demon desecration, monuments 
of her triumph, trophies of her vic- 
torious agonies ; she made them the 
basilicas of her majestic worship. 

When the fierce tribes from the 
north poured over Southern Europe, 
the church preserved what was sound 
in the Roman civilization, instructed 
the barbarians in agriculture by the 
example of her laborious monks, and 
taught them all the arts of life ; in- 
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stituted laws and polity ; tempered 
and restrained tyranny ; planted and 
nourished the seeds of liberty ; de- 
veloped civilization and refinement, 
and built up the whole grand fabric 
of Christendom. 

In this formation of new states 
out of new populations, they did not 
become perfect exemplars of Chris- 
tian ethics and morals, nor exact ex- 
ponents of the formative power of 
Catholicity. The church encounter- 
ed in those ages, as she does in this, 
incessant obstacles, difficulties, and 
resistance. Whatever was good and 
admirable in those constitutions came 
to them from the Catholic religion 
and was derived from the papal see. 

The canon law had, under the 
emperors, tempered and modified 
the civil code ; and among the new 
states it operated a beneficial change 
in the feudal principles. Both these 
systems prescribed for the mass of 
men an unchristian servitude. En- 
lightened equity and justice, and 
equality before the law, originated in 
the jurisprudence of the church, and 
not in barbarous feudalities, nor in the 
capricious and tyrannical decrees of 
Roman emperors, There are men 
in this age and country who profess 
great love for the people and great 
regard for the rights of labor, but who 
are stanch partisans of the tyrants 
of the middle age in the contentions 
which arose between them and the 
papal see. Inherited ill-will blinds 
them to the fact that the only power 
in those days which could hold ty- 
ranny to an accountability or check 
kingly license was that of the pope. 
The exercise of the papal protector- 
ate not only tended to prevent cause- 
less wars, but it controlled the cor- 
rupting influence of royal vices by 
stamping them with reprobation and, 
where needful, with degradation. It 
was the bulwark of the feebler states, 
the barrier against princely ambi- 
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tion, and everywhere the advocate, 
the friend, and the defender of the 
toiling multitude. 

The new organization of states 
was to be marked bya characteristic 
which was also new. Human govern- 
ment is ordained of God. Christian- 
ity was to recognize and to exemplify 
this truth. She was to legitimate and 
ennoble human government in its 
own separate order. To effect this 
in the fullest manner, there must be 
an exemplification directly from the 
personality of the hierarchy; for, 
sacrifice being the most exalted hu- 
man action, the priest, whose office it 
is to offer sacrifice, is by his function 
first among men. The highest re- 
cognition must therefore derive from 
the priesthood. But there would al- 
ways be something lacking of the 
highest, unless the head of the hie- 
rarchy were a temporal ruler. The 
temporal power of the pope is the 
consecration of human government. 
Unlike others, he receives no dignity 
from the office, but confers grace 
upon it and upon its order ; and Chris- 
tendom, created by the church, re- 
ceives the key-stone of its strength 
and its crowning symmetry when the 
first of Christian priests becomes a 
ruler among the nations. And con- 
sequently, religion suffers its direst 
outrage when, reversing the order, the 
temporal power lays its unfaltering 
hand upon the vessels of the sanctu- 
ary. 
The church not only created the 
interior coherency of states by intro- 
ducing just principles into their con- 
stitution ; she not only bound them in 
links of fellowship whose nexus was 
at Rome; she also organized their 
exterior defence. In uniting Chris- 
tendom during the crusades to repel 
the Moslem invasion, the popes caus- 
ed the reconstruction of systematic 
and scientific strategy, which had dis- 
appeared with the Roman legion, 
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thus furnishing to civilization a need- 
ful defence and a desirable superior- 
ity, while at the same time the 
narrow spirit of the feudal method 
and its local strifes were rendered 
obsolete. 

For a thousand years the struggle 
begun by Mohammedan invasion 
continued to rage on the confines of 
Europe. At its early period it pene- 
trated to Tours in France, where it 
was checked by Charles Martel, in 
732. But the triumph was not com- 
pleted on that wing of Christendom 
till the capture of Granada, and the 
annihilation of the Moorish power in 
Spain in the year of the discovery of 
America. On the other border, the 
Turks besieged and took Belgrade, 
and suffered a final repulse at Vien- 
na from John Sobieski, King of Po- 
land, in 1683. 

But, so far as human causes indi- 
cate, the question whether the faith 
of Europe should be Christian or 
Moslem was decided in the Gulf of 
Lepanto, in 1571. These were all 
European battle-fields. The struggle 
was against an invasion which struck 
at the existence of Christianity. The 
master-spirit which created, com- 
bined, informed, and directed the re- 
sistance dwelt in the Vatican. 

The modern age is distinguished 
for the intense application of human 
intelligence to the laws and condi- 
tionalities of time, space, and matter, 
in their triple relations ; and Provi- 
dence seems to be permitting to man 
the reassertion of his dominion over 
the earth. “Knowledge is power,” 
but the right employment of power is 
virtue; and unless the moral forces 
keep pace with the conquests of 
mind in the realm of matter, there 
will ensue antagonisms more destruc- 
tive than before, as well as a more 
profound desolation of the human 
race. The rectification of the will is 
of an importance prior and superior 
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to the activity of the intelligence ; 
and without a religious faith and 
sanction the fruits of the understand- 
ing are but dust and ashes. 

When we consider the spirit of in- 
vention and examine its results, three 
great products assume an acknow- 
ledged superiority. These are, the 
magnet, with its corollary, the exten- 
sion of geographical discovery ; the 
printing-press in its action upon in- 
telligence ; and gunpowder in its re- 
lation to physical forces in war. The 
magnet can never again point the 
way to a discovery like that which 
was achieved by Columbus ; the 
art of printing cannot be applied to 
a higher purpose than that of multi- 
plying copies of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and gunpowder, which still controls 
the practice of the art of war, was 
never employed upon an occasion so 
critical to civilization and so momen- 
tous in the world’s affairs, as when 
the cannon of Don John of Austria 
won for Christendom the great fleet- 
fight of Lepanto. These three com- 
manding discoveries, and these their 
greatest applications, belong to Ca- 
tholic nations and to Catholic indi- 
viduals. The Protestant religions 
have no part in these discoveries, 
because there is an awkward meta- 
physical axiom which says that the 
cause must exist before the effect, 
and these greatest of inventions all 
preceded—some of them by centuries 
—the birth of Protestantism. 

Some writers have claimed that 
the inventive spirit began with the 
dawn of the Reformation, at which 
time, according to Robert Hall, the 
nations “awoke from the sleep of 
ages to run a career of virtuous emu- 
lation.” If this be so, why is it that 
later discoveries have not equalled 
those which we have just specified? 
According to this theory, the dawn 
eclipses the noon-day ; and Protes- 
tantism would seem to belong to that 
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class of things of which the Zss you 
have of them the deffer. 

The revival of letters is usually 
dated in the thirteenth century, and 
that honor is universally accorded to 
Italy. The first bank and the first 
newspaper are found at Venice. The 
Bible had been published in nume- 
rous editions before Luther began to 
dogmatize from a printed copy of it 
in Saxony. The system of modern 
commerce took its rise under the 
papacy, and ran a brilliant career in 
the Italian republics, and in the free 
cities of Germany, long before the 
era of the Protestant religions. Co- 
lumbus had discovered the New 
World, and Vasco da Gama had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope and 
marked the pathway to India, before 
the rise of England’s commercial 
greatness. The “progress” had 
been installed, and had achieved such 
works as these, before the century in 
which Lord Bacon lived to write his 
Inductive System of Philosophy. 

It would be an incomplete view of 
the subject if we failed to remark the 
enduring character of the work which 
is of Catholic creation. Not like 
the mutable religions which protest 
against her; nor struck with incu- 
rable sterility, like the Greek schis- 
matic ; nor frozen into lifeless forms, 
like those of the Asiatic world; the 
living faith of the church incessantly 
and indefinitely advances the nation 
and the individual who faithfully cor- 
respond to it. That vitality, once in- 
fused into the pulses of a people, goes 
forth from them only with its life- 
blood. There is an exemplification 
of this truth in the persecution which 
the Irish people have sustained, and 
are sustaining, at the hands of the 
English government. History pre- 
sents no parallel to this antagonism 
of physical power, on the one hand, 
and moral determination on tbe 
other. To sustain her wars of aggres- 
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sion, and to uphold her detestable 
system of classes and privileged or- 
ders, England has taxed everything, 
even the air and the light of heaven. 
This legalized oppression has ground 
down the English laborer and opera- 
tive, but it has fallen with crushing 
cruelty upon the Irish peasant, whose 
country, in addition to the evil of 
partial and jeaious legislation, has 
been compelled to pay tithes to a 
hostile and hating creed. 

This merciless system has depopu- 
lated the land, and in the enforced 
emigration the Irish peasant has 
found no powerful government to aid 
him in his going ; he has paid, to the 
last farthing, the exactions and rob- 
beries of English domination, and 
then has made his own unassisted 
way, dogged by an inflicted poverty 
but with his gallant spirit still unbro- 
ken. What has England gained by 
this conflict of centuries with Ire- 
land? She has sapped her own 
strength and merited the condemna- 
tion of mankind. Moral causes con- 
trol the universe, and the moral hero- 
ism of Ireland has vanquished every 
odds and every disaster. A tempo- 
ral power far greater than that of 
Rome when her eagles were invin- 
cible has pursued for ages the deter- 
mined purpose of forcing the people 
of the sister-island to join in protest 
and hostility against the Apostolic 
See. But the imperial monarchy, 
the riches, the splendor, the craft of 
England have found their master in 
the stern, unyielding, unconquerable 
fidelity with which the Irish people 
have clung to the Catholic faith. 

The existence of this hemisphere 
was made known by agencies alto- 
gether Catholic. The first act of 
Columbus on his landing in the New 
World, that of planting a cross upon 
its soil, the meaning even of his bap- 
tismal name, was significant. In 
South America, in those self-same 
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years that nations were torn from her 
communion by the abuse of learning 
and liberty derived from herself, Ca- 
tholicity was engaged in widening 
the domain of Christendom and add- 
ing a continent to the faith. 

I will briefly quote a New England 
Protestant writer in this connection. 
In the second volume of his Conguest 
of Peru, Prescott says: 


“The effort to christianize the heathen is 
an honorable characteristic of the Spanish 
conquests, The Puritan, with equal relj- 
gious zeal, did comparatively little for the 
conversion of the Indian. But the Spanish 
missionary, from first to last, has shown a 
keen interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
natives. Under his auspices churches, on a 
magnificent scale, have been erected, schools 
for elementary instruction founded, and 
every rational means taken to spread the 
knowledge of religious truth, while he has 
carried his solitary mission into remote and 
almost inaccessible regions, or gathered his 
Indian disciples into communities, like the 
good Las Casas in Cumana, or the Jesuits 
in California and Paraguay. At all times 
the courageous ecclesiastic has been ready 
to lift his voice against the cruelty of the 
conqueror, and when his remonstrances have 
proved unavailing, he has still followed to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to teach the 
poor Indian resignation under his lot, and 
light up his dark intellect with the revelation 
of a holier and happier existence. The same 
nation which sent forth the hard-hearted 
conqueror from its bosom sent forth the 
missionary to do the work of beneficence, 
and spread the light of Christian civiliza- 
tion over the farthest regions of the new 
world,” 


Elsewhere the same _ historian 
speaks thus of the Spanish conquer- 
or of Mexico: 


“The conversion of the heathen was a 
predominant motive with Cortes in his expe- 
dition. It was not a vain boast. He would 
have sacrificed his life for it at any time ; 
and more than once, by his indiscreet zeal, 
he actually did place his life and the success 
of his enterprise in jeopardy. It was his 
great purpose to purify the land from the 
brutish abominations of the Aztecs by sub- 
stituting the religion of Jesus. This gave to 
his expedition the character of a crusade. 
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It furnished the best apology for the con- 
quest, and does more than all other consi- 
derations toward enlisting our sympathies 
on the side of the conquerors.” 


For the benefit of those who have 
a tender sympathy for the Incas and 
Montezumas, and naught but exe- 
crations for the Spanish invaders, it 
may be remarked that the religions 
of Mexico and Peru were stained 
with human sacrifices, followed in 
the former by cannibalism. The 
same unerring and irresponsible Be- 
ing—ever adjusting the retribution 
to the crime—who hurls the ava- 
lanche from its mountain, gives its 
mission to the tempest, and scourges 
the city with pestilence, likewise di- 
rects the fearful visitation of the 
sword, whether in the hand of a Josh- 
ua, a Cyrus, an Attila, or a Pizarro. 
On the southern continent Catholic 
colonization preserved, christianized, 
and elevated the aboriginal races ; 
while in the north, Protestant coloni- 
zation swept away even their graves. 

It is time to consider, and in a 
more special manner, the agency of 
the Catholic religion in the forma- 
tion of this majestic Republic of the 
United States. 

The fundamental principle upon 
which our ancestors based their re- 
sistance to England was, that they 
were Englishmen, and had lost none 
of the rights of British subjects by 
being transplanted to these shores. 
They claimed the system of the com- 
mon law as an inheritance, and also 
all those guarantees which had grown 
up into that frame-work called the 
English Constitution. Upon this 
issue they went into the Revolution, 
and upon the same issue Chatham, 
and Burke, and others defended the 
cause of the colonists in the British 
parliament. The definite question, 
then, is, What were those principles, 
and whence were they derived ? 

The first declaration of public 
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rights in England is the document 
called Magna Charta, delivered by 
King John, at Runnymede, in 1215. 
This instrument begins as follows: 


“John, by the grace of God King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou: 
To the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
barons, justiciaries of the forests, sheriffs, 
governors, officers, and to all bailiffs, and 
other his faithful subjects, Greeting : Know 
ye that we, in the presence of God, and for 
the health of our soul, and the souls of all 
our ancestors and heirs, and the exaltation 
of his holy church, and amendment of our 
kingdom, by advice of our venerable fathers, 
Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of all England, and Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church; Henry, Archbishop 
of Dublin; William, Bishop of London, 
. « » have, in the first place, granted to 
God, and by this our present charter, con- 
firmed for us and our heirs for ever. 

“ArT. I. That the Church of England 
shall be free, and enjoy her whole rights and 
privileges inviolable,” etc. 


Many of the articles are occupied 
with matters relating to feudal ten- 
ures, which, of course, are without 
application to this country. The 
twentieth article is as follows: 


“ArT. XX. A freeman [that is, a free- 
holder] shall not be amerced for a small 
fault, only according to the degree of his 
fault ; and for a great crime, in proportion 
to the heinousness of it, saving to him his 
contenement, [means of livelihood ;] and 
after the same manner a merchant, saving to 
him his merchandise; and a villein shall be 
amerced after the same manner, saving to 
him his wainage, [carts, etc.,] if he falls un- 
der our mercy; and none of the aforesaid 
amerciaments shall be assessed but by the 
oaths of honest men of the neighborhood. 

“ ART. XXX. Nosheriff or bailiff of ours, 
or any other, shall take horses or carts of 
any freeman for carriage, without the con- 
sent of the said freeman. 

“ART. XXXI. Neither shall we or our 
bailiffs take any man’s timber for our castles 
or other uses, unless by the consent of the 
owner of the timber. 

“ArT. XXXIX. No freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or any way destroyed ; 
nor will we condemn him, or commit him to 
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prison, unless by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. 

“Art. XL. To none we will sell, to none 
will we deny, nor delay, right or justice. 

“Art. LI. And, as soon as peace is re- 
stored, we will send out of the kingdom all 
foreign soldiers, cross-bowmen, and stipen- 
diaries, who are come with horses and arms, 
to the injury of the kingdom. 

“Art. LV. All unjust and illegal fines, 
and all amerciaments imposed unjustly, and 
contrary to the law of the land, shall be 
entirely forgiven,” etc. 


The sixty-third and last article is: 


“Art. LXIII. Wherefore we will, and 
firmly enjoin, that the Church of England 
be free, and that all men in our kingdom 
have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, 
rights, and concessions peaceably,” etc. 


Copies of this charter were found 
to have been deposited in the cathe- 
drals of Lincoln, Salisbury, and Glou- 
cester. When, in the next reign, 
that of Henry IIL., circumstances re- 
quired that the charter should be 
confirmed, the ceremony was per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the other bishops. Com- 
ing before the king, in Westminster 
Hall, with tapers in their hands, they 
denounced excommunication against 
the breakers of the charter; and, 
casting down their tapers, exclaimed, 
“So may all that incur this sentence 
be extinguished.” To which the 
king responded, “So help me God, 
I will keep all these things invio- 
late.” 

Hallam says, of this great charter : 


“Tt is still the key-stone of English liber- 
ty,” “and all that has since been obtained 
is little more than as confirmation or com- 
mentary.” 


Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone agree essentially with 
Hallam. In respect to the merit of 
obtaining the charter, Mr. Hallam 
says: 


“As far as we are guided by historical 
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testimony, two great men, the pillars of our 
church and state, may be considered as en- 
titled beyond the rest to the glory of this 
monument—Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and William, Earl of Pem- 
broke.” 


Of the charter, Sir William Black- 
stone says: 


“It protected every individual of the 
nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his 
liberty, and his property, unless declared to 
be forfeited by the judgment of his peers.” 


The Petition of Right, passed in 
1628, was based confessedly upon 
Magna Charta. Its principal pro- 
visions are: 1. That no loan or tax 
might be levied, save by consent of 
parliament. 2. That no man might 
be imprisoned but by legal process. 
3. That soldiers might not be quar- 
tered on people against their will. 
4. That no commissions be granted 
for executing martial law. This 
Petition of Right, in its third article, 
quotes entire the thirty-ninth of the 
charter, which is there styled “the 
great charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land.” Coke, who drew up the peti- 
tion, in his speech against the king’s 
prerogative, says: “In my opinion, it 
weakens Magna Charta and all our 
statutes.” 

The Bill of Rights, passed at the 
Revolution of 1688, assumes it as 
the clear duty of the subjects “to 
vindicate and assert their ancient 
rights and liberties.” The Act of 
Settlement declares that “the laws 
of England are the birthright of the 
people thereof.” 

The correspondence and analogy 
between the principles of the great 
charter, together with its successive 
commentaries and confirmations, and 
those upon which the American Re- 
volution rests, are obvious and strik- 
ing. We may particularly instance 
the royal infringements upon the 
rights of the colonists, in refusing 
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assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary to the public good ; 
keeping up standing armies in time 
of peace without the consent of the 
legislature ; affecting to render the 
_ military independent of and superior 
to the civil power ; quartering armed 
troops upon the inhabitants ; impos- 
ing taxes upon them without their 
consent ; depriving them, in many 
cases, of the benefit of trial by jury ; 
and altering fundamentally the form 
of their government. 

Without a basis of right principle, 
the American Revolution would have 
been a rebellion against legitimate 
authority, and the people would have 
been deprived of that rectitude of 
conscience which bore them through 
the war ; they would have been de- 
moralized by the overthrow of their 
inbred loyalty, without which no free 
government is secure. If there was 
not a violation of conscience in with- 
drawing their allegiance to the British 
crown, it was because they had sove- 
reign rights which were above that 
allegiance. It was because there 
was a Magna Charta which, in the 
words of Coke, “would brook no 
sovran.” The contest was for those 
transmitted liberties which the Ameri- 
can people claimed as a birthright 
under the British Constitution. Near- 
ly six centuries divide 1776 from 
1215; but the gulf is spanned by 
that arch of immortal principles 
which was projected by Cardinal 
Stephen Langton and his Catholic 
compeers in the meadow of Runny- 
mede. 

In violating the unity of Christen- 
dom in the sixteenth century, Eng- 
land thus outraged the national con- 
science, and her disloyalty to the 
truth that she had inherited for a 
thousand years was followed by the 
oppression of her colonies, which fin- 
ally led to their separation from her. 
There was this great principle involv- 
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ed in that contest, and this great dif- 
ference in favor of the colonists : Eng- 
land oppressed them, from her want 
of Catholic guidance and restraint and 
the observance of her own organic 
principle ; ‘hey resisted Aér on that 
basis of public right, and loyalty, 
and reason, which had been embed- 
ded in the English Constitution by 
their common Catholic ancestry. 
Not for the defence only of those 
rights, but for the knowledge of them 
—for their very existence—were our 
ancestors indebted to the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Upon the traditional laws and free 
principles of the English Constitu- 
tion, we have erected an unrivalled 
system of order and right, while in 
English hands they have degenerated 
into a scheme of legalized oppres- 
sion which is without a parallel 
among nations claiming to be free. 
Providence, acting on events, has so 
disposed them that England’s perse- 
cution of the faith has transferred 
the Catholic population from that 
country to this, where with the lan- 
guage are found also the true tra- 
dition and the just development of 
the English Catholic constitution. 

What is wanted to the perfection 
of American nationality is a firm mo- 
ral, that is, religious foundation. It 
is easily susceptible of proof that no 
strong nationality has ever subsisted 
without such a basis. I do not, of 
course, limit the proposition to the 
Christian religion. But the founda- 
tion must be the more stable as the 
religion which underlies and props 
it is nearer to a conformity with 
unmixed truth. The first step in our 
career of greatness was to turn from 
England and to advance toward 
that unity which she had abandoned 
—when we seized upon the tra- 
ditional Catholic principles and de- 
fended them against her attempted 
despotism. The true course of our 
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national welfare and security lies still 
in the same direction—toward unity, 
and toward the Catholic Church. 
For what is to supply the spiritual 
needs of this young, and energetic, 
and glorious people? Surely not 
these transmitted and transplanted 
heresies which have passed into 
their decline and are tottering in 
their dotage. The creed which might 
answer for some bounded island, a 
petty electorate, or a mountain cafi- 
on, is too narrow for this. continen- 
tal power, which needs a religion con- 
federate as its own union and wide 
as the expansion of its own domain. 

We have here many difficult and 
dividing moral questions already 
pressing for a solution. The fusion 
of the Caucasian tribes—already har- 
monized by the Catholic traditions, 
and never very remotely divided by 
characteristics—will probably serve 
but as the origination of a superior 
race: at least physiological laws 
give no ground to fear a deteriora- 
tion. But we have here a numerous 
distinct race which must ever remain 
distinct, and which increases more 
rapidly than the white population. 

I am not aware that history fur- 
nishes an instance of the just recon- 
ciliation of two distinctly different 
races of men upon the same soil, 
except by the aid of the Catholic re- 
ligion. In Mexico and in South 
America the Catholic religion is es- 
tablishing such a reconciliation, and 
it is the only harmonizing element in 
those societies. 

It is impossible to say what peace- 
ful solution of the problem will be 
reached here ; but the ultimate des- 
tiny of the African blood planted 
and rooted on this soil will be either 
adjudicated upon Catholic principles, 
or else philanthropic theories, veil 
them as we may, will apply to the 
evil the remedy still worse of civil 
war. Questions like this demand a 
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guide to conscience and a clear and 
uniform exposition of moral obliga- 
tions. 

The United States government 
has never denied the due spiritual 
authority of the Head of the Church 
—has never done aught toinfringe his 
just prerogatives. There has never 
been enacted here an original or for- 
mal protest against the rights of the 
Apostolic See. 

This people have never thrown off 
the claims of the Catholic religion, 
and they have not rejected it. The 
nation is not under the ban of a 
misguided defiance of the right spiri- 
tual authority. 

In no sense, therefore, has this na- 
tion as a nation compromised itself as 
against those fundamental principles 
of unity and liberty of which the Cath- 
olic Church is, in the spiritual order, 
the true and only representative. As 
from her and her alone it can re- 
ceive the perpetual impulse of a free, 
progressive, national development, 
so in yielding to her influence is it 
guilty of no inconstancy to its or- 
gantic law, of no infidelity to its his- 
toric past. The destiny which it is 
destined to accomplish in the politi- 
cal depends upon the position which 
it voluntarily assumes in the moral 
order, and this in turn upon the source 
from which it drinks in the springs 
of its religious life. 

It needs but to be true to its ori- 
gin, its constitution, its equity, and 
its ancestral virtues to become and 
to remain the foremost of the nations 
of the earth. But truth to these ne- 
cessitates fidelity to her from whom 
visibly and directly not only they, 
but all that is noble and elevating in 
art or arms or civilization has origi- 
nated, and in whom they have found 
an impregnable defender—the Cath- 
lic Church, the Communion of the 
Apostolic See. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE HISTORISCH-POLITISCHE BLAETTER. 


SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


In the year 1854 appeared a work 
of great merit, entitled 4 History of 
the Apostolic Church, together with a 
General Introduction to Church His- 
tory, from the pen of Philip Schaff, a 
professor in the Lutheran Seminary 
at Mercersburg, and a literary col- 
league of Dr. Nevin, called “the Ame- 
rican proto-martyr of the suffering 
church.” At that time, Professor 
Schaff, who is a native of Graubiind- 
ten, in Switzerland, was making a 
long stay in Europe. In the same 
year he published two other works— 
St. Augustine, Berlin, 1854, pp. 129, a 
brochure or precursor of the present 
large work, and America—the Politi- 
cal, Social, and Ecclesiastico-Religious 
Condition of the United States, which 
is a continuous eulogy of his adopted 
country. That Dr. Schaff has for 
thirteen years zealously prosecuted 
the study of ecclesiastical history, 
the unusual size of the work before 
us sufficiently evinces. It is dated 
from the Bible House in New York, 
January, 1867, and dedicated to the 
teachers and friends of the author, 
August Tholuck, Julius Miiller of 
Halle, J. A. Dorner of Berlin, and 
J. P. Lange of Bonn. 

From the preface and dedication 
we learn that Schaff studied exegesis 
in Tiibingen under Dr. Schmid, his- 
tory under Dr. Bauer, and attended 
the lectures on systematic theology 
of Dr. Dorner. At this time he re- 
sided in Halle, “under the hospita- 
ble roof” of Tholuck, and by him 
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and Julius Miiller he was encourag- 
ed to choose an academical career. 
Since his residence in North Ameri- 
ca he has twice visited Europe, in 
1854 and in 1865. His friends fre- 
quently wished him to obtain a pro- 
fessor’s chair in Germany, but he 
could not determine to separate him- 
self from a land in which sin¢e his 
twenty-fifth year he had found a 
second home, and desired his days 
to close in the “noble mediatorship 
between the Evangelical Christiani- 
ty of the German and English lan- 
guages.” His book shows that he has 
defended in America, not altogether 
unworthily, the German theology— 
“the true, liberal, catholic, and evan- 
gelical theology.” 

An English translation of the pre- 
sent history of the ancient church, 
entitled History of the Christian 
Church ; or, History of Ancient Chris- 
tianity, appeared at the same time. 
Editions of this work were simulta- 
neously published in New York and 
Edinburgh, in the years 1859 and 
1862. It is indeed a continuation of 
The Apostolic Church, but, like it, 
a separate work; “it contains the 
fruits of twenty years’ active labor as 
professor of church history in Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Schaff remained in New York 
two years, for the purpose of availing 
himself of the use of its larger libra- 
ries. Here the Astor Library was. 
at his command. This library, 
founded in the year 1850, by the 
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German, John Jacob Astor, with a 
capital of four hundred thousand 
dollars, has been extensively in- 
creased by his son. It contains in 
a magnificent building one hundred 
and fifty thousand carefully selected 
volumes, among which are many 
costly and classic works on all 
branches of literature. He had also 
access to the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, “which has 
purchased the Van Ess _ Library, 
(that of the well-known Catholic Bi- 
ble translator,) with a collection of 
the fathers of the Church and the 
great learned compilations ; it has 
since been increased by the addition 
of the library of E. Robinson, and 
the productions of recent Protestant 
theology. It is worthy of remark that 
the libraries of our celebrated German 
church historians find their way to 
America. Thus, the Neander libra- 
ry has been for a length of time in 
the Baptist Seminary at Rochester ; 
the Thilo Library in Yale College, 
New Haven; and the Niedner Libra- 
ry in the Congregationalist Seminary 
at Andover. Neander’s library, to- 
gether with the manuscript of his 
church history, are shelved in a sepa- 
rate room at Rochester.” ‘This is 
unfortunately the customary way in 
which the important libraries of Ger- 
man theologians find their way either 
to England or North America, or, at 
least, are sold under the hammer. 
The author honors the truth when 
he acknowledges and prefers the old- 
er and mostly Catholic investigators 
to the labors of Protestant inquirers. 
He mentions the Benedictines in the 
editions of the fathers of the church, 
the Bollandists in hagiography, Man- 
si and Hardouin in the collection of 
the councils, Gallandi, Dupin, Ceil- 
lier, Oudin, Cave, and J. A. Fabri- 
cius in patrology and the history 
of church literature; in particular 
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branches he mentions Tillemont, Pe. 
teau, (Petavius,) Bull, Bingham, and 
Walch as his favorite guides. Whe- 
ther he will prepare for the press his 
numerous manuscripts on the church 
history of the middle ages and mo- 
dern times, the author refers to a dis- 
tant and indefinite time. It will be 
done if “God grants him time and 
strength.” For the present, his lei- 
sure time will be employed with the 
enlarged English edition of Lange’s 
biblical works. 

The peculiarity of our author con- 
sists in working up and turning to 
advantage the studies of others. In 
Schaff we find little or no indepen- 
dent research, for which he needs 
both time and inclination, but he ex- 
cels in an exact and erudite employ- 
ment of that which has been prepar- 
ed by others. We are not finding 
fault with this, but rather approve of 
and commend it. In more persona! 
and independent investigation, the 
present lacks the results of his pre- 
vious intellectual labors. Dr. Schaff 
may make these once more respected ; 
indeed, he avails himself more ex- 
tensively of the labors of Catholic 
authors than any other modern Pro- 
testant historian. 

In a book so rich in its contents, 
we are obliged to confine ourselves 
to a notice of special points only ; 
we prefer this limitation to an esti- 
mate of the general contents, which 
of course embrace the ordinary well- 
known topics. The author treats ot 
the inner life of the church, monasti- 
cism, ecclesiastical customs, worship, 
and Christian art more minutely than 
any of his predecessors. 

The author discusses more briefly 
than we expected the two important 
chapters on the church’s care of the 
poor, and of prisoners and slaves. 
The question of ‘slavery is consider- 
ed in paragraphs 89 and 152, in Z/e 
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History of the Apostolic Church, para- 
graph 113, and in a separate treatise 
published in 1861, Slavery and the 
Bible. More than thirty-four years 
ago, as Mohler for the first time treat- 
ed of this subject, he could say that 
he had searched with ardor both 
large and small works on church his- 
tory for the purpose of instructing 
himself on the mode of the abolition 
of slavery, but all tono purpose ; so 
that here he was compelled to open 
the way himself. Frequently since 
that time this question has been his- 
torically treated, but by no means 
exhausted. With a few words Dr. 
Schaff dismisses the important de- 
crees Of the Emperor Constantine in 
the years 316 and 321. He only 
remarks: “Constantine facilitated 
their liberation, granted Sunday to 
them, and gave ecclesiastics the pri- 
vilege of emancipating their slaves 
of their own will and without the wit- 
nesses and ceremonies which were 
otherwise necessary.” Here he cites 
Corpus Furis, \. i. art. 13,1. 1 and 2. 
The fact is, that the Emperor Con- 
stantine issued a command, April 
18th, 321, to Bishop Hosius, of Cor- 
dova, according to which the libe- 
ration of slaves in the Christian 
churches should have the same effect 
as manumission under the Roman 
law. The principal law of this de- 
cree reads thus: “ Those who libe- 
rate their slaves in the bosom of the 
church are declared to have done 
this with the same authority as if it 
were done by the Roman state, with 
her accustomed solemnities.” This 
statute may be found in the Zheodo- 
sian Code, lib. iv. tit. 7, De Manumiss. 
in Ecclesia; Lex 2, Codex Fustin. 
De his, qui in Ecclesia manumit- 
tuntur. It is mentioned by Sozo- 
men in the Historia Tripartita, and 
by Nicephorus Callisti, vii. 18. It 
does not appear to us that Dr. Schaff 
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has seen the text of the decree ; for 
this does not refer only to the slaves 
of ecclesiastics, but to slaves in gene- 
ral. Whoever declared in the church 
that his slaves had received their 
liberty, they were from that fact free. 
Schaff is of the opinion that Mohler, 
(who was also ignorant of this de- 
cree,) in his able treatise on the abo- 
lition of slavery, has overestimated 
the influence of the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom on the subject, and we 
cannot say that he is entirely incor- 
rect. On the other hand, the latter 
raised the question of the so-called 
inner liberation of the slaves, that is, 
their Christian treatment, the solici- 
tude and care of Christian masters 
for their servants. The emancipa- 
tion of slaves who were not prepared 
for liberty was always injurious to the 
slaves themselves, and not at all pro- 
motive of the general welfare. 

. Dr. Schaff treats the life and teach- 
ing of St. Augustine with becoming 
respect. He does him, however, a 
great injustice when he makes him 
teach, after the example of Tertullian 
and St. Cyprian,* a symbolical doc- 
trine of the Last Supper, which at 
the same time includes a real spiri- 
tual repast through faith, and thus in 
this respect he makes him approach 
the Calvinistic or orthodox reformed 
doctrine. St. Augustine a Calvinist 
in the doctrine of the Eucharist! 
But the few passages which Dr. 
Schaff advances for this purpose 
prove directly the faith of St. Augus- 
tine in the real, not in the symbolical, 
presence of Christ in the sacrament 
of the altar. In his twenty-sixth 
tract on John we read: “ Who abides 
not in Christ, neither eats his flesh, 
nor drinks his blood, even though he 
should press with his teeth the sac- 


*It is Dr. Schaff, and not the author of the article, 
who attributes this doctrine to the two writers men- 
tioned.— Eb. C. W. - 
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rament of the body and blood of 
Christ.” Our Lord says: “He who 
eateth my body, and drinketh my 
blood, abideth in me, and I in him.” 
(John vi. 57.) Jesus refers to those 
who receive it with living faith and 
devotion, since the mere corporal 
partaking of the Eucharist is no 
abiding in Christ; therefore St. 
Augustine could say, and socan every 
Catholic teacher at the present time, 
“Who abides not in Christ, neither 
eats (truly) his flesh, nor drinks his 
blood, even though he should press 
with his teeth the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ.” ‘The 
same doctrine is contained in the 
familiar hymn, “ Sumunt boni, sumunt 
mali, sorte tamen inequali, vite vel 
interitus.”* The wicked, then, who 
receive the body, receive it not to 
life, but to judgment, for Christ lives 
not inthem. With no better reason 
can Schaff adduce the words of St. 
Augustine in the preceding tract: 
“Why prepare your teeth and your 
stomach? Believe and eat.” Every 
Catholic teacher must declare the 
same ; it is not the corporal partici- 
pation, but the spiritual disposition, 
which is faith and love, which must 
be impressed upon the mind of the 
faithful in receiving the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 

Dr, Schaff is quite unfortunate in 
adducing the passage, (De peccator. 
meritis et rem. ii. 25,) “ Although it is 
not the body of Christ, yet it is holy, 
since it is a sacrament.” The impres- 
sion is created in the mind of the 
reader that St. Augustine here denies 
in plain words the real. presence of 
Christ. When we examine more 
closely, it is found that the question 
is not of the Eucharist at all, but of 
the blessed bread called Eulogia, 


* “ The good and the bad receive, yet with the dif- 
ferent lot of life or of destruction.” 


Schaff's Church History. 


and of which catechumens were al- 
lowed to partake, The entire pas. 
sage runs thus: “ Sanctification is 
not of one mode; for I think that 
even catechumens are sanctified in a 
certain way through the sign of Christ 
and the prayer of the imposition of 
hands ; and that which they receive, 
although it is not the body of Christ, 
yet it is holy, more holy than the 
food by which we are nourished, 
since it is a sacrament.” Here the 
saint distinguishes three kinds of 
food. First, that which is used for 
sustenance ; second, the Eulogia, or 
the blessed bread, which catechu- 
mens received after they were set 
apart for the laying on of hands and 
blessings—this is called a_ sacra- 
ment; and third, the Eucharistic 
bread, which he calls the “ body of 
the Lord.” This blessed bread 
(which twenty years ago the author 
saw handed around in French church- 
es) is indeed holier than common 
bread, a very sacrament, or, as we 
would say, a sacramental, but still it 
is not the body of the Lord. The 
real presence is, then, taught in this 
passage, and Schaff would have been 
guilty of a falsification if he had read 
it in its proper connection. For his 
credit let us suppose that he has not 
done so. We find this quotation in 
Professor Schmid’s Compendium of 
the History of Dogma, the first edi- 
tion of which was often before Dr. 
Schaff. Schmid at least permits the 
truth to appear (second edition, p. 
109) when he quotes St. Augustine 
saying, “That which they receive, 
although it is not the body of Christ, 
yet it is holy,” etc. . Since we find 
sO many passages in St. Augustine, 
which prove his belief in the real 
presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, we are bound to explain 
the other passages, in which he speaks 
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of a figurative partaking, in confor- Schaff’s work, and expressing the 

mity with them. hope that the author may employ his 
These defects, however, do not undoubted talents in the service of 

prevent us from heartily acknow- Christian truth, 

ledging the excellence of Professor 





PENITENCE. 
A SONNET. 


A Sorrow that for shame had hid her face, 

Soared to Heaven’s gate, and knelt in penance there 

Beneath the dusk cloud of her own wet hair, 

Weeping, as who would fain some deed erase 

That blots in dread eclipse baptismal grace : 

Like a felled tree with all its branches fair 

She lay—her forehead on the ivory stair— 

Low murmuring, “Just art Thou, but I am base.” 

Then saw I in my spirit’s unsealed ken 

How Heaven’s bright hosts thrilled like the gems of morn 

When May winds on the incense-bosomed thorn 

The diamonds change to ruby. Magdalen 

Arose, and kissed the Saviour’s feet once more, 

And to that suffering soul his peace and pardon bore. 
AUBREY DE VERE, 
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CRADLE LANDS. 
With Illustrations. 
Catholic Publication Society. 


By Lady Herbert. 
New-York: The 


1869. 


We welcome the appearance of this 
handsome volume with especial hearti- 
ness and interest for at least two rea- 
sons. It is the first attempt ever made 
by a Catholic publisher in this country 
to produce an illustrated work, of other 
than a strictly religious character, suita- 
ble as a holiday gift and valuable at the 
same time from its intrinsic merit ; and 
it is one of the few good narratives in 
the English language of travel in the 
Holy Land written by a devout Catho- 
lic, and filled consequently with a ge- 
nuine religious spirit. We have had 
Christmas books, annuals, etc., some of 
them excellent in their way; but their 
way was rather a narrow one, and we 
have never until now attempted to 
rival the Protestant publishing-houses 
on their own ground. Cradle Lands, 
however, is just the book which hun- 
dreds of our friends will be glad to buy 
for presents, and hundreds more will 
be glad to have for their own use. It 
is very handsomely made, is clearly 
printed on excellent paper, and well 
Hound ; and the illustrations, faithfully 
reproduced from the London edition, 
are everything that could be desired. 

The book is well worth the pains that 
have been spent onit. Lady Herbert is 
an experienced traveller; with a quick 
eye for whatever is interesting, and a 
style sufficiently lively to make her 
chapters easy reading. She has not the 
graceful pen of a Kinglake or a Curtis ; 
but she is rarely or never dull, and her 
power of description is by no means 
contemptible. But, as we said before, 
a peculiar interest belongs to her nar- 
rative on account of the spirit of Catho- 
lic piety which permeates it—not break- 
ing out inopportunely in religious com- 
monplaces, but coloring the scenes she 
paints with a graceful light of faith, and 
enticing us to look upon the land of our 


Lord not with the eyes of modern scep- 
ticism, but in the devout spirit in which 
a good Christian ought to look at it, 
She travelled with a party of friends 
from Egypt through Palestine, visiting 
the holy places, and afterward passing 
into Asia Minor. She describes not 
only the venerable relics of the past 
scattered through those sacred spots, 
and the condition of the modern native 
population, but the state of Christian- 
ity, the convents, schools, asylums, and 
other religious foundations, in which she 
appears to have found frequent hospital- 
ity. We need not follow her closely over 
ground which, in its principal features, 
is already familiar to most of our read- 
ers ; but, as specimens of her style, we 
shall reproduce a few episodical pas- 
sages. Here is a picture of harem life, 
a subject trite enough, yet always fresh: 


“ Before leaving Cairo, the English ladies 
were invited to spend an evening in the 
royal harem, and accordingly, at eight 
o’clock, found themselves in a beautiful gar- 
den, with fountains, lit by a multitude of va- 
riegated lamps, and were conducted by black 
eunuchs through trellis-covered walks to a 
large marble-paved hall, where about forty 
Circassian slaves met them, and escorted 
them to a saloon fitted up with divans, at 
the end of which reclined the pacha’s wives. 
One of them was singularly beautiful, and 
exquisitely dressed in pink velvet and er- 
mine, and priceless jewels. Another very 
fine figure was that of the mother, a venera- 
ble old princess, looking exactly like a Rem- 
brandt just come out of its frame. Great 
respect was paid to her, and when she came 
in every one rose. The guests being seated, 
or rather squatted, on the divan, each was 
supplied with long pipes, coffee in exquisite- 
ly jewelled cups, and sweetmeats, the one 
succeeding the other without intermission 
the whole night. The Circassian slaves, 
with folded hands and downcast eyes, stood 
before their mistresses to supply their wants. 
Some of them were very pretty, and dressed 
with great richness and taste. Then began 
a concert of Turkish instruments, which 
sounded unpleasing to English ears, follow 
ed by a dance, which was graceful and pret- 
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ty; but this again followed by a play, in 
which half the female slaves were dressed 
up as men, and the coarseness of which it is 
impossible to describe. The wife of the 
foreign minister kindly acted as interpret- 
er for the English ladies, and through her 
means some kind of conversation was kept 
up. But the ignorance of the ladies in the 
harem is unbelievable. They can neither 
read nor write ; their whole day is employed 
in dressing, bathing, eating, drinking, and 
smoking. 

“ Before the close of the evening, Princess 
A——, addressing herself to the mother of 
the party, through her interpreter, spoke 
very earnestly and seriously about her 
daughters, (then twelve and fourteen years 
of age,) remonstrating with her on their be- 
ing still unmarried, and adding : ‘ Next Fri- 
day is the most auspicious of all days in the 
year for betrothal. I will have six of the 
handsomest and straightest-eyebrowed pa- 
chas here for you to choose from.’ In vain 
the English lady refused the intended honor, 
pleading that in her country marriages were 
not contracted at so early an age, to say 
nothing of certain differences of race and 
of faith! The princess was not to be di- 
verted from her purpose, and persisted in 
arranging the whole of the Friday’s ceremo- 
nial. Let us hope that the young ‘straight- 
eyebrowed pachas’ found some other fair 
ladies, to console them for the non-appear- 
ance of their wished-for English brides on 
the appointed day. The sozrée lasted till 
two o’clock in the morning, when the royal- 
ty withdrew; and the English ladies re- 
turned home, feeling the whole time as if 
they had been seeing a play acted from a 
scene in the Arabian Nights, so difficult 
was it to realize that such a kind of exist- 
ence was possible in the present century.” 


The original plan of our travellers was 
to proceed from Cairo across the desert, 
but they were afterward obliged to 
choose an easier route on account of 


the sickness of one of the party. Prepa- 
rations for the desert journey, however, 
had been made, and there is a pleasant 
description of their outfit : 


“At last, thanks to the kindness of an 
English gentleman long resident in Cairo, 
Mr. A——, five tents were got together and 
pitched, on approval, in the square oppo- 
site the hotel. One was a gorgeous affair, 
sky-blue, with red-and-white devices all 
over it, looking very like the tent of a tra- 
velling wild-beast show. But as it was the 
only large and roomy one, and was capable 
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of containing the four ladies and their beds 
and bedding, it was finally decided to keep 
it, and to make it the drawing-room by day, 
reserving the more modest ones for the gen- 
tlemen of the party, as well as for the ser- 
vants and the cooking apparatus. Their 
numbers were so great, with the ‘ tent-pitch- 
ers ’and the other necessary camp-followers, 
that our travellers decided to dispense with 
chairs and tables—rather to the despair of 
a rheumatic member of the company !—and 
to cofitent themselves with squatting on 
their carpets for their meals in true oriental 
fashion, and making use of the two wicker- 
baskets (which were to sling on each side of 
the mules, and contained the one dress for 
Sunday allowed to each lady) for dressing 
and wash-hand stands. A cord fastened 
across the tents at night served as a hanging 
wardrobe, to prevent their getting wet on 
the (sometimes) damp ground; some tin 
jugs and basins, with a smarter set in brass 
of a beautiful shape, (called in Cairo a ‘ fsht’ 
and ‘ zbreek,’) together with a few ‘ nargeeleh’ 
pipes for the use of their guests on state oc- 
casions, completed their furnishing arrange- 
ments. They had brought from their boats 
a ‘Union Jack,’ so as to place themselves 
under the protection of their country’s flag, 
and also an elaborate ‘ Wyvern,’ the fabrica- 
tion of which, in gorgeous green, with a 
curly tail, had afforded them great amuse- 
ment in their start four months before. 

“ This life in tents is a free and charming 
way of existence, and, except in wet weather, 
was one of unmixed enjoyment to the whole 
party. The time spent by the leaders of 
the expedition in providing these necessary 
articles was occupied by the younger ones 
in buying presents in the bazaars: now 
struggling through the goldsmiths’ quarter, 
(the narrowest in all Cairo,) where you buy 
your gold by the carat, and then have it ma- 
nufactured before your eyes into whatever 
form you please; now trying on bright 
‘ kaffirs’? made of the pure Mecca silk, and 
generally of brown and yellow shades, with 
the ‘akgal,’ a kind of cord of camel’s-hair 
which binds them round the head ; or else 
the graceful burnous, with their beautifully 
blended colors and soft camel’s-hair texture ; 
or the many bright-colored slippers; or, 
leaving the silk and stuff bazaar, threading 
their way through the stalls containing what 
we should call in England ‘curiosities,’ 
and selecting the beautiful little silver fila- 
gree or enamel cups called ‘zar/s,’ which 
hold the delicate, tiny Dresden ones within 
—meant to contain that most delicious of 
all drinks, the genuine Eastern coffee, made 
without sugar or milk, but as unlike the hor- 
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rible beverage known by that name in Eng- 
land as can well be imagined! In the same 
stalls were to be found beautiful Turkish ro- 
saries, of jasper and agate, or sweet-scent- 
ed woods, with long-shaped bottles of attar 
of roses, enamelled ‘ nargee/ehs’ and amber- 
mouthed pipes, and octagonal little tables 
made of tortoise-shell inlaid with mother-of- 


pearl.” 


Here is a good story of Egyptian 
law-courts : 


“A certain French gentleman entrusted 
an Englishman with £90 to buy a horse for 
him. The Englishman, accordingly, gave 
the money to a native, whom he considered 
thoroughly trustworthy, with orders to go 
into Arabia and there purchase the animal. 
The Arab, however, spent most of the mo- 
ney in his own devices, and returned to 
Cairo, after a few months, with a wretched 
horse, such as would appear at a Spanish 
bull-fight. ,The Englishman, immensely dis- 
gusted, returned the £90 to his French 
friend, simply saying that he had failed in 
executing his commission; but he deter- 
mined to try and recover it from the Arab. 
So he went and told the whole matter to the 
governor of Cairo, who appointed his depu- 
ty as judge. While the case was being 
tried, dinner-time came ; and the judge, the 
prosecutor, and the prisoner, all sat down 
together, and dined in a friendly way. No 
embarrassment was caused thereby; but 
after dinner, the judge, turning to the pri- 
soner, quietly said : ‘Can you pay the Frank 
gentleman the money you owe him?” On 
receiving a simple reply in the negative, the 
judge added, ‘ Then you had better go off at 
once to prison, and delay this gentleman no 
longer.’ The Arab went without a word, 
and remained in this miserable place (for 
the prisons are infamous) for two months, 
after which his brother took his place for 
him.’ Finally the money was paid by instal- 
ments.” 


With the following beautiful descrip- 
tion of a “ Good-Friday service at Je- 
rusalem,” we commend Lady Herbert’s 
book to the favor of our readers : 


“Tt is a beautiful and solemn service, in 
which even Protestants are seen to join with 
unwonted fervor ; and on this special day it 
was crowded to excess. When it was over, 
the two friends returned to the altar of St. 
‘Mary Magdalen, the words and tones of the 
hymn still lingering in their hearts : 
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* Jesu ! dulce refugium, 
Spes una te quzrentium, 
Per Magdalene meritum 
Peccati solve debitum.’ 


To those who are sorrowful and desponding 
at the sense of their own unworthiness and 
continual shortcomings, there is a peculiar 
attraction and help in the thoughts of this 
saint, apart from all the rest. The perfec- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin dazzle us by 
their very brightness, and make us, as it 
were, despair of following her example, 
But in the Magdalen we have the picture of 
one who, like us, was tempted and sinned 
and fell, and yet, by the mercy of God and 
the force of the mighty love he put into her 
heart, was forgiven and accepted for the 
sake of that very love he had infused. 

“ Presently the English stranger rose, and, 
approaching one of the Franciscan monks, 
begged for the benediction of her crucifix 
and other sacred objects, according to the 
short form in use at the shrine of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; a privilege kindly and courte- 
ously granted to her. And now the shades 
of evening are darkening the aisles of the 
sacred building, and the pilgrims are gath- 
ered in a close and serried mass in the Cha- 
pel of Calvary, waiting for the ceremony 
which is to close the solemn offices of that 
awful day. By the kindness of the duke, 
who had been their companion in the Via 
Crucis, the two ladies were saved from the 
crowd, and conducted by a private staircase 
from the Greek chapel to the right of the 
altar of Calvary. The whole is soon wrap- 
ped in profound darkness, save where the 
light is thrown on a crucifix the size of life, 
erected close to the fatal spot. You might 
have fancied yourself alone but for the low 
murmur and swaying to and fro of the dense 
crowd kneeling on the floor of the chapel. 
Presently a Franciscan monk stepped for- 
ward, and, leaving his brethren prostrate at 
the foot of the altar, mounted on a kind of 
estrade at the back, and proceeded to de- 
tach the figure of our Blessed Lord from the 
cross. As each nail was painfully and 
slowly drawn out, he held it up, exclaiming, 
‘Ecce, dulces clavos!’ exposing it at the 
same time to the view of the multitude, who, 
breathless and expectant, seemed riveted to 
the spot, with their upturned faces fixed on 
the symbol represented to them. The su- 
pernatural and majestic stillness and silence 
of that great mass of human beings was one 
of the most striking features of the whole 
scene, Presently a ladder was brought, and 
the sacred figure lifted down, as in Rubens’s 
famous picture of the ‘ Deposition,’ into the 
arms of the monks at the foot of the cross. 
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As the last nail was detached, and the head 
fell forward as of a dead body, a low deep 
sob burst from the very souls of the kneel- 
ing crowd. Tenderly and reverently the 
Franciscan fathers wrapped it in fine linen, 
and placed it in the arms of the patriarch, 
who, kneeling, received it, and carried it 
down to the Holy Sepulchre, the procession 
chanting the antiphon, ‘ Acceperunt Joseph 
et Nicodemus corpus Jesu; et ligaverunt 
jllud linteis cum aromatibus, sicut mos est 
Judzis sepelire.’ The crowd followed ea- 
gerly, yet reverently, the body to its last 
resting-place. It is a representation which 
might certainly be painful if not conducted 
throughout with exceeding care. But done 
as it is at Jerusalem, it can but deepen in 
the minds of all beholders the feelings of 
intense reverence, adoration, and awe with 
which they draw near to the scene of Christ’s 
sufferings, and enable them more perfectly 
to realize the mystery of that terrible Pas- 
sion which he bore for our sakes in his own 
body on the tree. 

“And with this touching ceremony the 
day is over; the crowd of pilgrims dis- 
perses, to meet on the morrow in the same 
spot for the more consoling offices of Eas- 
ter-eve. 

“ But in many a heart the memory of this 
day will never be effaced; and will, it is 
humbly hoped, bear its life-long fruit in 
increased devotion to the sacred humanity 
of their Lord, and in greater detestation of 
those sins which could only be cancelled by 
so tremendous an atonement.” 


THE Birp. By Jules Michelet. With 
210 illustrations by Giacomelli. New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1868. 


It is not often that nature finds so 
charming an interpreter as Michelet. 
He throws around us the very perfume 
of the flowers ; and his birds not only 
sing, but sing to us, speak to us, and 
become our dearest friends. Reading, 
we forget the close walls of the city, the 
weary noise, the heavy air of overcrowd- 
ed human life ; we follow the birds in 
their flight, drink in their spirit of liber- 
ty, joy, tenderness, and love, till, with 
Michelet, we almost give them a person- 
ality, a soul. It is difficult to cull from 
a bed of choice flowers a single speci- 
men, for one will appeal to us through 
its beauty of form, another of color, an- 
other by its delicacy and fragrance ; so 
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here, where every page is charming, we 
know not how to choose between the 
grandeur and magnificence of the tropi- 
cal forests, or the stern and silent melan- 
choly of the polar regions, or the more 
home-like charm of scenes that we 
know. The last, perhaps, cannot fail 
to please. Here is his description of 
an autumnal migration: “ Bright was 
the morning sky, but the wind blew 
from La Vendée. My pines bewailed 
their fate, and from my afflicted cedar 
issued a low, deep voice of mourning. 
The ground was strewn with fruit, which 
we all set to work to gather. Gradually 
the weather grew cloudy, the sky as- 
sumed a dull leaden gray, the wind sank, 
all was death-like. It was then, at about 
four o’clock, that simultaneously arrived, 
from all points, from the wood, from the 
Erdre, from the city, from the Loire, 
from the Sévre, infinite legions, darken- 
ing the day, which settled on the church 
roof, with a myriad voices, a myriad 
cries, debates, discussions. Though, 
ignorant of their language, it was not 
difficult for us to perceive that they dif- 
fered among themselves. It may be 
that the youngest, beguiled by the warm 
breath of autumn, would fain have lin- 
gered longer. But the wiser and more 
experienced travellers insisted upon de- 
parture. They prevailed; the black 
masses, moving all at once like a huge 
cloud, winged their flight toward the 
south-east, probably toward Italy. They 
had scarcely accomplished three hun- 
dred leagues (four or five hours’ flight) 
before all the cataracts of heaven were 
let loose to deluge the earth ; for a mo- 
ment we thought it was a flood. Shel- 
tered in our house, which shook with 
the furious blast, we admired the wis- 
dom of the winged soothsayers, which 
had so prudently anticipated the annual 
epoch of migration.” 

This beok was to the author a sort 
of oasis ; it was undertaken or rather 
grew up in the interval of a rest from 
historical labors ; it was for hima refresh- 
ment, arest; and such it could not fail 
to prove to any one of us in the midst of 
the weary cares of every-day life. Un- 
fortunately, Michelet has not interpret- 
ed history so successfully as he has na- 
ture, and the results of his labor are far 
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less praiseworthy than the results of his 
recreation. Zhe Bird is most beau- 
tifully illustrated by Giacomelli, Doré’s 
collaborateur on his celebrated Bible. 


TABLETS. By A. Bronson Alcott. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


No one who has ever enjoyed the 
pleasure of an interview with the “ Or- 
phic Alcott,” and felt the charm which 
his rare conversational powers throw 
around every subject to which they are 
directed, can fail to find a renewal of 
that pleasure while perusing the genial 
volume which has just emanated from 
his too infrequent pen. Elegant in its 
external garniture, it brings upon its 
pages the faint odor of the roses that 
bloom on the broad Concord lawns, the 
rustle of the leaves that shelter the se- 
cluded nook in which the writer finds 
“the leisure and the peace of age,” the 
cool air that floats across clear Walden- 
water, filling both library and studio 
with its bracing breath; so giving to 
the reader, familiar with the scenes 
amid which these Zad/ets were in- 
scribed, a double satisfaction in the 
thoughts which they suggest and in the 
memories which they revive. 

The book itself consists of two series 
of essays: the first, “Practical ;” the 
second, “Speculative.” The former 
will most interest the ordinary reader. 
The latter will be appreciated by few 
who are not otherwise instructed in the 
peculiar views of their author. The 
“ Practical” essays are entitled “ The 
Garden,” “ Recreation,” “ Fellowship,” 
“Friendship,” Culture,” “ Books,” 
““Counsels,” and each is subdivided 
into different heads. Hackneyed as 
several of these subjects appear to be, 
the reader will experience no sense of 
weariness while following Mr. Alcott 
over them. Were not his ideas origi- 
nal, “the method of the man” would 
be alone sufficient to give an interest of 
no common order to his well-weighed 
words. Many of his aphorisms are like 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver ;” 
and some deserve to become _house- 
hold truths with all thoughtful men. 
Such is his verdict upon political parti- 
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sanship on page 148 ; his strong, coura- 
geous plea for individuality on page 145 ; 
and his high view of education on pages 
103 ef seg. From these and various 
other passages, which space alone for- 
bids us to distinguish, we may say that, 
if “a man’s speech is the measure of 
his culture,” there are few men into 
whose sphere one can be brought whose 
kindliness and courtesy, whose flowing 
spirits and sprightly wit, can more cap- 
tivate and charm than the gray-haired 
student who sits in the arbors, groves, 
and gardens, and day by day treasures 
up on the tablets of his diary the choice 
things of mankind, and illustrates them 
with choice memories of his own. 

At this period of Mr. Alcott’s life, we 
anticipated, in reading his Zad/ets, which 
speak so charmingly of this world, find- 
ing some light shed on the world to come. 
It makes us sad to think we found noth- 
ing. 


A NEw PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR, WITH HEBREW-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-HEBREW EXERCISES, AND 
HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY. By Solo- 
mon Deutsch, A.M., Ph.D. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 


Text-books should be valued accord- 
ing to the perfection of the method 
adopted, and the precision and arrange- 
ment of details, rather than on account 
of abundance of matter or exhaustive 
explanations. Books which contain 
copious treatises are useful, and even 
necessary, for the master, but injurious 
to the advancement of the pupil. The 
author of the school-book should aim at 
arranging the elements in the depart- 
ment in which he writes so that the 
scholar may, with the least trouble, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the rules, princi- 
ples, and leading features of the subject. 
Students should not be expected to 
learn everything in school. The pro- 
fessor who aims at imparting a com- 
plete knowledge, or all he may know on 
a subject, will confuse his students, be 
found too exacting, and will be finally 
punished by disappointment. School 
exercise was very appropriately called 
disciplina by the Romans, a term which 
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implied rather a training in the manner 
in which the various branches should 
be studied, than the attainment of their 
mastery. 

Mr. Deutsch’s Hebrew course, ac- 
cording to the principles just enunciat- 
ed, is beyond doubt the best school- 
book of its kind that has appeared from 
the American press. Rédiger’s revision 
of Gesenius’s Grammar, translated from 
the German by Conant, is much too ex- 
tensive for beginners, and was never in- 
tended by its eminent author to fall 
into the hands of the uninitiated. Yet 
it is commonly used in the colleges and 
seminaries of this country as an intro- 
ductory treatise. The same objection 
should be urged, in union with others, 
against Green’s Grammar; while his 
chrestomathy is more of an exegetical 
than a grammatical treatise. The stu- 
dent is frequently terrified from the 
study by the vast array of particulars, 
and he who has courage to persevere 
must learn to shut his eyes to the great- 
er portion of these works, in order to 
clearly discern that which is truly valu- 
able in them. 

Mr. Deutsch has succeeded, to a con- 
siderable extent, in giving a concise and 
lucid exposition of the elements of the 
Hebrew language, but has greatly di- 
minished, if not destroyed, the useful- 
ness of his grammar as a class-book 
by introducing his elaborate system 
of “Hebrew-English and English-He- 
brew exercises.” These exercises, 
which compose the greater portion of 
his work, will be found to be merely 
cumbersome material, which will pre- 
vent its adoption in the schools. 

Living languages, or such as are par- 
tially so, might be, perhaps should be, 
learned by acquiring a facility of render- 
ing the phrases of one’s mother tongue 
into those of the language he is en- 
deavoring to acquire ; but it is not easy 
to understand how such a readiness can 
be, or need be, acquired in Hebrew, 
which is nowhere spoken, and living in 
no form if not in its degenerate off- 
spring, the rabbinic of the Portuguese, 
German, or Polish Jews. 

Those who are looking for a concise 
and lucid exposition of the elements of 
Hebrew will not be pleased with Mr. 
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Deutsch’s repetition of the nine declen- 
sions of nouns, as given by Gesenius. 
This constitutes an additional encum- 
brance to the work, not unlike that which 
would arise in a Latin grammar from 
an attempt to form a new declension 
from each of the various inflections em- 
braced in the third. 

A Hebrew course for Catholic schools 
has been supplied, as to the more im- 
portant part, and the portion requiring 
the greater amount of labor, by Paul 
L. B. Drach, in his Catholicum Lexicon 
Hebraicum et Chaldaicum. Mr. Drach 
had been a Jewish rabbi in Paris before 
his conversion to the Church, and as he 
was an eminent oriental scholar, the 
last Pontiff, Gregory XVI., requested 
him to publish a Hebrew lexicon for 
the use of Catholic schools. His work 
resulted in a corrected and enlarged 
edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, from 
which all Jewish and rationalistic er- 
rors were excluded. It received the 
special approbation of Pius IX. in 1847, 
and was published by the greatest pro- 
moter of ecclesiastical literature in this 
century, Abbé Migné. This is undoubt- 
edly the best work of its kind, and its 
complement, consisting of a grammar 
and chrestomathy, is all that is wanting 
to constitute a course of Hebrew for the 
Catholic schools of this country. 


THE NEw ADAM; or, Ten Dialogues 
on our Redemption and the Necessity 


of Self-Denial, Edited by the Very 
Rev. Z. Druon, V.G., and approved 
by the Right Rev. Bishop of Burling- 
ton. Claremont, N. H. 1868. 


This little book was first published in 
Paris, A.D. 1662. From a second and 
more complete edition, the present 
translation was prepared and edited. 
The subjects of the “Ten Dialogues” 
are as follows: I. The State of Origi- 
nal Righteousness. II. Adam’s Fall. 
III. The Penance of Adam and Eve 
after their Fall. IV. The State of Pen- 
ance we are in is preferable, in some re- 
spects, to the earthly Paradise. V. The 
Infinite Perfection with which Jesus 
Christ, the new Adam, performed the 
penance imposed on the old Adam. VI. 
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Self-Denial. VII. Obligation of Self- 
Denial. VIII. Imitation of the Self- 
Denial of Christ. IX. Scriptural texts 
concerning Self-Denial. X. The Self- 
Denial of Jesus Christ. From this 
view of its contents, and the cursory 
glance we have been able to bestow 
upon its pages, we believe it to be, as 
its editor claims, “well grounded on the 
Holy Scriptures, sound in doctrine, re- 
markable for its clearness and depth of 
thought, full of pious and practical re- 
flections, instructive, and, at the same 
time, interesting and pleasing. ” 


THE LIFE OF ST. THOMAS A BECKET, ot 
Canterbury. By Mrs. Hope, author 
of The Early Martyrs, etc. With a 
Preface, by the Rev. Father Dalgairns, 
of the London Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. 16mo, pp. xxiv., 398. London: 
Burns, Oates & Co. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 


Veneration for the memory of St. 
Thomas, of Canterbury, has undergone 
recently a remarkable revival in Eng- 
land, and this meritorious compilation 
by Mrs. Hope is one of the fruits of it. 
She has drawn most of her materials 
from the more elaborate biographies by 
the Rev. Dr. Giles and the Rev. John 
Morris, and from the Remains of the 
Rev. R. H. Froude, and, of course 
makes no pretension to the rank of an 
original investigator ; but she has done 
a very serviceable work nevertheless, 
and, upon the whole, has done it well. 
Her narrative is interesting and rapid. 
The style possesses the merit —rare 
with female writers on religious sub- 
jects—of directness and simplicity ; the 
story being unencumbered by either 
ambitious rhetoric or commonplace re- 
flections. From this reason, as well as 
from the care with which she seems to 
have studied the subject, the book not 
only gives us an insight into the saint’s 
personal character, but leaves on the 
reader’s mind a very clear comprehen- 
sion of the nature of that long struggle 
for the rights of the Church and for 
the independence of the spiritual order 
which resulted in his martyrdom, and 
which modern historians have done so 
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much to obscure. Mrs. Hope is rather 
too fond of telling dreams, which she 
apparently half-believes and half does 
not believe to have been prophetic inspi- 
rations, although most of them were like 
the answers of the pagan oracles—sus- 
ceptible of almost any interpretation, 
and only to be understood in the light 
of after-events ; but that is a habit which 
she borrowed of the medizval chroni- 
clers, and she shares it with a very large 
class of modern biographers. Of course, 
God may speak to man in a dream as 
well as in other ways; but when the 
dreams are clearly referable to distinct 
physical causes, as some of those re- 
corded in this book are, when, in fact, 
they are just like ordinary nightmares, 
the attempt to elevate them to the dig- 
nity of supernatural visions is more 
pious than prudent. 

The preface, by Father Dalgairns, 
comprises a very effective answer to 
some of the misrepresentations in Dean 
Stanley’s life of the saint, contained in 
the Memorials of Canterbury. 


VERMONT HISTORICAL GAZETTEER : 
A Magazine embracing a digest of 
the History of each town, civil, edu- 
cational, religious, geological, and li- 
terary. Edited by Abby Maria He- 
menway, compiler of Zhe Poets and 
Poetry of Vermont. Burlington, Vt. 
1860-1868. 


We have received the first eleven 
numbers of this magazine. The author- 
ess has evidently endeavored to produce 
a first-class work of its kind, and has, to 
a great extent, succeeded. It is to be 
regretted, however, that some of the 
numbers are printed on inferior paper, 
a serious fault in a work of so much 
local interest and so permanent a cha- 
racter. 

Miss Hemenway does not content 
herself with the historical and topogra- 
phical, as is usual with the authors who 
produce most of our local annals. Bio- 
graphy and literature form a large por- 
tion of her work. Art also lends its 
charm, and adorns her pages with por- 
traits of distinguished men and repre- 
sentations of memorable scenes. To us 
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the work seems almost exhaustive. 
The Green Mountain State has reason 
to congratulate itself on so laborious and. 
persevering a historian, and its sons 
should certainly reward her toil with the 
most prompt and liberal pecuniary re- 
cognition. 


GROPINGS AFTER TRUTH. A Life Jour- 
ney from New England Congrega- 
tionalism to the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. By Joshua Hunt- 
ington, New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1868. 


This little work, which has been 
some weeks before the public in pam- 
phlet form and already promises to shed 
“light in many dark places” in the 
hearts of candid seekers after truth, has 
at last been issued in a permanent and 
elegant edition. It is with great plea- 
sure that we commend it to our readers, 
not only for their own perusal, but for 
distribution among their non-Catholic 
acquaintances and friends. As the Re- 
verend Father Hewit says in his preface, 
the impulse toward a new and more vigo- 
rous life “ will be quickened and direct- 
ed in many souls” by the present vol- 
ume ; and we believe that few whose 
earlier religious life was similar to that 
of Mr. Huntington can read the book 
without misgivings for themselves, and 
a longing to discover, by some means, 
that peace and light which the author 
deems himself to have attained. That 
God will make known this truth and 
bestow this peace to them and to all 
others is, as it should be, the chief ob- 
ject of our labors and our prayers. 


AN OUTLINE OF GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. With an 
Atlas. By Theodore S. Fay. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867. 


We are inclined to regard this work 
as a very valuable aid to the study of its 
subject, which is treated more scientifi- 
cally in it than in any other equally ele- 
mentary book which we have seen. The 
plan is decidedly original, and evidently 
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is the result of careful thought, aided ap- 
parently by experience. 

Prominence is given in it to the as- 
tronomical and physical aspects of the 
earth. The political division, which 
from its artificial and mutable character 
is an obstacle to aclear view of geogra- 
phy in its unity, is kept in the back- 
ground, but is by no means neglected. 
A map showing the changes produced by 
the war of 1866 may be specially men- 
tioned in this connection. 

The astronomical part is very full, and 
in the main correct ; there are, however, 
a few inaccuracies, as in the time occu- 
pied by light in coming from Neptune, 
and in the statement that the sun could 
hardly be distinguished in brightness 
from a fixed star by an observer on that 
planet. But these are small matters. 
The explanations in this part are clear 
and interesting, and the reticence of the 
author on points beyond the scope he 
has proposed to himself is specially com- 
mendable. To satisfy the student with- 


out misleading or puzzling him is an ad- 
mirable talent. 

We doubt the propriety of the items 
of historical information occasionally in- 


troduced ; they seem unnecessary, and 
spoil the unity of the work. 

Considering the strength of memory 
generally possessed in youth, the advan- 
tage claimed by the author that his me- 
thod makes no direct demand upon this 
faculty seems doubtful ; but, as he states 
in the preface, the work must be used 
to be judged; and the lessons can be 
memorized if desired. 

We must protest against the use of 
small initial letters in the national ad- 
jectives ; as british, french, etc. 

The maps deserve the highest praise 
for their conception and execution. 


ASMODEUS IN NEw YorK. New York: 
Longchamp & Co, 1868. 


This work appeared last year in Paris, 
and is now translated and published in 
this country by the author. Itpretends 
to give an inside view of American so- 
ciety, and to do this the author picks 
out all that is bad, vicious, and immoral 
in this country, North and South, and 
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calls this conglomeration “ American 
Society.” He, however, should have 
told his readers that the first specimen 
of “American Society” he presented 
them was that of one of his own coun- 
trywomen! We need hardly say 
that most of the other characters in the 
book are as good samples of American 
society as those given in the first chap- 
ter. 


THE Hoty Communion: Its Philoso- 
phy, Theology, and Practice. By 
John Bernard Dalgairns, Priest of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 1 vol. 
I2mo, pp. 440. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1868. 


The Catholic Publication Society has 
just issued an American edition of this 
work, which has been for a long time 
much sought after in thiscountry. We 
take occasion to recommend it as one of 
the very best works onits august theme 
in the English language. The most re- 
markable and original portion of the 
work is that which treats of the philoso- 
phy of transubstantiation. The author 
has handled this difficult and abstruse 
matter with masterly ability, explaining 
the doctrine of various philosophical 
schools respecting substance and acci- 
dents with clearness and precision, and 
has furnished most satisfactory answers 
to rational objections against the Catho- 
lic dogma. Both Catholics and those 
who are investigating Catholic doctrine 
will find this volume one of great inte- 
rest and utility. 


THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY. Trans- 
lated into English, with an introduc- 
tion by the Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1868. 


One of the most beautifully executed 
books which has been issued by the 
Catholic press in this country, printed 
in the ritualistic style, with red marginal 
lines and red edges. The publication of 
books of devotion which are standard 
and, have the sanction of the Roman 
Church cannot be too much encourag- 
ed, and we cordially congratulate the 
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enterprising publishers who have added 
this gem to our collection. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; or, Trying the 
World. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of /x Trust, Stephen Dane, 
Claudia, etc. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. Pp. 355. 1869. 


Those who read novels, and their 
name is Legion, will find this—the latest 
production of Miss Douglas’s pen—no- 
wise inferior to its predecessors. While 
avoiding the sensational characters and 
incidents, her language is always pleas- 
ing and unaffected. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT 
EmMET. By R. R. Madden, M.D., 
M.R.I.A. With numerous Notes and 
Additions, and a Portrait on Steel. 
Also, A MEMOIR OF THOMAS ADDIS 
EMMET, with a Portrait on Steel. 
New York; P. M. Haverty. Pp. 328. 
1868. 


Few, if any, of the Irish patriots of 
modern days have a stronger hold on 
the affection of the people than Robert 
Emmet. Perhaps, with the exception 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, we might 
have written none other. His deep love 
of country, his abiding trust in her fu- 
ture, his daring but futile attempt to 
accomplish her liberation, his death 
upon the scaffold, these were his, in 
common with many others, who are re- 
membered but with gratitude, not, like 
him, treasured in the popular heart. 
Like our own immortal Washington— 
the man is loved, the patriot revered. 

This history of his life and times 
should find readers wherever a friend to 
liberty dwells ; but for us, this volume 
has a special interest, containing, as it 
does, a Memoir of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, the last twenty-three years of whose 
life were spent in this city, and whose 
monument may be said to form one of 
the sights of the metropolis. The vol- 
ume is very neatly got up; the steel 
portraits excellent, both .as likenesses 
and works of art. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT 
Hon. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERI- 
DAN. By Thomas Moore. New 
York: W. J. Widdleton. 2 vols. pp. 


307; 335- 


Moore’s Life of Sheridan has long 
since passed beyond the province of the 
critic. We will, therefore, merely call 
attention to the present edition as being 
very handsomely got up; containing, 
also, a very fine portrait of Sheridan, 
after the original painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. We ought, perhaps, in this 
connection, to award a meed of praise to 
the enterprising publisher for placing 
within reach of all, books such as 
this, which, as of standard excellence, 
shduld be, but were not, of easy access. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
Moore. Brooklyn and New York: 
William M. Swayne. Pp. 496. 


Moore’s complete works for fifty 
cents! Truly, a marvel of cheapness. 
The typography—something unusual in 
cheap books—is very good. 


MarRKs’s First LESSONS IN GEOME- 
TRY, objectively presented and de- 
signed for the Use of Primary Classes 
in Grammar Schools, Academies, etc. 
By Bernhard Marks, Principal of Lin- 
coln School, San Francisco. New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. Pp. 157. 1869. 


We can unhesitatingly recommend 
this little work. We have often felt the 
need of just such a text-book as this, 
and have no doubt its appearance will 
be hailed with equal pleasure by both 
teachers and pupils. The style in which 
it is got up reflects the highest credit on 
the publishers. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK ACROSS 
SouTH AMERICA. By Nathaniel H. 
Bishop. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pp. 310. 1869. 


A journey on foot of more than a 
thousand miles across the South Ame- 
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rican continent, from Montevideo to 
Valparaiso, could not but furnish to 
an inquiring mind and an adventurous 
spirit abundant material for interesting 
detail and startling incidents, and of 
these there is certainly no scarcity in 
the present volume. There are some 
portions, however, open to objection, 
where allusion is made to the religion 
of the people, less, indeed, it must be 
confessed, than we almost, as a matter 
of course, expect from Protestant tour- 
ists in Catholic countries ; and some 
attempted caricaturing of the Irish resi- 
dents, which might be deemed insulting 
if they were not so very puerile. These 
excepted, it isa book both useful and 
entertaining. 


THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA— 
How TO TRAIN AND DRIVE Him. 
With Reminiscences of the Trotting 
Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Edited 
by Charles J. Foster, of Wilkes’s Spirit 
of the Times. Including an Introduc- 
tory Notice by George Wilkes, and 
a Biographical Sketch by the Editor. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. Pp. 
412. 1868. 


The papers comprising this work were 
originally published in Wilkes’s Spirit 
of the Times, and are a record of the 
author’s forty years’ experience in train- 
ing and driving. While especially in- 
tended for those who are interested in the 
breeding, training, etc., of horses, there 
is abundance of matter likely to prove 
attractive to the general reader ; biogra- 
phies, so to speak, of famous trotters, 
whose names are familiar as house- 
hold words ; and graphic descriptions of 
the various matches in which they were 
engaged. In fact, it is one of those rare 
books which, while got up for a special 
purpose, and seemingly suited to the 
few, overleaps the narrow limits appa- 
rently prescribed, and attracts to itself 
the favorable notice of the entire com- 
munity. 

It makes a very handsome volume, is 
neatly bound, well printed, and illus- 
trated with a fine steel portrait of the 
author. 
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Synopus DIG:cESANA BALTIMOREN- 
SIs SEPTIMA, ETC. Joannes Mur- 
phy, Baltimore. 1868. 


The constitutions adopted at the above 
Synod of September 3d, 1868, were: 1. 
Of the Publication of the Decrees of the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 2. Of 
the Officers of the Archbishopric and 
the Government of Dioceses. 3. Of the 
Pastoral Care of Souls. 4. Of the Sa- 
craments. 5. Of Divine Worship. 6. 
Of Discipline. 


THE Two WomeEN. A Ballad, written 
expressly for the ladies of Wisconsin. 
By Delta. Milwaukee. 1868. 


A poem in five parts, celebrating the 
creation of Eve and the motherhood of 
Mary. 


M. DurRuy’s HISTORY OF FRANCE.— 
Several esteemed correspondents have 
written to the editor of this magazine 
expressing regret at the commendatory 
notice of the above work, which appear- 
ed in our columns. Our judgment and 


sympathy are entirely with Mgr. Dupan- 
loup in his contest against M. Duruy 


respecting religious education. This 
does not, however, affect the question 
of the value of his book as a secular 
classic and a manual of political and ci- 
vil history. In respect to the ecclesias- 
tical portion of the history, it is very 
true that the work is deficient ; never- 
theless, it is far superior to the English 
historical works which our readers, whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic, are likely 
to be familiar with ; and we think that, 
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in spite of the author’s liberalistic bias, 
the general tone and effect of the work 
justifies our recommendation. If any 
of our correspondents will send us a 
history of France equal to this in other 
respects, and at the same time perfectly 
Catholic in its spirit, we will gladly re- 
commend it in preference. We will 
add, however, that it is not for sale at 
the Catholic Publication House. 


THE Catholic Publication Society 
will publish Zhe Jilustrated Catholic 
Family Almanac on November 25th. 
It will be sold for 25 cents a copy. The 
same Society will issue, on December 
ist, The New Illustrated History of Ire- 
land. 


Mr. DONAHOE, Boston, has just pub- 
lished Verses on Various Occasions, by 


John Henry Newman, D.D. 
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From D. Appteton & Co., New York : Mental Sci- 
ence ; a Compendium of Psychology, and the Histo- 
ry of Philosophy. Designed as a text-book for 
High-Schools and Colleges. By Alexander Bain, 
M.A., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in 
the University of Aberdeen, author of “‘ The Senses 
and the Intellect,” “* The Emotions of the Will,” 
etc. etc. Pp. 428; Appendix, 99. 1868. 


From Cuartes Scripner & Co., New York: Gu- 
yot’s Elementary Geography for Primary Classes. 
Felter’s First Lessons in Numbers. An illustrated 
Table Book designed for elementary instruction. 


Footprints oF Lire; or, FAtrH AND Nature 
Reconcitep. By Philip Harvey, M.D. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells. 1868, 


D. & J. Saptrer & Co., New York: Outlines of the 
History of Ireland. . Being the substance of a lec- 
ture recently delivered at Honesdale. By Rev. J. 
J. Doherty. In behalf of the Sunday-schools. 
Pp. 35.—A new edition of Carleton’s Valentine 

McClutchy. 

















